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Foreword 


LAY CITIZEN participation in educational programs constitutes 
one of the current phases in education. Various types of par- 
ticipation occur, particularly in the elementary schools where 
parents see their children take their first steps in formal educa- 
tion. This Yearbook, then, is about many of the aspects of this 
issue of parent participation in school programs. 

In the meetings of the Yearbook Committee the members dis- 
cussed many different types of parent participation. It was clear 
from these discussions, and from the evidence in many articles, 
that what parents do in one community may not be at all appro- 
priate in another. Economic and soci ial differences among resi- 
dents of various communities probably account for the many 
kinds of approaches to school affairs. 

Another aspect of parent participation is that, in our American 
system, the people have established the legal framework for 
conducting education at the state level. Some activities that may 
seem desirable may have no legal sanction. School principals will 
want to have a clear knowledge of where authority and responsi- 
bility lie in these matters. They will also want to know how to 
secure changes in the structure when changes are necessary. 

One danger in publishing a Yearbook like this is that an activity 
may be tried only because it seems to be the thing to do at the 
present time. W hen measured by its value to the educational 
well-being of children, the activity may be only a waste of time. 
Prudent leadership by elementary -school principals can guard 
against such an outcome. 

The articles in this Yearbook present many examples of prac- 
tice and a reasonable number that may be classed as theory and 
principle. The Committee has not included one extreme of 
opinion—the idea of keeping the parents as far away from the 
schools as: possible. This position seemed contradictory in the 
face of the realities with which schools must deal. 

Articles presented in the following 14 chapters cover many 
aspects of parent EN NT Each reader is urged to exercise 
his own critical analysis in adapting ideas to his own school. 
Thus, the Yearbook is prese ark as a service to the profession and 








is not a statement of policy of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 

The Yearbook Committee is indebted to many elementary- 
school principals, other educators, and parents for making the 
Yearbook possible. Altho some articles submitted were not used, 
the Committee sincerely appreciates the willingness of so many 
to cooperate. 

The Committee is further indebted to Robert W. Eaves, execu- 
tive secretary of the Department, for his encouragement and 
suggestions and to two units of the staff of the National Educa- 
tion Association: the Research Division and the Publications Di- 
vision. Victor O. Hornbostel, assistant director of the Research 
Division, was immediately responsible for coordinating the work 
on this project. Other personnel from the Research Division were 
Wally Anne Sliter, Beatrice Crump Lee, and Barbara Shidler. 
Jesse S. Cowdrick and Margaret Adams of the Publications Divi- 
sion assisted. 

Finally, it was good to work with the other members of the 
Committee who were all so conscientiously devoted to their 
responsibility. 

A. Raymond Ebaugh, Chairman 
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Chapter I 


Some Issues in 


Participation 


by the Public 





Parents have participated in 
some school activities for years. 
However, the nature of such par- 
ticipation is changing. More re- 
cently parent and public coop- 
eration has come closer to the 
instructional program and the 
formulation of school policies. 
For providing background to this 
area of relationships, the themes 
of the three articles in this chap- 
ter are: 

@ The broad context of which 

parent participation is a part 

@ An elementary-school prin- 

cipal looks at “how far” 

® Some factors should be con- 

sidered before engaging ina 
program of parent partici- 
pation. 








New Forces in the Government 


of the Public Schools’ 


WILLIAM G. CARR 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


N THIS mid-twentieth century, the leaders of American educa- 
tion are confronted with the opportunities and problems 
presented by a nation vitally interested in its children, its schools, 
its educational system. Before us there stands the crucial prob- 
lem in educational leadership today—the proper role of civic or- 
ganizations in the government of public schools. 


School Government of Yesterday 


the sound and final theoretical answer to the problem of govern- 
ing a system of public education. When I studied the theory of 
school administration under Dean Cubberley at Stanford, we 
students learned to chart the correct relationships by drawing a 
series of rectangles, symmetrically arranged on the rectangular 
pages of our term papers. 

At the top of this chart was a small, sharp-edged rectangle 
representing the voting population of the community. These 
voters selected about seven of the most virtuous and sagacious 
of their fellow citizens to be members of their school board. In 
this choice and chosen group, no self-promoters, no politicians, 
no axe grinders, no hatemongers, and above all no ex-teachers 


Thirty years ago, or thereabouts, we had (or thought we had) 


‘This article presents most of the text of an address given by Dr. Carr on 
November 22, 1955, at the inaugural banquet for Hollis L. Caswell, new Presi- 
dent of Teachers College, Columbia University. The address, originally printed 
in a brochure entitled The Inauguration of Hollis Leland Caswell as President of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and published by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, is reprinted by permission of Teachers College. 

The text as it appears in this Yearbook is reprinted from the National Elemen- 
tary Principal of October 1956. 
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SOME ISSUES IN PARTICIPATION BY THE PUBLIC 


were to be included. This body of men (and women, if the 
women were really outstandingly competent) was installed in a 
larger rectangle just below that of the electorate. 

The school board in turn (always following the most reliable 
and carefully described proce sdures) sele cted a superintendent 
of schools. He was placed in a still larger rectangle right in the 
middle of the chart. Above him, attached by a stout vertical line, 
floated the benign wisdom embodied in the board of education. 
Below him, in due proportion and seemly order, dangled the 
rectangles representing his professional staff: first the assistant 
superintendents in charge of this and that, then the school prin- 
cipals in their stately array, then the well-ordered rank and file 
of the classroom teachers. Below them, clinging precariously to 
the bottom edge of the chart, were the pupils. 

These children, by the way, were the treasured offspring of 
some of the citizens represented at the upper edge of the chart, 
but I do not remember that we ever drew even a dotted line, 
much less a solid one, to connect these parents with their progeny. 

It was a lovely chart, enchanting in its simplicity, as efficient 
as a packing plant. We would have called it streamlined if that 
useful word had only been coined in time. No citizen could get 
to the superintendent except thru the superintendent. It was a 
lofty view, like that from an airplane window, where every road 
seems a highway without bumps, every field free of rocks, every 
fence straight and in good repair. 

Of course, we knew that our charts were not exactly true to 
reality. Our instructors brought it to our attention that school 
superintendents could have their terms terminated by means 
other than death or retirement. We even read in the newspapers 
that some school board members were rascals, and we strongly 
suspected that not all of them were among Dr. Terman’s top 10 
percent of the nation’s intellectually gifted. Still, in our bright 
lexicon,-there was no such word as compromise. We knew quite 
infallibly that, even tho our charts might not coincide exactly 
with reality, they did represent the way things ought to be. 

Ought to be; and would be, too, when we took our places in 
those big rectangles and arranged matters properly. We were, 
therefore, willing, with the infinite patience and modesty of 
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youth, to let the public schools muddle along for a few more 
years until we took over. 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! 


So we continued to perfect our charts. 

The difference between how the problem of governing public 
schools looked to the young student 30 years ago and how the 
problem looks today is due in part, as I have implied, to the 
abrasion of time upon the tender naivete of youth. But I suggest 
also that the problem itself has changed. Many extensive social 
and economic changes have conspired to help make the differ- 
ence. In the area of school government itself, three important 
trends are now visible: first, the achievement of strength and 
maturity by the parent-teacher movement; second, the enormous 
development of voluntary organizations in every aspect and area 
of life; third, the formation of local, state and national citizens 
committees on education. 


Parent-Teacher Movement 


The parent-teacher movement is so well known that to men- 
tion it is almost to describe it. Yet it is well to remind ourselves 
that, as developed in our country, it is scarcely intelligible in most 
of the rest of the world. 

At the Oxford Conference of the World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession in 1953, the theme for our 
discussion was “School and Home Cooperation.” Our NEA dele- 
gation made careful plans to present American ideas and proce- 
dures on this matter. The President of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was a member of our delegation and made 
the official report on our behalf. No other delegation included 
such a spokesman. 

In fact, most of our colleagues from other lands were aston- 
ished by our practices in parent-teacher cooperation. In several 
cases surprise was followed by a polite but firm hostility toward 
the idea itself. The spokesman for one delegation said in effect: 

“In my country we want parents to bring their children, clean 
and well- fed, to the schoolhouse door, push them inside, and then 
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SOME ISSUES IN PARTICIPATION BY THE PUBLIC 


go home. We teachers know what to teach and how to teach it. 
We do not interfere in the homes; and we shall thank the parents 
to refrain from interfering in the school.” 

This delegate expressed the approximate sentiments of many 
of his less blunt colleagues. No doubt many of them regarded 
the composition of our delegation and the nature of our report 
as evidence of American cultural inferiority and of the docility 
of the teaching profession in the United States. 

I recite this little experience not to criticize education abroad 
but to remind you that the opinions expressed at Oxford were, 
until fairly recently, by no means unknown in our country. Many 
an educational leader has g grudgingly consented to establish PTA 
units in his schools. Indeed, such opposition is not unknown 
even today. 

Still, in the main, the PTA is now accepted. With nine million 
members, it has become a powerful new force in education. How 
it is to be related to the government of the public schools remains 
far less clear than the fact of its existence. 


Voluntary Groups 


Let us consider a second factor which has outdated the charts 
of our student days. Voluntary organizations have long been 
characteristic of the American scene. Alexis de Tocqueville, early 
in the last century, devoted a whole chapter of his Democracy 
in America to making our “civil societies” intelligible to his Eu- 
ropean readers. But the full flowering of voluntary organizations 
is an event of comparatively recent date. In fact, their variety, 
power, and prestige seem to be growing even yet. 

All sorts of organizations keep climbing over the fence of the 
little upper rectangle we used to call the electorate. These groups 
often refuse to promote their aims merely by sharing in the elec- 
tion of legislatures and school boards. 

The American Legion, the Association for the United Nations, 
the National Safety Council, the Better Business Bureau, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and scores of others press their respective viewpoints 
about education. Sometimes they speak their collective opinions 
temperately, sometimes scurrilously, but always insistently. They 
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organize contests, drives, collections, exhibits, special days, spe- 
cial weeks, and anniversaries that run all year long. 

They demand that the public schools give more attention to 
Little League baseball, first aid, mental hygiene, speech correc- 
tion, Spanish in the first grade, military preparedness, interna- 
tional understanding, modern music, world history, American 
history and local history, geography and homemaking, C Canada 
and South America, the “Arabs and the Israeli, the Turks and the 
Greeks, Christopher Columbus and Leif Ericson, Robert E. Lee 
and Woodrow Wilson, nutrition, care of the teeth, free enterprise, 
labor relations, cancer prevention, human relationships, atomic 
energy, the use of firearms, the Constitution, tobacco, temper- 
ance, kindness to animals, Esperanto, the 3 R’s, the 3 C’s, and the 
4 F’s, typewriting and legible penmanship, moral values, physical 
fitness, ethical concepts, civil defense, religious literacy, thrift, 
and that latest of all educational discoveries, phonics. 

Each of these groups is anxious to avoid overloading the cur- 
riculum. All any of them ask is that the nonessentials be dropped 
in order to get their material in. Most of them insist that they do 
not want a special course—they just want their ideas to permeate 
the entire daily program. Every one of them proclaims a firm be- 
lief in local control of education and an apprehensive hatred of 
national control. Nevertheless, if their national program in educa- 
tion is not adopted forthwith, many of them use the pressure of 
the press, the radiance of the radio, and all the props of propa- 
ganda to bypass the elected local school board. 

It is the undoubted privilege of American citizens to try to 
make education fit the needs of their society. Some of our most 
widely accepted educational services originally entered the pro- 
gram by this route. The only point I wish to make here is that the 
situation is steadily growing more chaotic. How to bring these 
pressures into some kind of orderly relationship to the process of 
school government is one more complication in the problem to 
which I am inviting your attention. 


Citizens Committees 


The third and most recent trend which affects this process is 
the development of an entity commonly called the citizens com- 
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mittee. Such groups now number some 10,000, thanks in large 
part to the help of the National Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools. Unlike the other groups discussed here, these com- 
mittees are usually concerned only with schools, whereas the 
large national organizations ordinar ily have interests in which the 
desired role of the schools is mer ely instrumental. 

Citizens committees have, by all the testimony, been im- 
mensely helpful in arousing public interest in educational needs. 
The National Citizens Commission has rendered a needed service 
at a crucial time. It has refrained from entering into local or na- 
tional issues. With faith in an informed citizenry, it has encour- 
aged widespread and systematic local discussion. American chil- 
dren have better schools today because of the unselfish devotion 
of this Commission, its distinguished national leaders, and their 
thousands of local helpers. 

The White House Conference on Education may be regarded 
as a sort of nation-wide clearinghouse of citizens committees. 
Along with the hundreds of local, state, and regional citizens’ con- 
ferences which preceded it, this Conference stands as one more 
evidence of the rising tide of citizens participation in educational 
policy. Many local citizens committees are now recognized by 
school boards, with varying degrees of formality and legal sanc- 
tion, as semiofficial advisory bodies. 


Role of Educational Leadership 


The question again arises, as it did in our examinations of the 
parent-teacher movement and of the voluntary civic organiza- 
tions: How can all this interest be related most effectively to 
the government of our public school system? 

I do not know what the solution may be. I should like, how- 
ever, to hazard a few observations as to the conditions under 
which the search for a solution may best be sought. 

First, let us keep in mind that some things cannot be settled 
by plebiscite. Water at sea level boils at 100 degrees Centigrade, 
even if 20 broadly representative citizens committees should vote 
unanimously after full discussion that it doesn’t. Knowledge 
and insight are not created in a conference room by the mere 
tap of the chairman’s gavel. The public schools need friends 
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who possess not only a desire to improve them but also a willing- 
ness to give the time and to make the effort to get the facts. Alice 
was quite right, tho every card in the deck was stacked against 
her, when she sharply told the King of Hearts that it was non- 
sense to consider the verdict before considering the evidence. 
A citizens committee should be fact-finding before it is fault- 
finding. 

There is no automatic virtue in public discussion which merely 
confronts one prejudice with its opposite. Experience and infor- 
mation are not handicaps to the drawing of correct conclusions, 
but there appears to be a cult of discussion leadership in which 
all persons thus equipped are expected to preserve silence while 
those whose minds are untrammeled by knowledge are implored 
to express an opinion. An open mind is an excellent thing in man 
or woman, but it is not improved by being empty. 

It is easy to see whether the school corridors are clean and 
where Roosevelt High stands in the basketball league. But other 
aspects of education are both more subtle and more vital. They 
cannot be understood by middle-aged men and women who look 
at education only thru the deceptive mists of their own school- 
day memories. Because they remember too much that never hap- 
pened and forget too much that did happen, they expect too 
much that never will happen. Interest runs fast and tires easily; 
knowledge gets away to a slower start, but it is a good companion 
for the long grind. 

It is the duty of educational leadership not only to elicit public 
opinion but also to enlighten it. And the corollary is that the 
leader must himself be objective, a competent master of the 
relevant evidence, and completely honest in his endeavor to see 
that on school problems all the people have all the facts all the 
time. 

Second, there is a difference between advice and decision. 
In our zeal to take the public into partnership, we must avoid 
impossible complications in the task of those elected to public 
responsibility in education. There is a school board in every 
community, a legislature in every state capital, a Congress in 
Washington. Reasonably efficient government requires that these 
agencies remain responsible to the people who elected them and 
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to no other group whatever. Neither a board of education nor a 
legislature may properly delegate its responsibility for decision. 

It is sometimes said that voluntary citizens’ groups are more 
representative than a group of elected officials. This can never be 
true if the electorate and the elected perform their duties. Of 
course, a large, carefully chosen committee may contain spokes- 
men for more minorities than a small elected body. But a good 
board of education is certainly not a mere clearinghouse of con- 
flicting minority desires. The sound principle on which our local 
school boards rely is to represent all the people. On that point, I 
still think our student charts were correct. 

Civic groups have the right and the duty to advise the board 
of education. To go further into the area of decision means that 
the group has abused its function and the board has abdicated its 
authority. 

Third, the recent emergence of healthy civic interest in edu- 
cation demands that we in education take adverse comments in 
our stride. 

Criticism, justified or not, is the fixed price of civic interest 
and support. He who expects citizens committees to concern 
themselves solely with more money for schools expects the im- 
possible. These committees are bound to inquire what changes 
would make our schools better. They cannot. answer that ques- 
tion without considering what is wrong with the schools we now 
have. Their conclusions will sometimes be valid and sometimes 
unjust. We might as well face that fact. The complaint counter is 
going to be busy, but every merchant knows that a shortage of 
buyers is much worse than too many complaints. 

If criticisms are offered in bad faith or on the basis of infor- 
mation widely known to be partial or false, we in the teaching 
profession will undoubtedly continue to make heated and de- 
fensive rejoinders. We have had plenty of opportunity to learn 
how to do that in the past few years. We still have much to learn 
about how best to deal with honest and justifiable criticism. “He 
that wrestles with us,” wrote Thomas Burke, “strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is our helper.” 

Finally, professional leadership in education will see in the 
renaissance of wide public interest in the schools an opportunity 
rather than an obstacle. The day of the school administrator who 
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knew all the answers and gave out all the questions is closing. 
He served his profession and his country well in his day and 
after his own fashion. He was often very skillful, exemplifying 
Talleyrand’s cynical dictum that “diplomacy is the art of letting 
the other man have your way.” 

His staff received clear-cut orders which relieved them of the 
pain and strain of independent thinking. He told the school board 
what was what, kept in close touch with the right people, put 
his foot down hard at every sign of trouble, and ran a school 
system as smooth as a sidewalk puddle on a still day. 

But the passing of this gentleman surely does not require a 
wild oscillation to the opposite extreme. The splendid rising tide 
of civic interest in education deserves sterner stuff than the leader 
who never makes a decision that will displease anyone, appoints 
committees for every detail, and will not say whether the sun 
is shining without counting the yeas and nays first. 

We say that the public schools belong to the public and that 
educational personnel are public servants. That is the truth and 
nothing but the truth, but it is not quite the whole truth. It would 
be more completely accurate to say that public education is a 
trusteeship, for a trustee may not do just as he will with the prop- 
erty involved. 

The teachers and school administrators are indeed the servants 
of the people, but not just of the people now living. They serve 
as well the heritage of the past and the promise of the future. 
An educational leader must observe the shifting tides of public 
opinion but he must steer by the rock of enduring truth. 

Nowhere else in the world do so many citizens from so many 
walks of life take so much active interest in education as in 
America. New ideas about the relation of the public to the public 
schools are in the air; new forms of leadership, finance, and 
structure are taking shape. No one can now foresee or prescribe 
the outcome in detail. Methods to release and to guide the vast 
new forces and to relate them to the orderly government of 
public education have yet to be devised. Here is, I believe, the 
major problem for educational leadership in the decades ahead. 
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How Far Can Parents Go? 


SCOTT W. STREET 
Principal 

Paul L. Best School 
Oak Park, Michigan 


— popular way to answer the question, How far can parents 
go? has been to divide the area of curriculum into what is to 
be taught and how it is to be taught. The parents, it is said, can 
help plan the “what” but they should keep “hands off” the 
“how.” 

If this is the feeling of the educator, it is not that of the people 
as we have found out in the very heated and, while bated, yet 
persistent attacks on the public schools. The “how” has been the 
object of such criticism. The great debate has not been over the 
question of whether reading or arithmetic or the like should be 
taught but the methods by which these skills should be taught. 

This division appears to be a clean-cut one that erects a neat 
fence which says “Keep out” in reference to the professional skill 
of the teacher. In practice, this is just a safe place for the prin- 
cipal (and the staff) to stand when he feels insecure in his rela- 
tionships with parents or the problem. 

When we sit down with parents in groups, each trusting the 
others’ personal integrity and utilizing each others’ strengths, 
skills, and knowledge, we find that the “how” and the “what” 
take care of themselves. In such cooperative curriculum effort 
parents realize just how far their “expertness” goes and look to 
the educator for some answers. 

So the question, How far can parents go in helping to plan the 
curriculum? means: How far can the principal and staff go with 
the parents in helping to plan the curriculum and still feel 
secure? Also, how willing are the principal and the staff to give 
the time necessary to effect curriculum change thru parent par- 
ticipation? 
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This defines the limit to which parents can go, not as the “sky,” 
not as that point at which they infringe on the rights of the staff, 
not as being alone the “what” that shall be taught, and not as the 
extent of the parents’ own wisdom and maturity, but, rather, as 
the limit of the leadership ability of the principal and his willing- 
ness and that of the staff to give time over and beyond the call 
of duty. 

In this article we discuss (a) what makes a principal secure 
in the leadership role, (b) the importance of the time element, 
and (c) how the limit to which parents can go works out in 
practice. 


Secure in Leadership 


To be secure in the leadership role, the principal must be 
convinced of the essential goodness of lay participation. Also, 
he must be well grounded in the nature of the learning process, 
have an understanding of the group process, and must not be 
jealous of his authority. 

Lay participation in curriculum planning is an inevitable result 
of the searching of the people of this country for the effective 
extension of educational opportunity for the benefit of all. The 
educational system is an institution deriving its consent and sup- 
port from the people thru their states. This consent and support 
is based on the idea people have of what the purpose of the 
schools is and how it can best be effected. If the parents have 
an educational concept which is 20 to 50 years old, their consent 
and support will lag behind the needs. This is one of the basic 
reasons for the great lag between what research says is good 
educational practice and how we actually teach. Corey,’ from 
his study and research on this problem, concluded: 


A failure to see the necessity for cooperation in curriculum research has 
marred the attempts of many communities to improve their schools. Too 
often several teachers have worked alone, conducting studies that resulted 
in what they believed were excellent changes in methods or materials. But 
because parents, too, had a stake in this new program, and because they 
had not been involved in the research and study that brought it into being, 
they misunderstood and objected to its aims and practices. 


‘Corey, Stephen M. Action Research To Improve School Practices. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. p. 16. 
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Change in curriculum, then, ultimately reduces itself to change 
in the perception of the community as to what it desires in the 
education of its children. It has been demonstrated to me repeat- 
edly that those parents who have invested the most in coopera- 
tive effort and thought in relation to school problems are the 
primary ones who feel the moral obligation and have the moral 
courage to enlist the support of the rest of the community 
whether it be for a change in curriculum or for a bond issue. 
Kilpatrick * has said that to upbuild education is, also, to upbuild 
the citizens for whose purposes and needs it exists. 


Many times as principal when I have been discouraged, it has 
been the security of knowing that the parents have also given 
mightily of themselves in the struggle for an ever better school 
that has made it all seem worth the effort. If the parents had 
not worked to upbuild their own ideas about education, changes 
we have made together could not have been; if the changes had 
been made by the staff alone, they could not have outlasted the 
teachers who have left or become the point of new growth for 
us all. 


Conveying Information about the Learning Process 


The security of the principal will be influenced by his skill in 
relating what he knows about the nature of the learning process 
to the adults in his community. He will have more sense than to 
think he is changing attitudes and behavior patterns about the 
school thru such one-way channels as have been depended upon 
in the past. In our contacts with adults we still act as if knowl- 
edge is something which the learner needs only to reach out 
and receive. As Kelley * points out, “Knowledge is simply what 
we know after we have learned.” And the knowledge on which 
most people act in relation to their schools is what they gathered 
from their own experiences with schools. 

* Kilpatrick, William H. “Democracy and the Elementary Schools.” Elementary 
Schools: The Frontline of Democracy. Twenty-Second Yearbook. Washington, 
D. C.: Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1943. Chapter 1, p. 251. 

*Quoted by permission of the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. From Childhood Educa- 
tion of September 1954, Vol. 31, No. 1. 
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To learn, or to modify behavior patterns, one must be involved 
in the solution of problems of real interest or need. In this in- 
volvement the learner “must have a goal held to be worthy, make 
a plan which seems likely to achieve the goal, try the plan, eval- 
uate the failure, replan, try it again, revise in the light of ex- 
perience and achievement.” * In working with parents, interest 
is sustained with greater intensity if the goal is an end product. 


Understanding the Group Process 


The security of the principal as a leader in curriculum change 
thru lay participation is affected by his working understanding 
of the group process. Lay participation in curriculum planning 
is learning in groups. The important elements and skills of this 
process have been defined and explained elsewhere.’ Some points 
are particularly important for the principal: 


1. The principal must feel a primary responsibility for making learning 
materials of all kinds available for study. One cannot act wisely un- 
less all pertinent facts are known. 

. The principal must have faith that people will come up with good 
answers. Such trust will be built up only thru sustained, tested ex- 
perience in mutual effort. 

3. The principal, on the other hand, must be realistic in appraising the 
forces operating in any given situation and throw his weight behind 
the positive forces in the group process if there are conflicts in the 
situation or if somewhat unprofessional, unethical, or ruthless in- 
dividuals hold a great deal of power. 


bo 


4. The principal must be able to identify real problems as they come up, 
noting them thru the expressed dissatisfaction of parents and teachers 
during other more routine types of contacts. For some parents it is the 
business of the principal to help them make the discovery of the 
discrepancy between (a) what he, the principal, believes the school 
should be doing and (b) what he believes it is actually doing, so that 
the parents come to expect more of their school than they now do. 


‘Kelley, Earl C. The Workshop Way of Learning. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951. p. 35. 


® Lindberg, Lucile. The Democratic Classroom. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954. 115 p. Miel, Alice. Changing the Curriculum: A 
Social Process. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1946. 242 p. Kelley, Earl C. 
The Workshop Way of Learning. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 169 p. 
Benne, Kenneth D., and Muntyan, Bozidar. Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change. New York: Dryden Press, 1951. 363 p. 
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5. It probably takes time for the principal himself to accept the fact that 
change or growth will almost always be accompanied by conflict 
or struggle. Altho the facts and research may seem to point in one 
direction for the principal on the basis of his experience, yet his 
perception will not be duplicated anywhere else in the group. Creativity 
and conflict are inseparable. The principal here must learn to accept 
this struggle as part of his everyday living. 

6. Again, the whole process takes time, time for group members to be- 
come secure enough with each other to weigh more objectively their 
own knowledge in relation to that of other group members and that of 
educational resource people and research. 


Using Authority Wisely 


A final factor in determining how far a principal can go with 
parents in curriculum planning is that he not be jealous of his 
authority. In the beginning stages of group process in problem- 
solving, people look to their leader for strong support and au- 
thority. Before people gained confidence in their own competence 
and judgment, they have said to me, “Scott, you must be at our 
meeting.” A good group proceeds from this attitude to one of 
confidence in its ability to provide its own leadership from the 
group. As members of a group make decisions on how authority 
is to be used, they assume responsibility for the accomplishment 
of the purposes involved. They inescapably. acquire a sense of 
responsibility for the success of their decision.° 

When people who have not shared this process challenge, “Just 
who is responsible for making the policies of this school?” I 
answer, “I am.” But then I proceed to explain the cooperative 
sharing of the responsibility for development of our school policy 
by staff and parents. Such an answer, also, can become necessary 
at times to fend off those whose thinking was finished the moment 
they gave prejudice and dogma control of their lives. 


The Time Element 


Time is crucial, and it affects parents differently than teachers. 
True, they both put in a full day. Yet for the parent, curriculum 





* Wiles, Kimball. Supervision for Better Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1951. p. 64. 
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planning is a radical change of pace and can be an exciting expe- 
rience for growth. One parent said to me, “This is the first time 
in my life I have come to believe and know that I have something 
special to offer my community and society.” 

For the teacher such study is a continuation of the school day 
which has already left him worn out. 

Evenings are best for parents so that mothers and fathers 
both can attend. Such a group should meet late enough for the 
mothers to get the children to bed and should break up early 
enough to allow staff and parents to get home at a reasonable 
time. 

A principal’s job, as I see it, is to give time when and where 
it is needed. 

The solution to the time problem lies in voluntary membership 
on the part of both teachers and parents. When a problem 
selected is one in which teachers feel a need for further growth 
with or support from the parents, they attend. 

Curriculum planning cannot be done in one or two meetings. 
Growth and new learning come slowly. Problems must be selected 
that can be completed in the time that is available. 


Parent Participation in Practice 


There are two levels of lay participation in schools. The most 
common is that in which parents become familiar with the school 
program thru helping the school in specific ways such as with 
field trips, with cooking classes, with stamp programs, and with 
parent-teacher association room coffees. Parents come to these 
activities mainly to become better acquainted with the school 
program. 

This type of lay participation is good and very much needed. 
The question of how far parents can go in helping in such activi- 
ties is not the one that really bothers us, for the parents are 
here to understand what we are already doing. 

The second level of parent participation is that in which the 
parents and staff cooperatively make decisions regarding the 
policies and curriculum of the school. At this level there is a 
greater interaction between the schools and the home; we are 
helping to establish democracy right at our own home base. 
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Examples of this type of participation are: teacher-parent cur- 
riculum-planning committees; staff, parent, and architect school 
plant-planning committees for new schools or renovation of old 
ones; staff and citizen committees on salary schedules; and 
parent and staff camping programs. This type of participation 
gives the parents and staff an opportunity to make decisions 
cooperatively regarding school policies and curriculum. Here 
they, the parents, are not just being told the how and what but 
become active builders of decisions. Two examples from my 
experience of the last seven and a half years follow. 


Planning a New School 


In the spring of 1950, the superintendent of schools held 12 
meetings in three months’ time planning a new school with the 
parents in the Northwest corner of the school district. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five parents put in more than 50 hours of work 
studying the kind of school they wanted for their children. 
This study resulted in the list of 15 “We Believe” statements as 


follows: 
1. WE BELIEVE that children should learn the tool subjects (Three R’s) 
by the best available methods. 
2. we BELIEVE the children’s learning experiences should be related to 
their physical, mental, social, and emotional development. 
3. WE BELIEVE there should be a close relationship between home and 
school so that each can reinforce the learnings fostered by the other. 
4. WE BELIEVE maximum use should be made of new-type learning aids 
and materials such as radio and movies. 
. WE BELIEVE the school should provide many opportunities for crea- 


ut 


tive expression. 

6. WE BELIEVE the school should provide for the continuing develop- 
ment of pupil self-direction and self-control. 

. WE BELIEVE that more attention should be given to establishing 


a | 


better human relations. 

8. WE BELIEVE the school should seek ways to foster in each child a 
feeling of security and satisfaction, and a sense of belonging in 
the group. 

9. WE BELIEVE there should be freedom in program-planning on the 
part of the teacher and class group. 

10. WE RECOMMEND that the teacher-parent conference method of re- 
porting be used for at least one year, with an evaluation of this 
method at the end of that period. 
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11. WE RECOMMEND that the teacher and the children work together for 
at least a year, and as much more as the school staff may decide is 
necessary to gain a long-time view of the children’s growth and 
development. 

12. WE BELIEVE parents can help in the school program and activities 
thru teacher-parent conferences, PTA meetings, and room meetings; 
and by helping with trips, hobby groups, child organizations, and 
the like. 

13. WE RECOMMEND a 12-month program, 10 months of regular school, 
and two months of supervised recreation. 

14. WE BELIEVE that the school should be a community center. 


15. WE BELIEVE that these and other characteristics the board and school 
staff will think of will, if achieved, make the Paul L. Best School 
a good school for our children. 


The superintendent did not tell the parents what kind of 
school they should have. He encouraged and guided the group 
thru a study of current school curriculum trends. The superin- 
tendent acted as counselor, guide, and resource to the group. 
The parents studied literature in the field, obtained resource 
personnel, and visited schools. This work, in addition to their 
own personal experiences, added up to a philosophy of education. 

These same people worked with the school architects to help 
plan the building to fit the “We Believes.” Such things as plate 
glass partitions between low-ceilinged corridors and classrooms 
for space effect, plant boxes under large windows of southern 
exposure, toilets and fountains in each classroom, and work 
counters and areas were all parent suggestions incorporated in 
the final plans. 


A Continuing Curriculum Planning Committee 


The school opened in September 1950, and the staff and the 
parents immediately formed a Curriculum Planning Committee 
to help put the “We Believes” into action. During the first year 
this group developed materials and procedures for teacher-parent 
conferences as well as a working plan for the teaching of arithme- 
tic. The brochure on arithmetic had a home and school flavor 
since it included many technics and aids useful in the home as 
well as in the school. Parents and teachers discussed not only 
what to teach in arithmetic but also how it could be taught. 
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Here the parents not only learned from the teacher experts but 
also made many valuable contributions of their own. 

Since this beginning, the parents and the teachers have studied 
other topics such as the teacher-parent conference method of 
reporting, homework, reading, creative teaching, what a good 
school is, restudy of arithmetic, discipline, unit method of 
teaching, and problem-centered classwork. 

The whole parent population was made a part of the process 
thru individual room meetings, the PTA, and grade level coffees 
held during the school day. At these meetings members of the 
Curriculum Committee oriented the groups to the progress of 
the committee and solicited ideas, suggestions, and criticism 
from the larger groups. Before any major changes in curriculum 
were made, such as the use of teacher-parent conferences, every 
parent in the school was given the opportunity to discuss and 
vote on the matter. The vote on our teacher-parent conference 
method of reporting pupil progress was 96 percent in favor. 


Parent Participation in Balance 


The results of cooperative teacher-parent efforts on all types 
of school problems have been shown best in our various school 
elections. This neighborhood school area has continually turned 
out the highest number of voters at school elections and their 
votes have always ranged from 5-1 to 3-1 in favor of issues. 
This has been true even when other voting areas have voted 
No. In fact, votes from this area have provided a sufficient 
margin to result in approval on several important elections. 

The present problem engaging the efforts of parents and staff 

s “Religion and the Public Schools.” This area is one from which 
many school people deliberately shy away. Many conveniently 
overlook any discrepancy between w shat has been done tradition- 
ally in relation to such celebrations as Christmas in their own 
school and what is right relative to our Constitutional guarantees. 

This area of study will find many teachers as ignorant of the 
facts of the historical struggle for the separation of church and 
state as are many parents. The fine line between teaching of and 
teaching about religion in public schools will take good thinking 
to decide how best to insure a fair presentation of religion. 
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One of our mothers has described in the following short but 
complete statement the value of lay participation to education: 


Seven years ago I became acquainted with our neighborhood school be- 
cause the school welcomed and encouraged a group of parents of preschool 
children to form a cooperative nursery in a then empty room of the new 
school. Because of the open-door school policy, I broadened my interests to 
education. For the last five years, I have been actively involved in our 
school from cookies to curriculum. 

I have gained knowledge that is invaluable in my attitude toward and my 
understanding of my children’s educational experiences. I have, also, gained 
a deeper appreciation of teaching and for teachers. I have learned that 
teachers, too, have to have time to grow and I am, therefore, less critical 
than I would be if I had not participated so actively in school affairs. 

I have a much better feeling about my own capacity to grow and learn 
and serve. I enjoy knowing that the teachers respect my opinion and count 
on me for support. 


This mother received a lot but she also gave a lot. Developing 
an interest and talent in modern dance, she has used this ability 
in establishing a program of creative dance in our school. 

The importance of the community as a force in determining 
the curriculum cannot be denied. It is the principal's duty to help 
parents and staff develop and support the school program with 
intelligence and courage. We will then not worry about how far 
parents can go. We will, instead, recognize how far we have come 
with parents and how much better off we are because of parent 
participation. 
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Important Elements in Parent 


Participation 


MYRA WOODRUFF 

Chief, Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent Education 

State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


a each person who sees the words parent participation 
reads a different meaning into them. As the term is used 
here, it applies to the assistance interested parents give to a school. 
The term does not require participation by all the parents, nor 
does it apply to the employment of selected parents in order to 
free a a from routine duties. It does not apply to meetings 
of parents“ In the following comments it applies only to parents’ 
voluntary participation in school activities. Such activities may 
be in the classroom, or on a field trip, or in the principal's office. 
The parents may be helping as members of an advisory com- 
mittee on curriculum, or they may be a working committee 
studying school finance, or they may be members of a committee 
of inadhiies and parents working on a problem of mutual concern 
such as reporting pupil progress. 


Factors To Be Considered 


Whether a school embarks on a program of parent partici- 
pation depends upon many elements. Basic factors to be con- 
sidered are the attitudes of the school principal, the board of 
education, and the faculty. Are there values to be reaped? Does 
the school administrator see ways in which he can develop a 
program of parent participation and offer the needed guidance 
to it, along with his many other responsibilities? Do the principal 
and at least some of the faculty feel comfortable about trying 
out such a plan? Is the principal willing to provide guidance 
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without domination? While all teachers may not be ready for 
greater involvement of parents, there needs to be at least a small 
group of teachers who are interested and see the potential values 
in parent participation. 

Another factor to be considered is the parents. In a neighbor- 
hood where most families include two parents employed outside 
the home, the amount of time parents can give to the school 
is exceedingly limited. A group of parents with limited educa- 
tional backgrounds might find some types of parent participa- 
tion in the school difficult and, at times, embarrassing. 

Not every school is ready for parent participation. Unless there 
are evidences of readiness, parent participation may have little, 
if any, value. 

It has been said that “those who aren't with you must be 
against you.” This may be too strong a statement to apply to 
parents. Because most parents support whatever is helpful to 
their children, they rarely could be considered as “against the 
school.” Yet, in many cases parents are too far removed from 
what actually goes on in the school to be much more than 
apathetic. Apathy may be fertile ground for suspicion, misunder- 
standing, and misinformation. 


A Line Between Lay and Professional Services? 


Where is the line between professional responsibility and 
lay assistance? One area belongs to the professionals in the 
school. Another area is solely that of the parents. Still another 
lies in the overlapping responsibilities between home and school. 
Can these areas be distinguished from each other by a definite 
line? Like any human relationship, there can be no rigid demar- 
cation which can hold in all schools or in all situations. In some 
schools the area of overlapping between responsibilities of 
parents and responsibilities of teachers may be very limited. 
In others this area may be exceedingly broad as parents and 
teachers find an increasing number of mutual problems on which 
teamwork is needed. In many schools this area has expanded as 
teachers and parents have learned to work together. The areas 
in which parents participate are determined primarily by the 
background and experience of the parents and the confidence of 
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the principal and the teachers in their own ability to work co- 
operatively with laymen. Mutual confidence between teachers 
and parents is a requisite. 

Any school embarking on a program of parent participation 
will want to proceed cautiously. The program has to be regarded 
as a learning experience for all concerned. Yet, whatever is 
attempted must enable parents to feel they can make a con- 
tribution or that their ideas will be considered even tho they 
may not be used completely. 

If parents are to be asked to participate, it must be an activity 
where there is a real need for help. In other words, it cannot be 
work concocted to give parents a job. The job to be done must 
meet a real need; the problem to be solved must be genuine. 


Some Safeguards 


When parents are asked to participate, it is important that the 
principal, or the teacher, or both take time to explain the need 
and to clarify with the parent the need for the assistance as well 
as for the job to be done. The parent needs to know what is 
expected of him. 

If the participation is to involve committee work, the com- 
mittee itself should have the freedom to determine its own pur- 
poses and ways of working within the range of the tasks to be 
accomplished. There must be an opportunity to do more than 
talk, to take action where such action furthers the committee 
solution of the problem. For instance, some committees may 
come to recognize a need to visit several schools or to observe 
the school playground during the noon hour. 

In seeking participation of parents in any school project, it is 
suggested that a time limit be placed on the activity. For in- 
stance, the committee may be asked to serve for one year or for 
two years. The time allotted should be long enough to allow real 
accomplishment, and to permit an understanding of the work 
and a coming to grips with the problem. In some cases the end 
of the time may find the task uncompleted or the services of the 
parents particularly rewarding. Then there can be a request for 
a “second term.” 
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Appropriate Areas of Participation 


What areas have schools found appropriate for parent partici- 
pation? Each school has to determine its own, but a partial list 
may be suggestive. Parents have assisted in such activities as: 


1. Assisting the teacher on children’s field trips 

2. Discussing a vocation or profession in the classroom 

3. Serving as a resource in a specific class discussion 

4. Demonstrating a skill in the classroom or school assembly 

5. Assisting with the lunch hour 

6. Helping on the playground 

7. Assisting in the school library 

8. Setting up a card catalog system in the school library 

9. Assisting in the principal's office 

10. Serving on a curriculum committee of teachers and parents 
11. Working on a committee studying school finance 

12. Assisting the teacher in planning classroom meetings with the parents 
13. Serving on a committee of parents and teachers working on a prob- 
lem of mutual concern such as reporting pupil progress. 


Values Found? 


Parent participation in school activities is not new. As long as 
schools have existed in this country, parents have assisted in 
various ways. With the trend toward urbanization and centraliza- 
tion of schools, parent participation lessened. But more recentl\ 
an increasing number of schools have brought parents closer by 
seeking their help. The values accruing are many. 

Those parents taking part in some phase of school life very 
soon show an increased interest in the school. It becomes their 
school. They begin to feel they belong. They feel they are needed 
They become conscious of making a contribution to a worthwhile 
enterprise. 

It is easier to understand an enterprise in which one takes part 
than one to which he is a stranger. Parents who have helped in 
the school report that they have come to understand both the 
problems and the achievements of that school. Some have com 
mented on their increased understanding of the school philosophy. 
“I begin to see the reasons behind the teaching,” has been said 
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frequently. Closely coupled with this understanding is confidence 
in the school. 

From the standpoint of school-community relationships, such 
parents become interpreters of the school program. They want 
others to understand their school. They want others to appre- 
ciate their school. Since they speak in lay language, their com- 
ments about the school are often more effective than the inter- 
pretation of the professional, who is regarded as having a vested 
interest. The voice of the parent who has direct experience is a 
convincing voice. More than this, parents usually talk about the 
things that lay people want to hear most and in a way they 
can understand. 


What of the Teacher? 


So far we have spoken in general terms about parent partici- 
pation. What of the teacher? In many cases he feels overwhelmed 
with too many pupils, too much paper work, and more parent 
conferences than he can find time for. Is he to be asked to take 
on one more responsibility: that of guiding parents who par- 
ticipate in some classroom activities? Not unless he recognizes 
the value of such participation to the school, the pupils, the 
parents, and himself! In most schools there will be some teachers 
ready to try some parent participation. Other teachers may want 
to wait to see how it works in other classrooms. Experience indi- 
cates that forcing teachers before they are ready causes resent- 
ment and trouble. It is wise to be flexible. 

Principals and teachers who have turned to parents for help 
have commented on resulting values. Parents have revealed 
real appreciation of the teacher's work, a respect for his teaching 
ability. Their opportunity to be a part of the activity of the 
class has given them a keener insight into the complexities of 
teaching and all that is involved in guiding 30 or more human 
dynamos day in and day out. In addition, there has grown a 
friendly, relaxed attitude between teachers and parents. The 
teacher comes to feel he is no longer alone in his struggle with 
the job, but has some devoted allies. 

Some teachers have shown a greater realization of the im- 
portance of home-school relations. As they have come to know 
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parents, they have come to understand the children and their 
home backgrounds better. In using this understanding, they have 
become better teachers and have increased their satisfaction in 
teaching. Their discussions and conferences with parents have 
had a greater meaning for both the teachers and the parents. 


What of the Children? 


Children, too, gain from parent participation in the classroom. 
It makes them feel good to see their parents in the school. When 
parents have been invited to help in the classroom by discussing 
their trade, profession, or hobby, the pupils have shown a greater 
awareness of the need for the arithmetic, language arts, science, 
or the music they are learning. 

In some instances parents have indicated that their participa- 
tion in school activities has brought them closer to their children. 
Because of their increased understanding of the school, they 
have been able to communicate more effectively with their 
children. 


To Summarize 


In schools in which the principal feels he can give time for 
guidance of parent participation and in which at least some of 
the teachers recognize potential values to the children and 
themselves, parent participation can be rewarding. However, it 
is not recommended unqualifiedly for every teacher, nor for 
every parent, nor for every school. Each school faculty has to 
assess its own readiness for parent participation. 

Parents want to help. They learn better from experience than 
from being told. Their participation in school activities helps 
them to appreciate, understand, and interpret their school. It 
increases their confidence in their school and its teachers. It 
increases the satisfactions and the effectiveness of teaching. It 
brings richer classroom experiences to the children. 

Parents who participate in school activities gain a sense of 

making a real contribution to their community as well as to the 
school. Participating members help to weld a community into a 
unit. The community gains in this way as well as in having 
greater understanding of its own educational program. 
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Chapter II 


Patterns of 
Responsibility 
and Authority 





“Who does what” is a majur 
issue in parent participation. 
The opening chapter touched on 
it. More ideas on the subject 
follow in the three articles of 
this chapter: 

@ A member of a board of edu- 
cation discusses parent par- 
ticipation 

e A superintendent of schools 
examines some of the prob- 
lems that arise when parents 
move closer to the school 
program 

© A lawyer discusses some of 
the legal aspects of parent 
participation. 








The Board and Parent 
Participation 


EVERETT E. ELTING 
Former President 

Board of Education 

Union Free School District No. 2 
Scarsdale, New York 


DMUND Burke said, “Your representative owes you, not his in- 
dustry only, but his judgment; and he betrays instead of 
serving you if he sacrifices it to your opinion.” This theory may 
be applicable to some positions, but members of boards of educa- 
tion should be reluctant to adopt such a philosophy. They have 
no specific training for their positions and consequently should 
welcome and seek the opinions of their constituents. 

The recognition of this lack of training places board members 
in a position to recognize many of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of parent participation. A board is a lay group. It must 
assume certain delegated responsibilities as well as discharge 
the obligation to formulate policy. But even with such wide au- 
thority, the board will surely recognize its limitations in certain 
fields. On the other hand, the board, as a basic lay group secure 
in its area of activity, will welcome the aid of other lay groups 
and will assume that they, too, properly guided, will accomplish 
constructive results. 

The question is often asked whether or not parent participation 
means that boards of education are no longer assuming all the 
responsibilities with which they are charged. This conclusion 
does not follow, as quite the opposite is the case. 

The board’s obvious responsibilities are first to the children 
and then to the professional and nonprofessional staffs, the par- 
ents, the taxpayers, the community as a whole, and the state. In 
the adoption of every policy, the board appears to have a respon- 
sibility to all these bodies and perhaps to others as well. 
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Does it follow, then, that a board must carefully guard its 
prerogatives against each of these groups as every decision is 
made? The answer is No. The over-all responsibility of a board 
is not to separate groups as such but to the public and to the 
educational system as a whole. 

The board should seek as its sole accomplishment the goal of a 
better school system. It should feel strong enough and sure 
enough of itself that it need give no thought to guarding its 
prerogatives jealously. It should seek the aid of capable members 
of the community thru whose efforts the system can be improved. 
Such an improvement is the best proof that the responsibility has 
been placed where it belongs. 

Therefore, in the area of parent participation, the only ques- 
tion before the board is whether the results will be good for the 
system. The answer is not simple; it is a matter of degree. Like 
most policy que stions, parent participation is neither wholly good 
nor wholly bad. 


Going Ahead with Parent Participation 


If the decision of the board is to go ahead with some measure 
of parent participation, it should move slowly. Parent participa- 
tion may not always grow like a rolling snowball, but one can be 
certain that there is no satisfactory ‘method of quickly decel- 
erating it either. A point in favor of parent participation is that 
an increase in parents’ concern for the improvement of education 
is essential if the elementary schools are to meet and overcome 
the problems which face them. Parents will go far in support of a 
program in which they have had some participation. A point 
against parent participation is that small but vocal groups have 
been known to ride their hobbyhorses into classrooms. If parent 
participation is to succeed, there is real need to balance the ef- 
forts of all lest the classroom become a puppet for an adept 
minority or for those who might be selfish. 

Another disadvantage is that parent participation may take 
too much of the profe sssional staff's time and thus defeat one of 
the very things it seeks to accomplish. Some parents may con- 
sider it an invitation for open season on all phases of educational 
matters. Parents groups have been known to make recommenda- 
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tions that cannot or should not be adopted, and they are resent- 
ful when their ideas are not accepted. Other groups may be 
dilatory, time wasting, and may become “committee happy.” 

Overshadowing these disadvantages, against which safeguards 
can be developed, is the help that properly guided groups can 
often give. They can do detail work for the staff and the board 
and may have the time to do it more thoroly. They give educa- 
tors fresh points of view. They release the staff from certain extra- 
curriculum activities. They bring forth hidden talents. But above 
all, they help the staff to know and to understand the community 
better. Most boards find that parent participation within limits 
is good. 


Some Guides and Counsel 


The following, among others, are guides that a board of educa- 
tion can set up for parent participation: 


1. Parents should be charged carefully with clearly defined and spe- 
cific tasks. 
. Whenever possible a time limit should be set for completing the task. 
3. If the task calls for recommendations, parents should be urged to 
present choices with reasons. 


bo 


4. Board members should not serve as active members of parents groups 
but may attend meetings. If members do attend, they should abstain 
from voting. 

5. No staff member should be expected to devote more than one evening 
a week to working with parents groups. This one evening should be 
specifically designated when a group begins its work. 

6. No person should serve on more than one committee at a time. 

. Membership of parents groups should be varied as follows: by area, by 

occupation, by sex, and by organizational membership. 

8. If possible, nonparents should participate in parents groups for their 
more objective points of view. 


The task of the board is real. It is not simple. It cannot and 
should not delegate any of its basic authority. It must be espe- 
cially careful not to weaken in any way the foundation of its 
staff. But it can, on the advice of and working thru its profes- 
sional supervisor, help toward the development of the leadership, 
technics, checks, and skills that will lead to the effective use of 
parents. 
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The Superintendent Looks at 


Parent Participation 


HENRY M. GUNN 
Superintendent 

Palo Alto Unified School District 
Palo Alto, California 


2 mal participation in the elementary school varies in degree 
among the communities of America and thruout the coun- 
tries of the world. One of the professors at Stanford University 
relates an incident which happened to him and his wife while 
they were in Australia on Fulbright Scholarships last year. Their 
11-year-old daughter had been enrolled in an Australian school 
for girls. The pupils attended classes comparable with classes 
for pupils of similar ages in this country. The mother went to the 
school on several occasions in the hope of visiting the teacher 
and observing classroom procedure. She was always sent to the 
office of the headmistress, who talked with her graciously and 
explained the program and rules of the school. But somehow 
she just did not get to meet the teacher or observe the class. Near 
the close of the school term, she decided to make one last effort 
to visit the class. She bought a present, wrapped it with care, and 
went to the secretary, explaining that she and her daughter were 
leaving for the United States and that she would like to say good- 
by to the teacher, thank her for her kindness to her daughter 
and present her with a gift. The secretary sent her to the Sad. 
mistress. The mother explained her request to the headmistress, 
and that lady replied, “That’s very nice. Just leave the present 
here and I'll see that your message is delivered and that Miss 
Black receives your gift.” The mother left Australia without meet- 
ing the teacher or v isiting the class. 

This is certainly far different from American school systems 
which hold parent conferences, parent visiting periods, and par- 
ent participation programs. Perhaps some principals and teachers 
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believe we could follow some adaptation of the Australian pro- 
gram if not its complete adoption. If we are so different from our 
Australian neighbors in our attitude toward parent-school rela- 
tions, how do we explain to them and to school systems which 
do not use parent participation, why parent participation is 
desirable? And if, it is desirable, why does it seem to operate 
successfully in some schools and not in others? 

The parent-teacher association, mothers clubs, dads clubs, and 
other parents groups have long been interested in public educa- 
tion. These groups have assisted schools or school districts in 
passing bond issues and tax levies; in buying pianos, motion- 
picture projectors, library books, and other instructional aids not 
provided in the school budget; in electing schoolboard members; 
in assisting in the passage of school legislation; and in other 
activities in which we have needed the assistance of lay adult 
groups. We should be grateful to these groups for the assistance 
they have given us over the years. We have created their interest 
in the school program and the problems of public-school educa- 
tion. Can parents do more than serve us in the various ways that 
have been listed above? Is it desirable to have them assist the 
schools in re-examining the purposes of public education, in 
assisting in instruction, in redesigning the curriculum, or in the 
evaluation of the school program? 


Direct Support of the Instructional Program 


Parents can make a greater contribution to several areas of the 
school program. One of these areas is service on curriculum com- 
mittees. 


As Members of Curriculum Committees 


The role of parents or lay members on curriculum committees 
should be carefully explained by school district officials and by 
the local school principal. In general, the function of parents w ill 
be in planning, not in production. In planning to revise a course 
of study, administrators, teachers, and parents should spend con- 
siderable time together reviewing the literature and the research 
in the field which is under consideration for change and improve- 
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ment. Parents should understand the reasons for revising the 
course and form a wholesome concept of the objectives of the 
course, the methods of instruction, and the materials necessary 
to aid instruction in the classroom. 

In the planning period of course revision, parents usually meet 
frequently and do a great amount of reading and discussion. 
This is the time when general decisions are made. In the pro- 
duction or writing stage, parents meet less frequently. They re- 
view from time to time what the staff has written and make 
comments on the organization and content. In putting the new 
course into action in the classrooms, parents groups are called 
in to review progress. After the course is in operation and has 
had a year or two of evaluation, the committee is disbanded. 

In our community the participation by parents in such a com- 
mittee usually covers a period of three or four years. In the 
first year, meetings are generally held biweekly; in succeeding 
years, three or four times a year. Parents wlter good ideas in 
preparing the general framework and serve as good critics for the 
work while it is in progress. 


As Resource Persons 


A second type of assistance which parents can provide to the 
schools is service as resource persons. 

In any of the elementary-school grades there are learning ac- 
tivities in progress in which persons with specialized skill or 
knowledge can be of service to the teachers. A few illustrations 
should indicate some of the types of resource persons that are 
helpful. 

On a visit to four elementary schools a few days ago, I found 
20 parents acting as resource persons. This visiting was on a day 
when schools were working with special interest groups. This 
program is carried for an hour period two days each week in the 
intermediate grades and is designed for enriching the regular 
program of classes. Interest groups consist of not more than 20 
pupils who have shown preference for an area of study. Parents 
were working with groups of children in arts and crafts, chem- 
istry, biology, Spanish, French, creative writing, oil painting, 
dress design, dramatics, physics, chorus, music appreciation, 
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literature appreciation, aviation, and newspaper production. 

One group of fifth-grade pupils was working with a mechanical 
engineer building an electrically driven scooter. The group had 
studied principles of electricity, had developed working draw- 
ings, and now was in the actual production. 

Another group was preparing for the production of a play 
which they had written. Some of the pupils were making stage 
sets, others were rehearsing parts, and some were designing cos- 
tumes. The leader was a person with broad background in the 
theater both as actor and as director. 

Another group was making chemical analyses of various foods 
which they had brought to the school. The parent leader holds 
a PhD in chemistry from a German university. 

The foregoing illustrations are of one type of parent use as 
resource persons. Another plan is to request parents with special 
talent to come to school for the presentation of some special topic. 
A parent who has lived in Brazil for a decade and speaks Portu- 
guese fluently can be of great assistance with a social studies unit 
on Brazil. A teacher may want such a person for only one or 
for several class periods. A parent who is a professional writer 
can motivate pupils toward better writing or stimulate their study 
of vocabulary and language. Parents who have specialized know]- 
edge in the various fields of science can be of great help in ele- 
mentary science such as the study of elementary electricity, the 
rudiments of nuclear physics, the various fields of communica- 
tion, astronomy, plant life, and animal life. 

An up-to-date file of these resource persons can be kept in the 
principal’s office for his own community and duplicated in the 
central office for use in the district. 


Many Questions Need Answering 


Parent participation in curriculum development is not a pana- 
cea. It is not easily organized. It needs careful supervision. It 
takes a great deal of skill on the part of the principal. Principals 
who plan to have parents take part in any of these areas should 
work with the staff and with parents in planning the program. 
There are many pitfalls which can be avoided if the principal 
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is to be successful in such a program. The following list of 
questions indicates a few problems that the elementary-school 
principal should consider before initiating any such program: 


1. Is the community ready to develop such a program? Has the idea been 
thoroly discusse d by a wide variety of people in the community? Do 
they believe that it will benefit the children thru enrichment of the 
learning program? 
Are teachers ready to develop such a program? Are teachers fearful 
that parents might interfere too much? Are they willing to spend time 
in training teacher helpers? Do they believe that there are resource 
persons in the community who have special knowledge that will be 
valuable in class instruction? Will this plan be imposed upon them or 
can it be used at their discretion? Will it create envy among the 
parents selected to help and those who are excluded? 

3. Will the program be well organized? Has the principal set up a list of 
persons who understand elementary -school children and who can 
make themselves understood by children? Do they have an under- 
standing of elementary teaching methods? Do they talk too much? 
Do they talk above the heads of the children? Is the subjectmatter 
they present pertinent to the topic? Does the schedule fit into the regu- 
lar program of activities? Is it a planned program or is it a sporadic 


bo 


and unplanned one? 

4. Is the additional effort needed to plan such a program and to put it 
into operation valuable enough in the improvement of learning to 
justify its organization? 

5. Are adequate materials available for use by resource persons who are 
to take part in such a program? 

6. Have plans been made to evaluate the success of such a program? 


The superintendent of the district is also confronted with some 
searching questions if he is to give it his support. Will such a pro- 
gram be effective in all the schools in the district? Will its effec- 
tiveness depend upon the type of community being served and 
the availability of resource persons in the community? Is the 
principal of the school in which the program is to be initiated 
skilful enough in working with people, both teachers and par- 
ents, to keep the program operating smoothly and effectively? 
Does the principal believe in the program even if he does not 
have the skills to operate it? 

The superintendent of schools is responsible for giving adminis- 
trative approval of the program of parent participation in his 
school district. He can do this in several ways. He can indicate 
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thru his printed bulletins, statements to the press, and public 
addresses his favorable attitude toward parent participation in 
various phases of the school program. Meeting with school prin- 
cipals and administrative staff in order to organize good proce- 
dures in parent participation is a second method in which he 
can give approval and leadership. It is also his responsibility 
to evaluate from time to time the effectiveness of the program 
in the school district and in the individual schools thruout the 
community. 

Parent participation in many communities appears to be worth- 
while. It serves to enrich the elementary- school program. It brings 
to the community a better understanding of the school. It has 
in it a fundamental concept of the community school. It chal- 
lenges principal, teacher, and parent to improve the instructional 
program. As superintendent, I believe parent participation will 
work effectively where good leadership is available thru the 
principal, where teachers communicate effectiv ely with parents, 
and where parents want a good program of elementary educa- 
tion for their children. 
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A Lawyer Looks at Parent 


Participation 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN 
Assistant Director 

Research Division 

National Education Association 


— participation in the various aspects of the public- 
school program has advantages and disadvantages, as pointed 
out in other articles of this Yearbook. Consideration is given not 
only to existing (whether common or rare) forms of school 
participation by parents but also to forms of parent participation 
that are deemed desirable in and for themselves and, therefore, 
become future goals of modern education. 

In this article, educational values, community esprit de corps, 
and public relations are set to one side. These aspects of parent 
participation are important, but so, too, are the underlying legal 
principles. The law exists; it cannot be ignored. Altho practice 
does not always follow legal principles in many areas of our 
lives, the possibility that practice may ev entually be challenged 
judicially should give pause to each of us. School personnel and 
parents alike disreg zard at their peril the legal principles affecting 
parent participation in the public-school program. 


Schoolboard Responsibilities 


The first principle that comes to mind is that the board of 
education is legally responsible for the conduct of the public 
schools in accordance with state constitutional and statutory 
enactments. The board of education is legally responsible for 
establishing policy; staff members employed by the board are 
responsible for carrying out these policies. Therefore, a board of 
education has no legal right to abdicate its authority, nor can 
its staff divorce itself from the responsibilities allotted to it. 
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The school laws of many states authorize boards of education 
to accept donations of property from private individuals. The 
courts have sanctioned gifts, in most cases of real estate, but 
have pointed out that the donor must release control of the 
property to the board of education while it is being used for 
public-school purposes. The only limitation that can legally be 
included in a deed of conveyance is a provision that when the 
property is no longer used for public-school purposes, title 
therein shall revert to the donor. By analogy, gifts of personal 
property, such as equipment, may be presented to boards of 
education by private individuals. However, donors cannot insist 
that a board of education accept an unwanted gift, nor can a 
board of education accept a gift presented on condition that it 
be used only in accordance with the donor's wishes. 

From these principles emerges the conclusion that a parent 
individually or a group of parents collectively may legally offer 
gifts to a board of education but cannot demand that the board 
accept the offering nor can they control the use of an accepted 
gift. Parent-teacher associations have traditionally furnished the 
schools with considerable amounts of equipment for which 
school funds are not expended. The possibility of friction exists 
when the association and the board of education do not agree on 
a particular type of equipment. On such occasions, the decision 
to accept or refuse a gift rests with the board. 

Because boards of education may legally accept gifts of 
property, it does not necessarily follow that they may legally 
accept gifts of services. Here again, we must rely on analogy. 
Parents who come onto school property may be invitees, licen- 
sees, or trespassers. Those who are invited by a board of edu- 
cation or by its agent, a staff member, have certain rights that 
do not accrue to licensees, those who are permitted to come on 
school property but are not invited to do so. A licensee has 
limited rights that a trespasser does not have. One who comes 
into a school or onto school property in violation of reasonable 
rules and regulations of the board of education may be ejected 
by the principal as a trespasser. 

The staff member who invites or permits parent participation 
without prior approval by the board of education may find that 
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he has exceeded his authority. In no case should parents be 
invited or permitted to accept responsibilities that are legally 
exclusive functions of the boar 1. The extent to which they can 
legally be invited or permitted to accept responsibilities that 
are the functions of the school staff depends upon the specific 
circumstances and the particular function. If the legislature or 
the board of education has imposed a duty on a staff member 
or on a Classification of staff members, the responsibility for its 
accomplishment rests on them. If the staff members delegate their 
duties to parents, their actions are legally questionable, but 
there is no question as to their legal responsibility for its being 


done properly. 


Parents as Resource Persons 


In educational literature much has been made of the use of 
parents as resource persons. It is possible that this form of 
parent participation violates state law. If the resource person 
merely limits his activities to those that heighten interest and 
do not relate to evaluation or other professional responsibilities, 
the question is quite different from what it would be if the 
teacher makes the presentation a part of the course to be included 
in the evaluation of the pupils’ achievement. A parent can con- 
tribute information to a class but cannot conduct a class (as a 
substitute for the teacher) in the technical sense of the word. 

In some states the use of noncertificated persons as resource 
people is regulated by law, and the language of that law implies 
that services cannot be accepted except by compliance therewith. 
As an example, the California Education Code may be quoted: 


13060. The principal of any public school may employ, when so directed 
by the governing board of the school district, special lecturers well quali- 
fied in their subjects to speak before classes and assemblies of students of 
the school, without the lecturer being required to hold a teacher’s credential 
or certificate. 

No such lecturer may be employed by the principal of any school for 
more than four lectures in any term. 


Furthermore, other school laws may be violated by the ac- 
ceptance of gratuitous services of parents. For example, a parent 
who is a physician may be invited or permitted to conduct health 
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examinations of children as his contribution to the school pro- 
gram. Certainly, few would deny that this physician has at heart 
the welfare of the children and of the community. On the assump- 
tion that the board of education has not engaged a school physi- 
cian, the free services of the invitee or licensee should be most 
acceptable. However, suppose that state law requires the board 
of education to employ a school physician or imposes the respon- 
sibility for health examinations of pupils on the local public health 
officer. Acceptance of the services of the parent physician who 
is not employed by the schoolboard, in the first instance, or by 
the public health office, in the second instance, is a violation of 
law on the part of the board. Probably no trouble would result 
unless one or more of the other parents have less than complete 
confidence in the physician whose services are being accepted, 
possibly because of a difference in the theory of medicine they 
follow. The possibility of legal difficulties is always present when 
irregular procedures are followed, however justified they may 
seem to be. It has been rightly stated that “hard cases make poor 
law.” 


Legal Liability of Parents 


Let us discuss the problem of parent participation from an 
entirely different point of view. When things go wrong, is a par- 
ticipating parent liable? Many forms of parent participation could 
bring this question to the front. For example, parents may take 
over the chore of collecting pupil contributions or savings bank 
deposits—to relieve the teachers and principals. Thru careless 
bookkeeping by a well-meaning parent, some of the money may 
not be properly credited. Or, parents may chaperone groups of 
pupils on field trips, and injury may result from inadequate super- 
vision. Parents who accept these responsibilities should be in- 
formed that each individual is legally responsible for his own 
defections; parents and teachers alike are subject to suits alleging 
negligence. Further, when a parent participating in the super- 
vision of pupils is negligent, the regular teacher might be held 
liable for the parent’s “sins” of commission or omission. The 
principal or superintendent who selected the particular parent 
could be liable if he made an obviously unwise choice. In those 
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states where the legislature has abrogated the governmental im- 
munity of schoolboards, negligence of a parent might impose 
liability on the board of education. In a few states, the legislature 
has authorized the use of schoolboard funds to pay damages of 
teachers, and sometimes other members of its staff, when the 
courts have found them liable for negligence. Such “save harm- 
less” laws would not indemnify negligent parents. 

At this point it may be appropriate to mention that requiring 
parents to sign a note giving permission for their children to go 
on field trips does not relieve the chaperone, be he a teacher or 
a parent, from liability in the event of an injury caused by the 
chaperone’s negligence. Some schools require that these notes 
from parents waive liability. Undoubtedly the psychological 
effect is good, but the waiver has no legal effect. 


Curriculum Revision 


Another recommended form of parent participation is in cur- 
riculum revision. Here again, the extent to which parents can 
legally participate in this function is limited. Naturally, it is 
desirable for school personnel and parents to discuss together the 
content of courses in the curriculum. The value is largely for 
parents to understand the objectives of the educators, altho the 
educators also can profit from a better understanding of the 
objectives of parents. The danger lies in the possibility that the 
participating parents will be unwilling to leave the decisions to 
the professional staff of the school or that the professional staff 
may be unduly influenced by the views of parents who are 
prominent in the community. 

Actually school personnel do not want to be caught on either 
horn of the dilemma. In districts where the schoolboard refuses 
to permit parents to discuss curriculum revision, the personnel 
may be faced with a fait accompli when groups of parents are 
successful in having placed on the statute books laws which 
seriously interfere with the attainment of sound educational 
objectives. In districts where the schoolboard invites parents to 
discuss curriculum revision, the staff may be faced with the 
necessity of opposing unwise suggestions which, unless the 
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parents are skilfully led to proper conclusions, may prove equally 
harmful. 

Parents must realize that teachers are entitled to a reasonable 
degree of academic freedom. Children of many different home 
backgrounds attend the public schools. No group, even if pre- 
dominant in number or prestige, should impinge upon a teacher's 
right and duty to teach children facts that will be helpful in 
their associations with others whose views may differ. Of course, 
a teacher cannot constitutionally give sectarian education in the 
public schools, but information in the nature of comparative 
religion is not sectarian education. Understanding of the politic: 
of foreign countries is essential. Knowledge of the mores of 
aliens and naturalized citizens, whose traditions may differ from 
those of the typical American-born, is important. Parents who 
interfere with teachers when they attempt to broaden the hori- 
zons of their pupils not only are socially backward but are on the 
borderline (if they have not actually crossed the line) between 
cooperative interest and illegal interference. 

It is the duty of school administrators and the board of edu- 
cation to see that teachers do not go beyond proper limits in ful- 
filling their educational functions. The only rights of a parent 
who thinks a teacher has done so are (a) to discuss the matter 
with the teacher to obtain a- better understanding of his objec- 
tives, and (b) to file a complaint with the board of education 
asking for a review of the teacher’s conduct. 


Certain Rights of Parents 


As a matter of fact, the right of parents to file a complaint 
against a teacher with the board of education is not always legally 
clear, especially if the complaint requests that the teacher be 
dismissed. About 68 percent of the instructional personnel of the 
public schools in the country are employed under tenure laws 
which specify causes for dismissal and declare the proper pro- 
cedure for the dismissal of teachers who have acquired tenure 
status. Over half of these laws are silent as to who may prefer 
charges; in many jurisdictions judicial interpretation would be 
required to determine whether parents could file charges. The 
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other half of these laws are about equally divided between those 
stating that only the superintendent or a school officer may 
present complaints to the board and those stating that charges 
may be filed by “persons.” Only one case is known to have hinged 
upon the right of a group of parents to file charges. That case 
was decided in a state where the tenure law de: “persons” 
to prefer charges, and a complaint filed by a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation was deemed to have been legal. 

However, even when the right of parents to prefer charges 
seems clear, the board of education has the right to dismiss the 
complaint if it considers the charges trivial or immaterial. The 
Commissioner of Education of New York State has said: 


The board of education cannot avoid responsibility for determining 
whether complaints against teachers, irrespective of their origin, justify the 
preferring of formal charges. Teachers who are continuously dealing with 
the children of the community and who are responsible for their discipline 
and the appraisal of their schoolwork are particularly exposed to unfounded 
or malicious complaints. Boards of education must of necessity recognize 
this fact in administering the school system and may properly be expected 
to assure themselves before formal charges are preferred that the complaints 
upon which such charges are based merit consideration. 


On the other hand, parents may enforce their rights in court 
if a teacher or any other member of the school staff or the board 
of education impinges upon some constitutional right of their 
children. Certain types of released-time programs have been held 
to violate the First Amendment to the federal constitution, guar- 
anteeing religious liberty; compulsory flag salute and pledge of 
allegiance have also been held to invade the religious liberty 
of those who conscientiously object on this ground. Conv ersely, 
a board of education which denies pupils the privilege of mem- 
bership in secret societies has been held not to impair any con- 
stitutional rights of pupils. What is and what is not a denial of 
constitutional rights is a question for the courts. Parents are 
entitled to a judicial answer. When the court has spoken against 
action of a schoolboard, parents have the right to demand com- 
pliance thru the courts. In the absence of judicial opinion that 
some action of the board of education is unconstitutional, parents 
cannot legally force the board to change its action. The only 
solution then is for the objecting residents to effect a change in 
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the membership of the board when the terms of the current 
members expire. 

Disciplinary problems present another area where parent par- 
ticipation meets legal barriers. On the face of it, one could easily 
say that unhampered discussion among teachers and parents must 
surely bring improved behavior on the part of the children attend- 
ing the school. However, the deeper one delves into the legality 
of open discussions of pupil behavior, the less sure he becomes 
that the possible good results justify taking the chance of defam- 
ing some child. True, a teacher should discuss with a parent the 
behavior of that parent’s child; true, a teacher may legally discuss 
the behavior of a child with the principal, with the gi ae psy- 
chologist, or with any other member of the staff who has some 
official connection with the child. But a teacher has no legal right 
to discuss his pupils with teachers who are not officially con- 
cerned nor with other parents. Therefore, the legality of discus- 
sion of disciplinary problems by groups of teachers and parents 
is at best questionable. Certainly, if these discussions are carried 
on, pupils should never be named or identified by innuendoes. 
Otherwise, entirely unfounded rumors of a defamatory nature 
may be spread, and both talemakers and talebearers could be 
subject to suit for slander. 


Conclusions 


This article was not designed with the intent to discourage 
parent participation in the school program. Its objective was to 
bring to light the possible legal pitfalls that have been neglected 
in the current emphasis upon the participation of parents. A 
board of education may decide not to let a calculated risk inter- 
fere with a desirable policy, the legal validity of which may later 
be tested by a court decision. The history of education in the 
United States is full of instances where practice outran the law. 
Use of public funds for high schools, installation of school cafe- 
terias, and use of school buses for field trips are examples. The 
fact is, nevertheless, that legal limitations on parent participation 
exist today. Parents and educators should be aware of the legal 
risks they are taking and should act with full knowledge of their 
legal responsibilities. To that end this article has been written. 
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Togetherness Can Be Built 


MARGARET W. EFRAEMSON 
Principal 

Walton School 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


fare in the elementary school can be a limited, lonesome 
enterprise without staff, home, and community understanding 
and support. Teacher-education institutions and school adminis- 
trators know this with deep bone knowledge. Individual teach- 
ers know this, too. Yet these wisdoms and insights are frequently 
negated in daily practice unless each school staff achieves for 
itself a desirable unity of purpose and envelops itself in a warm 
supportive friendliness in which parents, as well as teachers and 
children, may bask. 

Ideally all who cross the threshold of any school should be- 
lieve: This is our beloved school. In it we teach and learn ways 
of thinking, feeling, behaving, and living which will improve 
ourselves and our community. All of us work in it, all of us count 
in it, all of us have a stake in its success. Each of us has different 
energies, talents, and capacities to bring to our school. We will 
share these gifts of ours as, in a spirit of mutual acceptance 
and concern, we strive to work together in increasingly effective 
ways. 

Parents and children will come to share in and subscribe to this 
belief to the extent that the staff believes and practices it. The 
school staff, in turn, needs leadership to achieve the good rela- 
tionships, the democratic working procedures, and the satisfac- 
tions in accomplishment out of which this belief evolves. Tho 
leadership functions are continually shifting in a cohesive group, 
let us assign to the elementary-school principal the responsibility 
for providing initial leadership and discuss very briefly ways in 
which he may (a) build togetherness thru his personal relations, 
and (b) build togetherness thru cooperative problem-solving. 
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Building Togetherness thru Personal Relations 


It is easy to respond in kind to consistent friendliness and 
sincere personal interest, coupled with even a reasonable skill 
in human relations. The principal who values these traits as the 
basis of his relationships begins to set this tone for the school 
at his first interview with his newest teacher, parent, or child. 
The assumption that here we all like each other and depend on 
each other is a reassuring icebreaker. The newcomer responds, 
and seeds of a good relationship are sown. The newcomer—be he 
parent, child, or teacher—often has anxieties which, if put into 
words, might include such questions as: 


. What is expected of me here? 

. What help will I need in meeting these expectations? 
. What contribution to the group can I make? 

. Will I feel proud to be part of this group effort? 

. Can I grow and achieve in this situation? 

. Will my efforts be appreciated and valued? 


oe 


Duk CO 


These anxieties have to be resolved to the newcomer’s satis- 
faction before he allies himself with group purposes, puts down 
his roots, relaxes, and “belongs.” After the initial welcome, the 
principal and all established members of the group must be able, 
without tension and defensiveness, to continue to emanate 
friendliness and personal interest; they must involve the new- 
comer in many specifics of this group’s practices and policies. 
Established group members must reaffirm in their individual 
ways the principal’s premise that here we all like each other, 
depend upon each other, and work together toward understood 
and valued goals. 

No group responding dynamically to the demands and events 
of even one school day can fake such a response even to help 
a newcomer. If the group has lived in an atmosphere of goodwill, 
has discussed its goals, and has settled for itself acceptable ways 
of treating its members and attacking its problems, it can reach 
out and welcome the new personality. On the other hand, a con- 
fused, disorganized group tends to ignore a newcomer or to make 
insincere, uneasy, inconsistent overtures toward him. This kind 
of group may operate against its own common interests or lash 
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out unreasonably at a group member or leader. Such behavior 
is the salient characteristic of any group that has not achieved 
acceptance of its group aims and roles. 

Studying human behavior and group dynamics helps most of 
us to become better group members and leaders. By encouraging 
staff members to work in this area, the principal consciously 
spreads yet another skill for building togetherness thruout the 
school and its community. 

As the legally responsible status leader, the principal who 
wants to build togetherness may depend largely on his own ca- 
pacity to trigger an effective chain reaction of friendliness and 
trust. However, he is alert to the danger of nullifying the in- 
dividual and group cooperativeness thru errors in judgment, 
omissions, angers, or inconsistencies. If he gives himself and his 
staff the freedom to make mistakes, the danger can be minimized 
or turned into the raw material for future progress. Errors are 
going to be made anyway, but if they are made in an atmosphere 
which accepts them as a necessary part of learning and living, 
they lose their devastating effects of tension and rejection. 


Building Togetherness 
thru Cooperative Problem-Solving 


Our school found itself facing a new problem that we are still 
working thru. Our basically stable 60-year-old neighborhood 
began to change. Parents and children who were our friends 
put “For Sale” signs on their houses. Prosperity had come to some 
wage earners and the green suburbs were calling. Some blocks 
displayed 20 or 30 such signs at a time. What amounted to a 
mass migration began. In a single busy month we tallied nearly 
500 admissions and dismissals of pupils. One teacher, six weeks 
after school began, had retained only five pupils originally as- 
signed to her in June. Her class had grown to 40, and she had 
the task of orienting 35 new children to each other and the school. 
Other teachers nearly matched the rate of change. This sudden 
community mobility strained our school equilibrium and threat- 
ened even our staff spirit of togetherness. Children lost play- 
mates faster than they could adjust to new ones. They became 
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irritable and unhappy. Teachers got fewer satisfactions from 
their teaching. Settled lines of home and school communication 
failed. More mothers worked. More school-hopping, unsettled 
families brought their insecurities and antagonisms with them to 
our school. More children per house came with the new families, 
and we all felt the pressure of physical crowding in our school 
building. How could we turn this situation to our advantage? 


A Means Toward Solution 


Just at this time the Philadelphia Fellowship Commission of- 
fered an opportunity to seven schools in our city to volunteer a 
team consisting of a principal, a parent, and two teachers to meet 
together in a problem-solving seminar. Each school would iden- 
tify its own problem, work on it “at home,” and have the benefit 
of presenting it and discussing progress in solving it at eight four- 
hour seminar sessions spaced over five months. Dr. H. H. Giles 
of New York University led a team of consultants from the Fel- 
lowship Commission, the Philadelphia Public School Curriculum 
Office, Temple University, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
These consultants were to work along with the teams, lending 
assistance and suggesting available resources. Should our school 
join this seminar? 

The question was presented at our monthly Policy Committee 
meeting. Teacher representatives from each grade discussed the 
matter in the light of our problem of a shifting school population. 
The principal was willing to give up time to the seminar only if 
the Policy Committee would consider the team repr esentative of 
the whole staff of the school, if two teachers and a parent would 
also volunteer, and if the Policy Committee would enlist the 
active cooperation of all the teachers in an action program 
designed to improve our situation. Two teachers and the presi- 
dent of our Home and School Association volunteered, and the 
faculty gave us its support. We joined the seminar. 


Broad Sharing but Sharp Focus 


The complete story of our seminar participation cannot be told 
briefly. What needs to be emphasized here is that a broad sharing 
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of responsibility in coming to an important group decision gave 
a basic strength to what we were doing. All teachers had a stake 
in the success of the program. Mrs. Leslie, our parent team mem- 
ber, followed the same procedure with the Home and School 
Association Executive Board. It, too, had a stake in our program. 

All of us, too, recognized our problem and felt the need for 
doing something about it, another essential for any effective co- 
operative action and its concomitant of togetherness. For the 
other seminar teams we had to record our plans and our progress. 
This requirement was difficult, tedious, and annoying, but we 
found that in communicating with the distant seminar teams, 
we also were communicating with each other and clarifying pur- 
poses and procedures for ourselves. As our record grew and 
lengthened, we began to feel a sense of common accomplishment 
that again increased our feeling of togetherness. We were criti- 
cal of our progress and ourselves, and the written record gave us 
material that we could assess impersonally. 

Our purposes as we stated them for the record were: 


1. To improve children’s ways of interacting with other children and 
with adults both in and out of school 

2. To improve our ways of weaving the “R” of human relations into the 
regular subjects of the school curriculum and into our school be- 
havior patterns 

3. To enlarge our parent-school relations program, stressing neighbor- 
liness in school and community 

4. To help children and adults accept and follow thru on the rights and 
duties of citizenship in school and community. 


All our activities were planned by our faculty and directed 
and evaluated by the faculty Policy Committee. We tried using 
every technic we knew to turn our school into a functioning, 
coherent ¢ group with a common purpose. All children and many 
parents participated in our planning. We centered our plans on 
the slogan, “Thinking of Others,” in a deliberate attempt to build 
a catch phrase which might appeal to children. We used the 
first letters of each word and evolved a new word in Walton life, 
T.O.O. Sometimes it was a noun, sometimes it was a verb, but 
either way it was vital. 

Every faculty member “brainstormed” a list of things we might 
do. This list was combined and presented to the faculty who 
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selected our T.O.O. activities from it. Thus another essential— 
the use of all group members’ ideas—strengthened our action 
program. Each month we mimeographed citizenship bulletins, 
and tho we rotated both responsibility for writing them and for 
doing the work indicated in them, they each contained what we 
called a monthly blueprint of T.O.O. activities. Using columns 
headed Who, Where, What, How, and When, we set up programs 
which parents, children, and staff would follow. 


An excerpt from our fourth monthly bulletin shows how we 
were appraising our cooperative problem-solving: 


T.O.O. has been in existence as a symbol and as a slogan for only a few 
months. We have accomplished as much as we have in our T.O.O. program 
because we have built on good ways our faculty has of working together, 
on an accepted philosophy of education, and on our knowledge of the needs 
of boys and girls and the community in which they live. We had already 
structured our school life to include many individual and group opportuni- 
ties for children to interact and to practice skills of friendliness and citizen- 
ship. We needed only to build on this: 

What have we accomplished? 

How can we measure changes that have occurred? 

Please let us know in your own way. Summaries of T.O.O. charts, citizen- 
ship ratings on progress charts, response to your questionnaires, your own 
or your class’s unchanneled opinion, or any tangible evidence you can give 
of changes in perception, attitude, and behavior you attribute to T.O.O. 
will be welcomed. The Policy Committee will combine your evaluations. 

The really different thing about T.O.O. is our method. It consists of these 
three parts: 


1, We have worked as a school on the same thing at the same time 
thruout the term. 


to 


. We have planned together and have publicized or communicated our 
plans to each other. 

3. We have continued or rejected specifics of our plan on a group ap- 

proval basis. 


Living with the Problem 


Our problem is one that is still with us, but we evolved a prob- 
lem-solving technic that we can still apply. We achieved a staff 
unity that helps us give a feeling of participation and together- 
ness to our teachers, children, and parents. 
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Leadership in Staff Relationships 


DUDLEY C. SNYDER 

District Principal 

Union Free School, District No. 24 
Valley Stream, New York 


I THE early days of public-school education, the teacher as- 
sumed the responsibility for whatever administration was 
needed, particularly in the early one-room schools. When a 
school enrolled enough pupils to require two teachers, one of the 
teachers became the head teacher. Frequently the head teacher 
was charged with some minor administrative responsibilities. 
Around the beginning of the nineteenth century, in some urban 
areas, schools had expanded to the point where there were more 
than two teachers, and the head teacher became known as the 
principal teacher. 

During the first half of that century, villages and cities ex- 
panded to the point where it became necessary to have one 
person, the principal, directly in charge of the school. The prin- 
cipal occasionally attended meetings of the schoolboard and 
advised on materials of instruction and other matters. His 
teaching was confined mostly to the upper grades, and super- 
vision was hardly known. By 1858 a new development was 
appearing. Elsbree* quotes from the Cincinnati School Report 
of that year: “The most efficient agency in the improvement of 
the schools has been the constant and active supervision of the 
Principals over the labors of their Assistants.” 

In recognizing this improvement in the schools, the board of 
education relieved most of the principals of many of the direct 
teaching duties and set up rooms specifically for record keeping 
and dealing with the general business of the schools. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century, when the 
city superintendency came into existence, most of the persons 





1Elsbree, Willard S. The American Teacher. New York: American Book Co., 
1989. p. 174. 
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selected for the positions were those who had had experience as a 
principal. Subsequently, boards of education gradually began to 
use principals in helping to determine school policies. Within the 
last 25 years, the principal has come to be recognized as a leader 
in developing and interpreting policy to the staff and to the 
community. In city superintendencies, the principal has become 
the “good right hand” of the superintendent. In county or district 
superintendencies, the principal, under the supervision of the 
superintendent, deals directly with his own board of education 
and is held responsible for most of the major policy developed. 

In the presentday school organization where the principal is 
directly responsible to the board of education, he is in a position 
to initiate, to retard, or to maintain the status quo of most of 
the major activities affecting every member of the school staff. 
He is the key person from whom all phases of a school program 
logically develop. Between him and the board of education all 
basic decisions are made. 


The Principal as the Leader 


To do his job effectively, the principal must have the profes- 
sional training necessary and certain qualities of leadership. A 
principal of any school falls into one of two categories as a leader. 
He may be a status leader or a functional leader. The former is 
more or less a position of authority, while the latter merges 
authority and accepted leadership ability. Anderson and Davies * 
explain these terms in this way: “Status leaders have titles such 
as chairman, mayor, president, superintendent, or principal.” A 
functional leader, on the other hand, seeks to develop leadership 
within his staff by first winning genuine respect for his own 
leadership abilities. This leadership must be derived from func- 
tion rather than status alone. 

McClure * describes the seven “master keys” which, written for 
the administrator, apply to the principal in the exercise of func- 
tional leadership. Such a principal should be aware that: 


* Anderson, Vivienne, and Davies, Daniel R. Patterns of Educational Leader- 
ship. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. p. 20 

*McClure, Worth. “Seven Keys to Leadership.” Nation’s Schools 57: 47; 
May 1956. 
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. Every school should make a difference in its community. 

. The administrator is a social engineer. 

The administrator is a teacher of teachers. 

The administrator is a vicarious teacher of pupils. 

The administrator is responsible for the success of his school. 

. The administrator is concerned with teachers as individuals. 

. The administrator himself must grow personally and professionally. 


NOUR © toe 


If we accept the term functional leadership as being descrip- 
tive of the responsibility of the principal, the status of the princi- 
pal in staff relationships falls into a specific pattern. He is the 
key person in working with the board of education, the whole 
staff, and the community. 


Working with the Board of Education 


At meetings of the board of education, the principal will rec- 
ommend policy dealing with areas such as: (a) development 
of the curriculum; (b) evaluation of the curriculum; (c) super- 
vision of the curriculum; (d) employment of necessary personnel 
to carry out the policies approved; (e) development of or 
changes in salary schedules and bylaws; (f) selection and pro- 
curement of supplies and materials of instruction; (g) mainte- 
nance of professional ethics in dealing with the whole staff; and 
(h) encouragement of public relations as it pertains to the whole 
staff and particularly key persons on the staff, the board of edu- 
cation, the principal, the nonteaching staff, and the community. 


Working with the Staff 


From time to time thru faculty meetings, the principal must 
explain and interpret the policy objectives as approved by the 
board of education. 

The establishment of policy, in the legal sense, is the responsi- 
bility of the board of education. Implementation of that policy 
is usually delegated to the principal, who either carries it out 
himself or uses key people in the staff organization to assist him. 
A functional principal will rarely, if ever, try to accomplish this 
job alone because it is too big a task for one person to handle 
and would tend to defeat the purposes of the adaptable school. 
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It is prudent, therefore, to have a well-trained staff, an under- 
standing staff in the sense that it accepts the principal's leader- 
ship, and a staff that is both able and willing to develop and to 
teach an elementary-school curriculum within the framework of 
the policy determined by the board of education. 


Working with Residents of the Community 


The work of the principal in today’s schools, as much as that 
of any other member of the school staff, requires competence in 
human relations. The principal carries the burden of criticisms 
and pressures as a result of changing conditions, and it is he who 
must set the pace in dealing with the entire community, of which 
parents frequently become the most vocal part. To meet this 
problem, a sound program of teacher-parent and parent-teacher 
relationships must be developed jointly by the principal, the 
teachers, and the parents. The public must be shown that the 
good educator today does not desire to go to the far ends of each 
swing of the pendulum of educational “theory and practice but 
rather to a tested position. Where there is continuous evalua- 
tion and planning by administrators, teachers, and parents, this 
position is more readily found. 


Six Technics To Use 


There are many problems that the principal faces in the day- 
to-day relationship with his staff, the board of education, and 
parents; and functional leadership goes a long way toward de- 
veloping the desired school program and harmonious staff rela- 
tions needed to solve them. In 26 years of experience as a school 
administrator, mostly at the elementary-school level, I have found 
six technics of leadership to be productive. 

The principal should study school policies. He should appre- 
ciate the strengths and weaknesses of each member of the staff 
as well as those of each member of the board of education. An 
inexperienced principal should study and evaluate the situation 
for at least a year. Experienced principals may cut the time down 
some but probably not much. Boards of education usually look to 
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the principal for advice, but it should, as a rule, never be given 
until the principal and the staff have agreed on what advice to 
give. 

The principal should keep the county or district superintendent 
informed, or better still, invite him to participate actively in the 
program. 

The principal should assign to or employ key people for certain 
jobs, people who have the personality, the training, and the 
ability to do the work and also the willingness to accept the 
leadership of the principal. 

The principal should form a working committee or team of 
these key people to be constantly on the alert for improving 
policy. This committee or team should consist of: (a) building 
principals, (b) nurse, (c) psychologist, (d) curriculum coordi- 
nator or reading supervisor, (e) kindergarten teacher, (f) a 
teacher of Grade I or II, (g) a teacher of Grade III or IV, (h) a 
teacher of Grade V or VI, (i) physical education teacher, (j) art 
teacher, (k) music teacher, (1) custodian, and (m) parents. 
If you have not tried it, you will be surprised how much help 
(and comfort) such a group can give the principal. 

The principal should arrange meetings, both policy-making 
and general information, with the board of education and have 
the team there. When policy has been formulated by the team 
and accepted by the board of education, the principal should 
arrange for these key people from the staff to meet with other 
members of the staff and the public on such occasions as general 
faculty meetings, grade or subject meetings, and teacher- -parent 
conferences to explain and interpret the objectives desired. Use 
of the team requires delegating responsibility and authority 
commensurate with the assignment. 


Not All at Once 


The objectives of this approach to staff relationships will not be 
achieved overnight. They will succeed to the degree that the 
principal knows where he wants to go, knows what he wants to 
achieve, and develops acceptance of himself by the staff. Such 
an approach requires constant evaluation of the policy itself 
as well as the interpretation and implementation of that policy. 
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Include the Nonprofessional 
Staff, Too 


MARSHALL C. JAMESON 
Principal 

Monteith School 

Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


HE term nonprofessional applied to those members of the 
T school staff who serve as custodians, engineers, clerks, and 
secretaries, if they are considered as equals on the “team’ ’ and if 
their talents and creative abilities are encouraged, is somewhat 
inappropriate. This is certainly true in the Monteith School where 
the nonprofessional personnel, in the five years of our school’s 
existence, have made many contributions of quality. 


The philosophy which we have created for ourselves as a staff 
and for our school embraces among its many beliefs the idea of 
our being ONE, a group of people cooperatively working toward 
jointly ev ae ed goals. The greatest goal is to serve boys pe girls 
capably. Because we built this teamwork feature into our 
philosophy early in the life of our school, we were able to set 
higher goals, w hich would have been beyond the attainment of 
the professional staff working without the strengths of the non- 
professionals. At the beginning of our working together, we ad- 
dressed ourselves to establishing policies which, broadly inter- 
preted, became our philosophy. 


\ The Monteith School is a 28-room, kindergarten-thru-Grade VI school which 
was opened in 1951. It has a staff of 31 teachers, five custodians, and two sec- 
retaries. It is located in a fine residential area. 

We are organized on a self-contained plan, tho this year (1956-57) we are 
organizing a primary block to start in 1957. Our school is a beautiful building, 
its architecture harmonizing with the homes of the surrounding neighborhood. 

The a in Grosse Pointe have a tendency to stay—over 50 percent of 
them make Grosse Pointe their permanent professional | home. However, as in all 
school systems, a number of our young teachers stay with us only from one to 
three years. 
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A Staff Philosophy 


Among the first sections of our policy manual was one on be- 
liefs, the guiding light which first created and since has main- 
tained the spirit of unity and purpose which so strongly per- 
meates our school staff. Some of these beliefs as taken from the 
staff policies manual are: 


Each member of the Monteith staff is respected for the kind of person 
he is and for the contribution he makes to the operation of our school and 
to the lives of the boys and girls in it. Each is recognized for his particular 
talents and abilities and for the special part he plays in the total machinery 
of the school. We recognize, further, that should his part not be play ed, 
our school would, in that measure, become less effective and less successful. 

Our staff looks upon itself and acts as one unit, working together, meet- 
ing and planning together, and enjoying good times together. 

Staff members have a respect for children that, in turn, earns them a 
respect from children. 

Staff members not only share in decision making but in responsibility as 
well. When the total group has reached a decision, all members, energeti- 
cally and in good grace, promote and support that decision. 

Service beyond the limits of our own particular job is recognized by us 
as important and necessary to the kinds of results and successes we wish, in 
this school, to realize. 

We believe in strong staff cooperation and relationships, knowing that 
only with parent support can we provide an ever better educational pro- 
gram for boys and girls. 

Each staff member is an important public relations person. 

Monteith staff members are loyal to each other, refraining from “wash- 
ing our linens” in public. 

Some may suggest that this philosophy looks good on paper, 
that actually little more than lip service can be given to this idea 
of including custodial and clerical staff in policy determination, 
decision- making, and planning and operational responsibility. 
Descriptions of some of the practices in our school will show 
that this is not so. We do practice our philosophy. 


The Staff Meeting 


To maintain a harmonious blending of our efforts and to reap 
the benefit of total group consideration, our staff meets 25 to 30 
times per year. These meetings always begin with a coffee and 
chat session, allowing the staff to become better acquainted. 
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Custodial brooms are halted, typewriters silenced, and work- 
books stacked. During these meetings the office is watched over 
by pupils. 

A printed agenda is prepared cooperatively for every meeting. 
We believe an agenda gives dignity and purpose to our meetings. 
The agenda may include matters of policy, operation, and events 
to come. For example, we might discuss a lunchroom problem 
in which every person is involved and for which, under our 
philosophy, each person is in a measure responsible. Staff think- 
ing is brought to bear on the problem, and a solution is proposed. 
With full staff support of the operating procedure, our children 
will respond to the leadership and direction of any one of us. 

In such a problem, as in many other instances, the strength 
added to our staff work by the nonprofe sssionals is amazing. 


Committee Membership 


Teachers, office personnel, administrators, and custodians serve 
jointly on many committees. Each year the committees are volun- 
tarily staffed. Some of the regularly formed groups are: 

. Policy committee 

. Social committee 

Room mothers’ tea 

Patriotic observances, including outdoor flag ceremonies 
Parent-Teacher Association ways and means 

Christmas staff party 

Equipment selection and purchase 

. Grounds beautification. 


GOD VR 69 to 


Social Relationships 


On the first day that the whole staff returns in September and 
before the children return, we meet for our annual opening-day 
luncheon in the private dining room of a local restaurant. At this 
time, new members are introduced and welcomed, engagements 
and births are announced, and everyone has a good time. 

Traditional, also, are the annual Christmas coffee hour and the 
end-of-term potluck dinner, zeniths of staff fellowship. 

At the close of school for any recess or vacation, school is dis- 
missed an hour early, coffee and snacks are set out, and the staff 
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members, as they wish, sit and relax before leaving for the period. 
Other informal social activities are also commonplace. 


Educational Trips 


Often custodial and office personnel accompany pupils and 
teachers on educational trips, to ball games, on boat and train 
trips, and on tours to the state capital city. These people go as 
supervisors, but they also enjoy the trips because the pupils re- 
spect their direction and supervision. 


Visits 


Our custodial and office workers join parents and teachers for 
visits to schools in other cities for purposes of attending educa- 
tional clinics, inspecting new buildings, or seeing other schools 
in operation. From these visits, all return with new ideas for our 
own school. 


Publicity 


Articles in our school paper will as likely refer to the custodial 
or clerical staff as they will to anyone else in the school. Our 
central office and board of education, likewise, send stories to 
local papers about the work of these staff members. 


The Effect of Our Philosophy 


We have found that our policy removes artificial and damaging 
barriers of rank and position, permitting a kind of working to- 
getherness that is unattainable in any other way. The nonteach- 
ing person feels comfortable and worthy; the professional group 
loses any feeling of superiority or aloofness it once might have 
had. 

One of the most noticeable results of our way of working 
together, as it affects the children, is the respect they have for 
all of us and for our positions. As the staff demonstrates the prin- 
ciples that ought to operate in human association, boys and girls 
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STARTING WITH THE SCHOOL STAFF 
learn. They are as kind to and thoughtful of the nonteaching staff 
as they are toward the teachers and the principal. 

In creating staff unity, we believe the stage has been set for 
fuller parent-school cooperation. We feel that the parents and 
other citizens of our community view us as a well-knit and 
devoted staff with whom they enjoy working, visiting, and plan- 
ning. Many of them come to the school and leave without ever 
having seen a teacher or administrator because their purposes 
were accomplished by seeing one or more of the nonteaching 
part of the staff. Our parents appreciate the contribution dense 
people make to the life of the school. They appreciate that these 
members of the staff are capable and friendly school employees, 
well acquainted with the operation of their school, with other 
staff members, and with the children. In such recognition, our 
parents treat our custodian and our clerk with warmth and 
respect. 

The use made of our building after school, evenings, and on 
week ends is significantly extensive. The relationship between 
these groups and our nonprofessional people is cordial. The rela- 
tionship between these men and women and our PTA is equally 
splendid. Much of the principal’s time is saved for curriculum 
and classroom work because so many needs of the organization 
are met by the office and plant personnel. 

Ne believe our parents are well aware of the cooperative, 
respectful manner in which the Monteith staff works and directs 
the Monteith School. They like the tone of that philosophy which 
makes use of the best in each staff member in the interest of the 
pupils. 








What Do We Communicate? 


LUCILE LINDBERG 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Queens College 

Flushing, New York 


E HAVE developed an awareness of the role which communi- 

\¢ cation plays in modern living, and we make frequent appli- 
cation of our knowledge in the schools. When parents criticize 
the way spelling is taught and insist that their children are not 
learning phonics, we analyze these outbursts as misunderstand- 
ings which stem from lack of information. We busy ourselves 
with explanations as clear as we are able to make them. 

When some parents continue to label “dangerous” everything 
which is different from the way it was when they went to school, 
we begin to ask questions: Why don't the parents in this district 
understand what we are trying to do? Why do they resist our 
ways of working even after we have spent hours explaining 
them? Why do they accept suggestions made by critics and fail 
to be impressed by ours? 

Just telling parents what we are doing and why we think it is 
important to work that way evidently is not enough. So we look 
again to the principles of communication. People understand 
better when they are involved in the planning, when they help 
think things thru. The principal sets up an organization which 
will provide the necessary channels for involvement. Commit- 
tees are appointed. Conferences are arranged. Parents are in- 
cluded in more and more activities. 

But no matter how much the teachers and the principal try 
to explain, it never seems to be sufficient. Committees and sub- 
committees continue to be formed in the hope that many parents 
can be included. As some parents seem to understand, others 
emerge who still do not. Somehow they, too, must be included 
but the school personnel cannot be everywhere at once. Parents 
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should be assuming some of the responsibility, but they seem to 
be busy, too. 

The situation seems hopeless and we, the school personnel, 
begin to feel that we are being imposed upon, that our every 
waking moment is going to the school and the community. No 
longer do we seem to be able to live lives of our own. Always 
we find ourselves occupied with professional pursuits, with meet- 
ings after school, in the evenings, and on Saturdays, as we work 
with lay groups. As long as we get a sense of well-being as a 
result, we willingly go ahead, but when what we are doing does 
not seem to accomplish much, we feel like martyrs. 

If this sprawling monstrous committee structure fails to bring 
about the necessary involvement, what will? How can we ever 
establish the kind of communication necessary to develop a 
friendly relationship between our school and the community? 


Not Words Only 


Perhaps a part of our problem arises from a concept of com- 
munication based almost completely on words. If we have said 
something, we take for granted that it has been heard and that 
it has exactly the same meaning for those who hear as it had for 
us. We are inclined to assume also that those with whom we are 
communicating receive only spoken messages. 

Could it be that in many instances our difficulty in establish- 
ing mutual understanding is that more has been communicated 
than we have realized? We do not react only to what we are 
told. We react also to the feelings of those with whom we inter- 
change ideas. Attitudes about our schools are not developed only 
at meetings called for that purpose. They are the result of all 
our experiences. 

When parents seem not to understand our program, perhaps 
we could profit from asking ourselves, What has been communi- 
cated to them? They are acting as a result of the messages that 
they have received. What were these messages that they bring 
forth such negative results? Are they reacting to the feelings and 
attitudes which we had thought were so carefully hidden? For 
we cannot actually hide the way we feel tho we may camouflage 
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it to the point that others must search to discover the nature of 
the conflict between our superficial behavior and our real feel- 
ings. 

Perhaps one of the important reasons parents are critical of us 
is that they sense that we are critical of them. Even tho everyone 
in the school is careful not to put it into words, they sense when 
teachers disapprove of the way they deal with their children or 
when teachers blame them for the problems that exist at school. 
In some neighborhoods they suspect that teachers look down on 
them because of their lack of refinement; in other neighborhoods 
they feel that they are being accused of overindulging their 
children. 

Perhaps when parents seem unreasonably critical of the ways 
we teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, they are really con- 
cerned with something much more basic. Are they lashing out at 
us because they feel we have rejected them? Is this their way of 
saying, “You look down on us, but we can look down on you, 
too”? Is this their way of showing us that we are not so smart 
after all, that being rejected by us is not important since they 
can prove that we do not even know how to teach? 

All human beings crave acceptance and resent rejection. This 
applies to us in the schools as well as to the parents. Whether 
the hostility in the community is voiced or unspoken, we are un- 
happy because of it. We want others to appreciate and under- 
stand what we are doing. We become increasingly tense when we 
find that we are being criticized. Unless something is done, this 
can become a vicious circle, each distrusting the other more each 
time it spirals. 


Trying To Understand Parents 


How, then, do we develop the kinds of friendly working rela- 
tionships which lead to deep-seated understanding? If, instead of 
spending our time trying to get parents to understand us, we 
would spend our time trying to understand them and would 
sincerely try to recognize what our feelings toward them are, 
we would probably get farther. 

How do we feel about the parents in our district? “Wonder- 
ful,” we say, “our parents are simply wonderful. They are the salt 
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of the earth, the finest group of parents one could find anywhere. 
Of course, we think highly of them.” 

But let us look more closely. Is this the way we really feel? 
Or is this the way we think we ought to feel? Have we been 
trying to convince ourselves that this is the way we do feel? 
Perhaps the parents have been more aware of these feelings of 
ours than we have been ourselves. 

Yes, we do think highly of the parents, but let us examine this 
a bit. Of which parents are we speaking? Of all of them? When 
do we have these feelings—all the time or only part of the time? 
Honestly now, aren't there times when we are pretty disgusted 
with them? Don’t we resent the fact that some of them haven’t 
done with their children what we think they ought to have done? 
Do we feel that many of them budget their money poorly and 
that they deserve to be punished for their negligence? 





No matter how fine we may be as teachers and principals, we 
cannot have the “you are wonderful” attitude about everyone 
all the time. When we pretend that we do, we keep ourselves 
from working at the root of our problems. Parents distrust a 
superficial show of acceptance which does not exist. The principle 
of learning—we must begin where the individual is—applies to 
us, too. We must begin where we are. 

Our effort, then, can be put into knowing our parents. We 
probably need to remind ourselves that learning all about them 
does not necessarily mean we know them. Probing into their 
affairs does not ensure an increased ability on our part to accept. 

We do want to ask ourselves what kinds of hopes these parents 
have. What do they fear? What disappointments have they had? 
What kinds of experiences have they had in school? What kinds 
of expectations do they have for their children? 

We will find that the parents have developed ideas in keeping 
with the experiences they themselves have had. We cannot 
expect to change these ideas tho some of them may become 
changed as we ‘wish together. We will find that as we begin to 
understand what lies behind a belligerently aggressive attitude, 
we feel less need to counter with some kind of defensive thrust. 


As our understanding of parents increases, our ability to accept 
them is likely to grow. As they feel genuine respect, they feel less 
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need to threaten us. It is not necessarily how long a time we spend 
with them that conveys such knowledge. It may be only a friendly 
glance of recognition when they come to bring the forgotten 
lunch money or galoshes, but they know that they are included, 
that they belong, and that they need not be apologetic for having 
come. We are not able to say Yes to unreasonable requests, but 
we can try to see how the problem looks from their point of view 
before we say No. Our attempt to understand is likely to be 
interpreted as an acceptance of them as persons who have a 
reason for being unique. 

In the same way we attempt to understand the children in the 
school. The more we are able to understand them, the more 
genuine acceptance they will feel. As they find that we are able 
to accept them, they will be free to accept us and our ways of 
working. Their attitudes will be reflected in every home in the 
district. Appreciation is a mutual feeling—we are free to appre- 
ciate those who appreciate us. 


Relationships of Mutual Respect 


As parents, teachers, children, and principals feel a mutual 
respect for each other, they begin working together, and relation- 
ships are genuine. Then understanding of what teachers are trying 
to do is possible. And it is also possible for teachers to plan with 
parents for a better educational program. Out of such planning, 
committees can evolve as they are needed and will serve a real 
purpose. 

We do not include parents in order that we may educate them. 
Rather we include them because we have found thru experience 
that we need their ideas and that thru working together more can 
be accomplished. 

In many school systems this basic acceptance of parents as 
persons of worth has been developed to a high degree, and it is 
evident in every phase of the program. In other school systems 
teachers and principals are working toward it and are already 
noting a shift in relationships. In still other places someone needs 
to start the ball rolling. It seems reasonable to expect that it would 
be those who are professionally trained who would do it. 
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Chapter IV 


Cultural 
Influences on 


Home and School 


Cooperation 





Differences in cultures make 
differences among communities 
in the ways that the schools work 
with parents. Some of the spe- 
cial problems that a principal 
faces are discussed in four ar- 
ticles: 

e Some of the difficulties that 
are encountered in working 
with parents in disorganized 
urban areas 

@ A national group that settles 
in a large city 

® Religious differences as they 
affect home and school co- 
operation 

© Parent participation in rap- 
idly growing communities. 





Working with Parents in 
Disorganized Urban 
Community Areas 


DONALD J. BLYTH 
Principal 

Daniel Brainard School 
Chicago, Illinois 


DISORGANIZED urban community area is one in which dis- 
A ruptive social forces threaten and sometimes overcome 
social forces making for stability. It might be a neighborhood of 
a few blocks comprising a school attendance district, or it might 
be a composite of many different peoples in some large city 
area. This article is concerned with such areas as they affect the 
school. 

As a community becomes disorganized, the instructional pro- 
gram of the school tends to suffer in obvious ways. Two of them 
are especially significant for parent-school relationships. They 
are the progressively declining pupil motivation to achieve and 
to persist in school and the progressively weakened home-school 
ties. Underlying these large problems is the multitude of school 
and community characteristics which are symptoms of the basic 
change in primary and secondary societal units. 


Community Symptoms 


Conditions which indicate that communities are changing 
include lowered residential desirability, weakened community 
facilities and programs, weakened community organizations, and 
an increasing incidence of crime, delinquency, and broken homes. 

As neighborhood housing ages and becomes progressively 
more dilapidated, a community area may fall substantially below 
citywide standards for housing acceptable for long-term use by 
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stable families. When this condition is present, legal and even 
illegal conversions of housing to multiple use will increase. The 
adult population of such a community area may double in a few 
years; the school-age population may double or treble in the 
same period. The kinds of business establishments will perhaps 
change; industry may encroach on such an area as residential 
buildings are razed. 

If pressure of use increases at the same time that financial 
support and volunteer leadership decrease, community facilities 
which serve religious, recreational, and social service needs tend 
to suffer. The trend which may be noticed first will be the weaken- 
ing or breakdown of privately supported and voluntary services 
heavily dependent upon important racial, religious, or ethnic 
groups which, themselves, are perhaps being succeeded in the 
community by others. Publicly supported facilities and programs 
often will be hard-pressed to take up the slack in community 
services left by the decline of private agencies. 

When the school parent-teacher association is weak or defunct, 
when the local community council or businessmen’s association 
finds little support, and when club meetings are poorly attended, 
these are warnings that secondary social institutions are breaking 
down. 

When the proportion of pupils known to public and private 
welfare agencies and to law enforcement agencies is increasing, 
the primary societal units in the community are breaking down. 
As a family loses its ability to support and protect its members, 
children fall prey to neighborhood subcultures. The juvenile 
gang may become a neighborhood commonplace to which even 
third-grade boys may gravitate. Adult models for child behavior 
may frequently be criminal types. Husbandless homes may send 
to school youngsters who are tremendously stigmatized. 


School Symptoms 


Altho the exact measure of these conditions is hidden in 
statistical data not commonly available to school personnel in 
forms meaningful for school-to-school comparison, communities 
in which these symptoms become aggravated soon are known as 
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“underprivileged” by teachers and principals. As family units 
and persuasive social controls of the whole community become 
weakened, the teachers’ problems of discipline and classroom 
management tend to increase. Two easily identified school symp- 
toms often experienced are high pupil turnover and diminished 
pupil readiness for learning at the time of entrance into school. 

When community conditions are poor, the community's hold 
on its residents weakens. Resulting numerous transfers in and out 
of school have an impact on much more than clerical routine. As 
the length of typical pupil residence in a given school drops, 
effectiveness of instruction tends to suffer. The length of instruc- 
tional units must be reduced; teaching method must accommo- 
date daily changes in class size and composition; occasions for 
teacher frustration tend to increase. This combination of cir- 
cumstances works to lower teacher morale and to increase teacher 
turnover as the school becomes less desirable as a place to teach. 

Homes which lack cultural advantages often send to school 
children who lack background and the maturity necessary to 
undertake kindergarten-primary learning experiences. This lack 
of readiness is essentially a problem of acculturation for children 
of a disorganized community. As the proportion of children lack- 
ing readiness increases, the school population becomes more 
heterogeneous, the range of individual differences in the class- 
room widens, and grouping for instructional purposes becomes 
more difficult for administration and teachers. 

Other factors affecting the instructional program include pupil 
overageness, truancy, and home bilingualism. As children coming 
to school reflect poor home and community conditions, schools 
are often caught in the vicious downward spiral. If school enrol- 
ments increase at the same time that community conditions 
worsen and at the same time that conditions for teacher satis- 
faction worsen, the instructional program must suffer. 


What Can the School Do? 


Faced with destructive community trends which tend to 
weaken the instructional program, how can the school, thru its 
leadership, operate to provide an adequate program? 
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Accept and Understand New Conditions 


Perhaps the most important thing that a school staff can do 
as it faces its day-to-day challenges is to accept the fact that the 
community has changed and that the school must have been 
affected in ways that the staff must understand in order to do 
their everyday tasks well, to serve community needs, and to gain 
maximum personal satisfaction from the job. Classroom teachers 
must understand that the children in their classes have tre- 
mendous problems that stem from their home and cultural back- 
grounds and that these backgrounds might be completely dif- 
ferent from those of the teachers themselves. Teachers must come 
to know as much as possible of home and community conditions 
so that they may adequately understand and teach children who, 
in effect, bring to school with them their poor housing, their 
broken home, and their cultural impoverishment. 


Maximize All Resources 


Probably no community is ever totally disorganized. Even an 
area which has run down badly has resources that it is not using. 

In many cases the community may not have a tradition of 
viewing the school itself as a great community resource. Because 
a public school is operated by a vaguely known governmental 
entity, the schoolboard, because teachers in urban schools often 
live far from the underprivileged community areas in which they 
serve, and because the school is often not used for any but school 
purposes after the school day, the big city public school is 
peculiarly vulnerable to not being an indigenous community force. 
But in this situation there exists an opportunity for service despite 
adverse conditions. As long as children remain in the school, the 
school retains a potential for communication to a major portion 
of homes in the community. 


Adapt to Realistic Local Conditions 


In order to reach parents effectively, the school must under- 
stand and adapt to social reality. 
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Instead of abandoning the PTA, school cooperation with this 
most important group must be strengthened. Where parent leader- 
ship is weak or missing, school leadership should reinforce the 
PTA so that this organization may live to see its leadership 
again emerge from the parent group. This emergent leadership 
may grow in strength and responsibility with practice. As many 
PTA meetings as possible should be held in the evening so 
that working parents can attend. Top leadership of the school 
system and the PTA should know the actual condition of health 
of school PTA units so that these associations may be helped 
over critical periods in their history. Even as a marginal social 
action group, a school PTA represents important community 
identification with the school. Once dead, a PTA is extremely 
difficult to reorganize and rebuild; therefore, savings in human 
effort which can be effected by conservation are worthwhile. 

The substance of PTA meetings must be kept close to the real 
needs of the community. For example, program content may need 
to be closer to a description of nutrition requirements of a good 
breakfast for a six-year-old than to committee reports and the 
reading of correspondence. Every attempt should be made to 
bring fathers to PTA meetings to engage them in thinking about 
their children’s future. At PTA meetings, preschool readiness 
experiences, use of leisure time, television in the home, home- 
work, and other subjects close to parent interest can be discussed, 
and plans can be made for parents and children to do their 
respective parts. Parent study of the important relationship of 
pupil achievement to pupil motivation should be built into 
programs. Educators conscious of strong, upward social drives 
can capitalize on and identify them with educational oppor- 
tunity for parents and their children. 

School leaders with PTA leaders can set up long-range goals 
that project the school into the community. Such a long-range 
goal could be the beautification of the school in an attempt to 
put beauty into the lives of children and to serve as a beginning 
for the community's improvement of itself as a place for children 
to grow. Top leadership in urban school systems probably should 
give budget priority to landscaping and school beautification for 
the schools in the oldest and most deteriorated urban areas. 
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Whenever possible, however, some local initiative should comple- 
ment budget allocations for this purpose. This initiative, in the 
form of parent contributions to a school beautification fund, is 
important more because it increases parent and community 
identification with the school than for the amount of money 
raised. 

As the school interprets its program of instruction, it should 
use many communication devices. Letters to parents should be 
carried home by pupils much more frequently than in schools 
where school-parent relationships are strong and where parental 
interest is a tradition. The goal of letters and other communica- 
tion mediums to parents, such as conferences, programs, report 
cards, and school newspapers, should be the increasing of parent 
interest in the job of instruction and in the ways that parents can 
cooperate in motivating children to achieve and persist in school. 
By simply arranged teas, the kindergarten-primary learning ex- 
perience can be interpreted, and the beginning may be provided 
for some parents to build lasting relationships with the school. 
In planned conferences, groups of parents can begin to think 
together with teachers about ways that home and family con- 
ditions which support and motivate pupil achievement may be 
directly improved. 

If the school joins its communications network with those of 
local churches and community organizations and agencies having 
some interest in child welfare, coordinated effort for the im- 
provement of basic conditions for living may be encouraged. If 
progress is possible in improving the living conditions of children, 
the cooperation that has been stimulated must sooner or later 
include concern for the school program and its improvement. 


A Review of the Job 


The foregoing discussion has the philosophic basis that our 
schools must work very hard to become truly effective forces for 
acculturation in many urban community areas. Altho the school 
has often lacked the essential characteristics of an indigenous 
social force, it can come closer to this position by joining with 
the community in working on those problems of instruction which 
appear to be clearly related to community conditions. 








The Principal in the 
Changing Community 


GLORIA COHEN 
Acting Principal 
Public School 93 

Manhattan, New York 


TT. role of the principal in the changing community is to adapt 
school life to the needs of the incoming children, while main- 
taining educational opportunity for the others, and to lead the 
two diverse groups in the school toward a productive relationship. 


Coming to Grips with the Situation 


Our school neighborhood began to change about 10 years ago 
from a stable community of older, well-to-do, conservative resi- 
dents to a slum, housing young Puerto Rican immigrants. The 
established residents resisted the encroachment of the newcomers 
and held themselves apart from the alien culture. As the school 
was forced to bend its efforts toward orienting the ever increasing 
number of new children, middle-class parents tended to with- 
draw their children in favor of private schools. 

The economic status of the new population suddenly mani- 
fested itself in the school. Because many of the Puerto Ricans 
were on relief and entitled to free lunches, we had to undertake 
the feeding of more children than our lunchroom could accom- 
modate. We managed by arranging for three sessions of lunch— 
at 11:00, at 11:30, and at 12:00—and by sending lunch for the 
first-graders to their classrooms. We enlisted the aid of one of our 
very capable teachers to run the lunchroom, and it is now as 
orderly as a cafeteria. 

Accompanying this problem was another: children had no place 
to go after lunch. A partial solution was found in asking working 
parents to arrange for someone to look after their children. 
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Attendance declined because new children lacked winter 
clothing or bore heavy home responsibilities. But then attend- 
ance was stimulated when children realized that school was 
warm and cheerful. Also, our clothing depot helped improve 
attendance. The advantage of a community with two such distinct 
economic groups was that those better off could be called upon 
to help their neighbors. We had only to provide the room and 
a method of collecting and distributing clothing. 

Health needs among the immigrants were overwhelming at 
first. Teachers were briefed on watching for signs of common 
diseases. We sought the names of free clinics where children 
could be treated. We made arrangements with local businessmen 
and city agencies to obtain eyeglasses and dental care at no 
cost. Mental health could not be overlooked, and we made 
contact with hospitals, child guidance clinics, and social service 
agencies. Our file of referrals told the sad story of the insecure 
child in a strange city. 

In our changing community the school provides supplies which 
were formerly brought by pupils. Instead of expecting workbooks, 
costumes, fares for trips, and other materials as in former years, 
our teachers now have to compromise for a notebook and two 
pencils. Careful ordering, free materials, local trips, homemade 
costumes, and ingenuity do the rest. 

The school in the changing community has an increasing load 
of admissions and discharges due to the mobility of the popula- 
tion. Our frustration reached its peak when we realized that 
rent-gouging, evictions, and broken homes were creating a pat- 
tern in which Puerto Ricans who had just moved into the district 
were already on their way out. The time of one clerk was 
devoted to registration alone. The only way of coping with this 
problem was by reducing the quantity of typewritten and dupli- 
cated materials produced and by using whatever teacher, parent, 
pupil, and student-teacher help we could get. 


Parents and the Community 


The school may find its public relations program stymied by 
attitudes characteristic of the changing community. The under- 
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privileged resent middle-class residents, and there are some to 
whom the school itself will stand for the entrenched group. In 
our case, this attitude has shown itself even in those Puerto 
Ricans who are not antagonistic. On the other hand, the in-group 
fear that their children are being held back academically, and 
they also dislike being forced to associate with their social 
inferiors. Even when relations are good, the principal will find 
himself confronted with the tendency of one group to be 
paternalistic and the desire of the other to be left to itself. 

The language difference between our Puerto Rican parents 
and our mainland parents causes each group to stand out in sharp 
relief. Spanish-speaking parents feel like second-class citizens 
since they must receive information secondhand. Moreover, in- 
terpreters at meetings make them conspicuous. Their children are 
aware of their foreignness when fliers written in Spanish are 
distributed thru the classroom. Feelings of inferiority are en- 
gendered by the fact that the funds for the parents association 
come almost exclusively from the older residents. Further re- 
sentment is incurred by the school’s classification of children 
according to their ability to use English. 

Sooner or later the parents will seek the advice of the principal: 
How can we get the new people to attend our meetings? When 
this occurred in our school, we sought the causes of nonattend- 
ance. Lack of publicity was remedied in part by notices, an- 
nouncements, and posters in Spanish, and by an intensive class- 
room campaign by the teachers. 

Many Puerto Rican parents were not coming to meetings 
because they had no one with whom to leave the children. When 
we made it clear that children would be welcome at meetings, 
attendance improved. At some meetings, the parents association 
provided a sitting service. The feeling of many newcomers that 
they did not want to expose their differences, their poverty, and 
their problems at meetings set us to thinking of common en- 
deavors in which to enlist the energies of both groups of parents. 
The result was the Intercultural Committee. 

Parents in a bilingual neighborhood may not see the sense in 
attending a meeting at which they will comprehend almost 
nothing. The principal should arrange for someone to interpret. 
and he must encourage programing which will interest all 
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groups. Puerto Rican parents come for socials, square dancing, 
child entertainment, open school night, and discussions of ques- 
tions of vital concern to them: housing, health, and employment. 
It may be advisable to save debates on mathematics and science 
for workshops designed for a special audience. It may even 
be a good idea to have separate meetings for Spanish-speaking 
parents once in a while. 

Some parents will not attend a parents association meeting until 
this attendance grows naturally out of confidence in the school 
and involvement in school affairs. Our Intercultural Committee 
plans activities involving each parent at his own level, as inter- 
preter, trip mother, class mother, or committee member. One of 
its offshoots, the sewing club, has just produced desk bags for 
first-graders who have no space at their desks in which to keep 
their belongings. Our class in English for the foreign-born, which 
meets two mornings a week, is very popular. 

Good feeling on the part of parents toward the school and 
toward each other can be taught. The Brotherhood Week meet- 
ing, for example, should feature a special program: a film or a 
play, a speaker, and singing or dancing, all involving people of 
many backgrounds. Bazaars and fairs should be planned by 
representative parents, and an effort should be made to interest 
all sectors of the community. Our parents’ Fun Fair netted only 
$600 in money, but much in warmth of spirit. 

The obvious obstacle to good parent-school relationships is 
difficulty of communication, both because of the foreign language 
and because of the inability of working parents to come to school. 
Teachers should be asked to keep parents informed of their 
children’s progress by sending letters home frequently, in Spanish, 
if necessary. They should be counseled to write and speak to 
parents clearly and tactfully so that no misunderstanding will 
arise. Teachers should be urged to give time, to listen carefully, 
and to praise children and parents whenever possible. 

Where community tensions are present, it is not wise for the 
principal to hide his light. He should show parents that integra- 
tion in his school is a fact, that their children are learning to 
live with others. He should make parents feel welcome in the 
school. Meetings and teas for grade mothers, invitations to visit 
exhibits, assemblies, and classrooms, and opportunities to become 
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school helpers will give parents the feeling of warmth. A simple 
gesture of respect will often win the confidence of parents. 


The Curriculum for a Changing Community 


The school may be one of the few institutions in the com- 
munity to show impartiality toward members of all groups. It 
should make this policy known in the neighborhood by welcom- 
ing visitors to see for themselves, by sending articles featuring 
children’s names and class activities to the local newspaper, by 
showing parents thru report cards that children are given a 
chance to succeed in many ways, and by urging teachers to con- 
vey thru teacher-parent conferences the school’s regard for the 
dignity of all people and its adherence to democratic principles. 

In our school, classes as well as assemblies and clubs are 
socially mixed as far as possible. A full program of extracur- 
riculum activities affords opportunities for success in creative 
activity to all children regardless of their homeroom class. 
Service squads bring boys and girls into a position of democratic 
leadership and association. The masthead of Inside 93, our school 
newspaper, contains the names of children of many national 
origins. 

Such occasions as Bill of Rights Week are used to point up 
the contributions and traditions of many peoples. Resource units 
or simple suggestions can be drawn up by teachers for classroom 
use. Exhibits and fiestas at our school have stressed intercultural 
achievements. Successful men and women of various backgrounds, 
as well as speakers from the Office of Puerto Rico, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the State 
Commission Against Discrimination, the Anti-Defamation League, 
and the National Conference of Christians and Jews, have come 
to address the assembly. 

In a neighborhood such as ours, the school curriculum needs 
to be especially flexible. Our fourth-grade social studies, for 
example, is taught with stress upon the variety of races, colors, 
and creeds in New York City, and features visits to Chinatown, 
Harlem, and Little Italy. Our own district is a field for study, 
inhabited by people of many origins, both those who came to 
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this country with the first settlers and those who came in only 
yesterday. 

But the development of good human relations must be more 
than a slant. It must be built into the curriculum. Problems 
derived from current events as well as from classroom situations 
can be made the concern of pupils. For example, the teacher of 
a fifth-grade class was an unobtrusive leader in a discussion 
which led to the following question: How can we expect others 
to practice desegregation when our own class is segregated? On 
investigation it was discovered that thru organizational oversight 
in a school with 60 percent of the children of Puerto Rican back- 
ground, one class had no Puerto Ricans in it. The transfers which 
followed this discussion assured a better learning environment 
and improved human relations. 

Our classification of children is based largely on their ability to 
read English. Newly arrived children are given a program which 
includes field trips, many opportunities for talking in the English 
language, storytelling, and lessons in English for foreigners. As 
soon as these youngsters can get along in English, they are placed 
in regular classes where reading is emphasized. 

Since much of the time of newcomers must be ome to 
orientation to the new country, city, and neighborhood, it is 
wise at first to integrate all subjects with the experience cna 
Puerto Rican children are good at numbers, art, music, and 
dancing, and the other learnings follow. Our location is an asset 
when it comes to excursions and other enriching experiences. 
Local stores, colleges, parks, and monuments are interesting 
places to visit, and our neighbors include professional artists, 
musicians, writers, and actors who are willing to come to school 
to share their films, tales, and talents. 

In pursuing the goal of good intersocial relations, special 
materials and extra help are available. Printed matter, films, and 
speakers can be secured from city and state commissions, fra- 
ternal organizations, and business groups. The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews publishes adaptable brotherhood 
plays. Our children recently performed Watch What You Say, 
which dealt with the prospect of a Mexican family’s moving into 
an American middle-class neighborhood and the friction which 
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resulted. Discussion followed performances in assemblies and 
classrooms and at the parents association meeting. 

Ideas in human relations are available at local colleges. Oc- 
casionally graduate students will even come into the school at 
the invitation of the principal to work with teachers and children. 
Such a person has been meeting with our teachers to explore 
areas of tension in the school and to devise means of dealing 
with them. She helped develop the play mentioned above. 

We realize that the curriculum cannot be purely academic. 
The greatest welders of people are the arts. Our Spanish-speaking 
children can achieve success in these areas not immediately possi- 
ble in others. Moreover, music and art can be shared in the school] 
and with the community, in classes, assemblies, dance festivals, 
and community sings. Visitors to the building, as well as pupils 
themselves, will enjoy the school which integrates thru the arts. 

The physical well-being of children demands new emphasis 
in the curriculum. Health instruction and nutrition are so im- 
portant to us that children newly arrived from Puerto Rico have 
a hot lunch as part of their morning session. Their teachers escort 
them to the lavatory for hand-washing—a real learning—before- 
hand, and then accompany them to the lunchroom and teach 
the values of foods, and the use of knife, fork, spoon, and napkin. 


Organizing for Leadership 


The organization of the school in our community must be 
especially flexible. Children in orientation classes should be moved 
into regular classes as soon as they can hold their own socially 
with other children. We often place Puerto Rican children show- 
ing social maturity and other talents in the more advanced classes 
of a grade even tho their reading level is not quite up to that of 
the other children. Such boys and girls also serve on the staff of 
the school newspaper. Both children and parents are gratified 
to recognize Spanish names, and they set higher goals for them- 
selves. It was a great source of satisfaction to us recently when 
the student council elections resulted in the choice of José Sanchez 
and Linda Weber. 

The principal should remind his teachers that IQ’s of children 
from culturally impoverished homes are usually misleading. 
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Teachers should be ready to encourage those youngsters of mi- 
nority groups who show leadership qualities since these children 
will later aspire to lead and represent their people locally or 
nationally, in government, business, the professions, or the arts. 
These children should be placed in classes for the bright even if 
their recorded IQ’s are not up to required standards, and eventu- 
ally scholarships should be sought for them so that they may ob- 
tain the educational background needed for fulfilment of their 
role. 


Importance of the Staff 


The cause of good relations among groups in the community 
can be served by the principal’s choice and training of teachers. 
His hiring policy is crucial in a changing neighborhood where 
staff turnover tends to be great. The teaching body should, if 
possible, contain members of various religious, racial, and na- 
tional groups. 

Often teachers identify themselves with the more cultured 
elements in the community and resent those who are different. 
To counteract this attitude, the principal has to organize a defi- 
nite program. We made sure that our teachers would have a 
chance to meet the new children by programing English-speaking 
and Spanish-speaking classes together i in the auditorium and the 
gymnasium. We saw to it that every teacher had a turn at lunch- 
room, arrival, and dismissal duties. We have tried to rotate 
classes among teachers from year to year. We assign teachers 
having little contact with Puerto Rican youngsters to a club 
activity involving these children. 

As part of a know-your-community campaign, I suggested to 
new teachers that they walk thru the streets near school in order 
to see how the families of their pupils live, shop, and work. Our 
teachers are urged to take courses in Puerto Rican culture and 
to accept scholarships for summer study of human relations. 

Teacher-community interaction can offset and overcome many 
of the suspicions which form the bases for prejudices. A parent- 
teacher liaison committee which attempts to ameliorate school 
conditions is an extension of the very necessary parent-teacher 
conference. Where there is language difficulty, it may be ad- 
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visable for a committee of teachers to compile a list of foreign 
expressions for handy reference by teachers. Large schools in 
New York City are fortunate in having Spanish-speaking auxil- 
iary teachers who help faculty members to confer with parents 
and children, and who make home visits and translate official 
notices. The work of these teachers, who are Puerto Rican, has 
been of inestimable value in breaking down teacher prejudice. 

Unless the results of this teacher-education program are felt 
in the classroom, the program has been ineffective. How do chil- 
dren get along with one another? What technics has the teacher 
used to insure good human relations? Staff, grade, and individual 
teacher-principal conferences devoted to such evaluation have 
a definite place in the changing school. Do teaching methods 
tend to bring all children into social contact, or are children ex- 
pected to work only individually? Does the teacher praise the 
best in each child, or does he point out inferiority? Does he give 
every child a chance to develop his talents, or does he concen- 
trate on the gifted few? 

Often a teacher's prejudice boils down to nothing more than 
insecurity due to his inability to reach the children, a weakness 
which can be overcome. Thru demonstrations, conferences, and 
observations, the principal must convey to the teacher the philoso- 
phy and methods of teaching a new group of children. In New 
York City large schools are assigned special teachers whose field 
is the instruction of Puerto Rican children. These teachers, who 
have no official classes, go into classrooms and work with class- 
room teachers, helping with planning and showing how to use 
materials and technics. 

Sometimes it is not the faculty who subvert the principal's good 
intentions; it is the other personnel working in his building. For 
this reason, the principal must give close attention to the atti- 
tudes and practices of clerks, custodial help, medical personnel, 
and lunchroom staff. To many children and parents, these people 
are as representative of the policies of the school as are the 
teachers. 

The responsibility of the principal in the changing community 
is to keep children, parents, and school changing, too, ever adapt- 
ing himself to cope with emerging needs and problems. With 
careful guidance changes can be for the better. 
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Dealing with Religious Differences 


HAROLD L. DAVIS 

Principal 
Fred G. Garner School 
Winter Haven, Florida 


MoncG the many problems that confront the elementary-school 
A principal are those that deal with religious differences of 
children and parents within the community. The average school 
community will have in it people from many groups within the 
Christian religion and the Jewish religion. Usually there will be 
a majority group with a varied pattern of minority groups. 

The elementary school, being the most basic democratic in- 
stitution in our culture, has unparalleled opportunities for the 
development of mutual understanding in working out the mean- 
ing of freedom of religion. While communities will differ in 
their patterns of religious culture, the pursuit of this ideal of 
freedom follows broad and general principles that apply in nearly 
every situation. 

The problem of differing religious beliefs and of the program 
of the modern elementary school has philosophical and practi- 
cal sides. Philosophically, the problem is one of achieving under- 
standing that arises from respect for individual personality and 
the acceptance of one of the four basic freedoms: the freedom of 
religion. Practically, the problem is one of developing working 
agreements from such factors as religious holidays, unique 
religious beliefs and customs, and a wide variation of religious 
standards. 

The elementary-school principal offers leadership in both phi- 
losophy and practice. His attitudes of respect and understanding 
set the pace for his staff, the pupils of the school, and the parents 
of the community. His influence may be felt in the indirect teach- 
ing of spiritual values and in the manner his school complies with 
the specific requirements of the curriculum. 
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There are several aspects to the job of the principal in this 
area. His activities lead to the development of the attitude of 
mutual understanding and appreciation of religious faiths. He 
also takes the administrative responsibility of implementing the 
legal requirements relating to religion, of knowing and honoring 
the attitude of various religious groups in the community as the 
school program may be affected, of being aware of the character 
of religious programs in the school, of applying fairly the school 
policy for community use of school facilities, and of making it 
possible for children to participate in the religious exercises of 
their faith. 


A Working Philosophy 


The elementary school as a basic democratic institution pro- 
vides a common meeting ground for people of all faiths. All 
children come together without discrimination at the portals of 
the school. They work together and play together, developing 
their own personalities and learning give-and-take. 

The school cannot ignore the opportunities presented for the 
development of an acceptable religious attitude, with emphasis 
on mutual understanding and appreciation. Children have a 
natural tendency toward tolerance which should be encouraged 
by every possible means. 

A consideration of the responsibility of the school in character 
development is a part of the philosophical aspect of the problem 
of working with religious differences. As an institution within a 
dynamic culture in which religion has played an important role, 
the school reflects the developing religious patterns of the cul- 
ture. In the teaching of ethical values, there are many principles 
to which all religious groups would adhere and to which even 
nonreligious people would agree. Among these fundamental 
values are honesty, sincerity, trustworthiness, respect for the 
individual, respect for authority, and respect for “right.” 

From the foregoing discussion a working philosophy can be 
formulated as follows: 

1. Mutual understanding and appreciation among different religious 

groups is an integral part of our democratic culture. 


2. We accept the responsibility of the school in emphasizing the com- 
monly accepted values of our culture for character development. 
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The Practical Aspect of the Problem 


In considering the practical aspect of the problem, we find 
many opportunities for working out wholesome relationships 
among people of different faiths. 


Religious Affiliation of Pupils 


In our school a place is provided on registration blanks for 
parents to indicate their religious preference or affiliation. How- 
ever, parents are not required to make their preference known 
if they do not wish to do so. The information gleaned from the 
registration blanks gives us a general idea of the religious pattern 
of our student body, thus enabling us to anticipate some of the 
problems that might arise and to circumvent possible difficulties. 


Complying with Legal Requirements of the Curriculum 


In some states the law requires that the flag be saluted every 
day and that the Bible be read without comment. 

There may be some pupils in a school who because of religious 
belief do not salute the flag. Such individuals should not be 
singled out and made to feel conspicuous or embarrassed. If a 
question is asked by another child about the omission, an ap- 
propriate explanation may be given on the basis of personal 
religious conviction. A situation of this kind is an excellent op- 
portunity for teaching tolerance of another person’s beliefs no 
matter how different they may be from our own. 

The Florida State Department of Education has prepared a 
bulletin which lists selected Bible readings that are suitable for a 
public school. This list is designed to give well-rounded moral 
and spiritual instruction in an acceptable manner to help meet the 
needs af boys and girls for the development of high ethical 
concepts and understandings. 


Religious Holidays 


Religious holidays in the Christian faith, such as Christmas 
and Easter, usually are provided for in the school calendar. When 
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holidays come up that are not provided for in the school calendar 
and which are essential in some religious faith, children should 
be given the opportunity to participate by being excused from 
school if necessary. On any of these occasions, if programs are 
planned for schools, care should be taken to avoid offense. Re- 
ligious holidays present many opportunities for the development 
of respect and understanding among children. 

It is not within the province of the school to attempt to change 
religious conviction. The attitude of the school staff should be 
one of respect. 

There may be some groups within a community whose stand- 
ards of religious practice may be very strict. For example, reli- 
gious conviction may cause some people to frown upon dancing, 
even to the extent that folk dances are questioned. In the physical 
education program, then, activities may be varied to care for all 


children. 


Availability of School Facilities to Community Groups 


The problem of the use of school facilities by religious groups 
within the community often confronts the school principal. The 
school administration must formulate and follow a policy that 
is based on a realistic approach that considers the school as a 
service agency working for the interest and good of the entire 
community. The school often is the true community center, and 
school facilities may be made available for the use of religious 
groups where such use is permissible in state law and does not 
interfere with the over-all program of service to the community. 
In formulating the school-use policy, the attitude of all religious 
groups in the community should be respected and the facilities 
be made available on an impartial basis. At no time, however, 
should the public school participate as an institution in propagat- 
ing sectarian interests. 


School Assemblies 


Assemblies may be used as a means of developing understand- 
ing among the different faiths. National Brotherhood Week is 
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a good time for teachers to be encouraged to emphasize the 
common values in religious faiths and for a schoolwide assembly 
to be devoted to that purpose. 

On the occasions when persons are invited to the school to 
participate in exercises of a religious nature, it is the responsi- 
bility of the principal to see that such programs comply with 
acceptable religious practice or thinking in the school community 
and with state law. 


A Possible Goal 


An area as emotionally charged as religion must be approached 
with reserve and mutual consideration by all the persons in- 
volved. The school cannot remain aloof from the religious prob- 
lems of the community. It may be a rallying point for the develop- 
ment of tolerance and understanding. The elementary-school 
principal, working with his staff and the parents of the com- 
munity, can find a basis for people with religious differences to 
work together toward common ideals. All religious differences 
will not be resolved in any community, but a spirit of goodwill 
may prevail where people minimize their differences and capi- 
talize on their mutual concerns in attempting to realize the ideals 
of a democratic culture. 
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A Rapidly Changing Population 
and the School 


IRVIN C. FUTTER 
Principal 

Frederic Burk School 
San Francisco, California 


orE than 33 million Americans moved from one house to 
M another last year. The phenomenon of a “rapidly changing 
community” will soon be commonplace. The extension of freeway 
systems leading from metropolitan centers to outlying suburban 
communities and the development of other rapid transit sys- 
tems of transportation, coupled with the increased number of 
births, lead us to predict that rapidly growing and therefore 
changing communities will continue to be a part of the American 
scene. This mobility is especially true in the South and the West. 
The percent of people by regions who moved from one house to 
another between March 1955 and March 1956 was: ' 


Northeast ............ Bes a 14.2% 
North Central ...... 20.1 
ie ae ee 
WN hi6< achive ice ce ee ee os a «vee 


While not traced to actual school attendance areas, it is ap- 
parent that in the western states (especially California, Oregon, 
and Washington) principals may expect about one-fourth of the 
school population to be new to their community. This, when 
added to the number of new students who are entering school 
for the first time but who may have been living in the community, 
makes it reasonable to expect that in most schools in those states 





1From: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Mobility of 
the Population of the United States: March 1955 to 1956. Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 73. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, March 12, 1957. 
p. 18. 
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one-third of the school population may be newcomers. It is not 
uncommon to find a rapidly growing suburban community in 
which the school population is at least 50 percent new over the 
previous year. 

Such a school with a fluctuating population presents a new 
problem to most of us. The type of problem will vary from one 
community to another, but it is reasonable to assume that there 
will be many similarities. These may be classified into three 
groups. 

The first problem is to learn how to relieve unnecessary anxieties 
about the school. Newcomers are inclined to be somewhat sus- 
picious and even distrustful of situations, people, and institu- 
tions that are strange to them. People are apprehensive about 
the unknown. Altho each parent new to your community will 
vary in the degree of this apprehension, it is potentially there. 
Whatever steps you can take to relieve it will result in a parent 
and a pupil who will make a better adjustment to the community 
and the school. 

The second problem is to discover the best means for giving 
the proper and necessary information about the school to the 
parents. 

The third problem is to evolve procedures designed to win the 
newcomers confidence in the professional competency of the 
faculty and in the merits of the over-all school program. 

These last two problems are similar to the public relations re- 
sponsibilities of the school to its regular patrons. The only differ- 
ence is that when the turnover of patrons is high, these two steps 
cannot be left to chance or to time. There should be a planned 
program set into operation as soon as a pupil arrives. 

Even the registration procedure is important. If we have per- 
mitted it to become a mechanical operation in which the school 
secretary gives instructions about filling out the enrolment blanks 
and ther takes the pupil to a classroom, we need to look at that 
operation from a public relations viewpoint. We should ask our- 
selves several questions: How does a parent feel about this im- 
personal reception at this new and strange school? Will he look 
upon the school as a friendly place? What kinds of anxieties does 
a parent have who brings his youngster to a new school? 
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The answer to the first two questions is obvious. All of us like 
friendly people. It is important to the school to make a “friendly” 
first impression on new patrons. The anxieties that parents have 
for their youngsters generally center around their desire to know 
that they are in good hands and that they are in a school that 
has a good program. Parents would like to know a little about 
the teacher, something about the principal, and certainly some- 
thing about the over-all school program. 


Ways of Orienting Parents and Children 


There are many ways in which these things can be accom- 
plished, but every principal should work out his own plan. The 
suggestions which follow should not be looked upon as the way 
of solving this problem. They are offered here for the purpose of 
stimulating appropriate planning on the part of each principal 
as it applies to his situation. 


The registration procedure should be redesigned in the light of 
its impact on human relations. The secretary or the principal, 
whoever greets the parent, should do so in a friendly manner. 
The attitude should be, “We are glad to have you here,” and 
not, “Here comes another one!” If the school secretary handles 
the initial steps during registration, there must be an opportunity 
after the paper work has been finished for the principal to talk 
with the parent. If this can be an informal meeting in a permis- 
sive atmosphere, the parent will probably feel a more genuine 
welcome to the school. Some principals find that a cup of coffee 
makes friends quickly. At least the principal should take time 
for a genuine welcome to the parent and to the youngster. Most 
principals also take this opportunity to find out a little about 
the previous educational experience of the child and also to ask 
if there are any particular problems about which the parents are 
concerned. Most principals feel it is also to the advantage of the 
school in the long run if they personally take the parents and 
the youngsters to introduce them to the teachers. More and more 
principals are also taking charge of the class for a few moments 
while the teacher talks to the parent. 
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The question might well be raised that with the increasing 
number of new people, how can the principal and the teacher 
take so much time for these personal conferences? The point 
here is that the human touch is the most direct way of dispelling 
whatever apprehension the parent has about school. 

To supplement the information that the principal and the 
teacher can give the parents in these brief initial contacts, many 
schools prepare a special bulletin or handbook for parents. Some 
are very elaborate, and others, little more than a mimeographed 
sheet. Yet, if they contain the appropriate information about the 
school, they are very helpful to the parent adjusting to the school 
and to the community. This handbook or bulletin should contain, 
among other things: 

1. A list of the faculty members, complete with grade and room number. 

Some of us have names that parents will not know how to spell. 

Having it in writing helps them thru an otherwise embarrassing 

situation. 

. The time schedule for the school. Our time schedules occasionally 
differ, and we can save parents much anxiety by letting them know 
definitely what time to send pupils to school or to expect them to be 


dismissed. 
. The school calendar for the year. Parents are very grateful for this 


information in order to plan vacation trips that include the youngsters. 

. The routes for coming to and going home from school. 

. Information about the central office staff. Items included are the 
names of the superintendent of schools, his assistants, the members 
of the board of education, dates of board meetings, and invitations for 
parents to attend board meetings. 

Another good idea being developed by one school with a 
rapidly changing population is having the homeroom mother act 
as a welcoming committee. The homeroom mother of each class 
is notified by the teacher when a new pupil arrives at school. She 
and her assistants make an informal home call on the new parent, 
offering whatever assistance they can in helping her to get settled, 
answering questions about the school, inviting her to join the 
PTA or other parent groups, and answering other questions about 
the community. 

So far this discussion has been on the orientation of the parents 
to the school and community. Probably most schools have evolved 
ways of helping new pupils become adjusted. The use of the 

“big brother” and “big sister” idea is a good example. It operates 
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somewhat as follows: Before the arrival of each new student, 
a boy and a girl are selected to welcome the next pupil. If the 
newcomer is a girl, the “big sister” assumes the responsibility of 
making that person feel at home, sharing information concerning 
the operation of the school, taking her on a personal tour of 
the building, and explaining any special procedures in relation 
to the cafeteria, auditorium, and gymnasium. Principals report 
that, valuable as this is to the new pupil, it also develops a new 
feeling about the school on the part of the “big sister” after she 
has had the opportunity of showing it to a newcomer. 


Adding Depth to Procedures 


It is also important for a school to have good follow-up pro- 
cedures in community relations. Extra care must be taken to see 
that parents who are new to the community get invitations to 
all meetings, whether they are PTA meetings, homeroom meet- 
ings, or just open house. Here, again, if the homeroom mother 
extends an invitation in person, the newcomer is likely to attend 
the meeting. One principal, who found that attendance at PTA 
meetings had slipped to a ridiculously low number, built it up 
to an all-time high by taking special care to invite all new parents 
and to see that they were made welcome when they attended 
the meeting. In other rapidly changing communities, schools are 
finding it appropriate to include a tour of the‘building for all 
new parents as a part of each regular meeting of the PTA. 

Whether the school is in a relatively stable community or in 
changing communities, all principals have an increasing problem 
in the realm of public relations. The additional problems brought 
on by a changing population are not insurmountable. They do, 
however, require careful planning of the orientation program 
in order to relieve parents of initial anxieties that they may have 
when enrolling their children in a new school. Also, the problems 
require follow. -up steps for getting parents and children started 
in the regular school activities. As in every other phase of our 
work it is not something that just happens. We have to work at it. 
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Chapter V 


The Friendly 
School 





Elementary-school _ principals 
know well the importance of ac- 
centuating the positive, that par- 
ents can be attracted or driven 
away. Friendliness is the theme 
of the chapter and its three ar- 
ticles: 

@ A teacher looks at what 

makes a friendly school 

® Some of the things a prin- 

cipal does to make his school 
friendly 

® The meaning of friendliness 

in the operation of a school. 








Communication Between 
Principal and Parents 


JEAN HENNE 
Teacher 

Mack School 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


i SEEMS that you can almost tell as you open a school door just 
what type of school it is. You somehow sense whether this 
school will have a friendly atmosphere or a cold, fearful tone. 
In some schools the children look happy at any task, while in 
others they are tense even at playtime. Some parents are proud 
to tell you, “That’s our school. We parents really work together!” 
Others say, “The name of my children’s teachers? I really can’t 
remember. I seldom go to their school. Their school doesn’t have 
much for parents.” 


What is the difference? Why do some schools appear friendly 
even to the stranger? Who or what is responsible for dev eloping 
a school’s atmosphere? 

Each of us knows of a school which rates especially high as a 
friendly school. I do. I teach in one. At our school this friendliness 
is expressed in many ways and at many times. None of the staff 
deliberately goes around the building promoting friendliness, 
and yet friendliness is definitely there. 


Parent-Teacher Organization Functions Show Friendliness 


Our PTO sponsors biennially an all-school carnival as a money- 
raising project. As a teacher in this elementary school, I have 
taken part in three of these affairs. I am convinced that in some 
way almost every parent of our 650 children also becomes in- 
volved before the completion of one of these projects and loves 
it. A few years ago I heard so many parents talk about the 
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“night before the carnival” that now I purposely drop in at the 
school on this much talked about night. I can now understand 
their comments. By 7 p.m. there are about 50 parents in the 
building hammering, painting, planning, laughing, and having 
a wonderful time setting up the carnival. In fact, they say they 
have so much fun that they look forward to being a part of the 
“set-up” crew. The principal is there, too. She is hunting up 
another roll of masking tape, making coffee, or doing some other 
task. The teachers, who, like me, decide to drop in, soon find 
themselves working right along with everyone else. A bystander 
would assume that, from all of the effort put forth that night, 
those who work would benefit personally. By 10 p.m. most of the 
50 are on their way home, tired, sorry the evening went so fast, 
and looking forward to the next night. At the carnival the next 
night, again, one senses a feeling of friendliness. New workers 
assume their posts with that same wonderful enthusiasm which 
their predecessors had shown the night before. Well over a thou- 
sand people attend the carnival. Parents new to the school cannot 
quite understand the success of the evening, and before the 
carnival is officially closed for another year, one can overhear the 
older parents telling these folks, “Anything our PTO does is fun 
and is successful. After you have been here a month or so you 
will see.” After this year’s carnival I again was asked by several 
visitors new to our building, “How is this unusual atmosphere 
achieved? Who or what does it?” 

I finally decided that the best way to answer this frequent 
question would be to search out the answer from our parents. 
I came up with some interesting answers to my question, “What 
has been responsible for your school’s reputation for friendli- 
ness?” 


Parents Give the Answer 


The PTO president of the school answered in this way: “In 
my mind, there is no question at all as to what makes a friendly 
school; it is the attitude of the principal. If the principal is 
friendly, interested, and enthusiastic with parents, teachers, and 
children, all who come in contact with him or her respond in 
the same way. It’s simply an example of the Golden Rule. The 
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principal is the one person whom all parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren in a school know. If she’s friendly, the school will be.” 

The parent who works as the full-time secretary in the school 
said: “I feel that the friendly atmosphere at our school stems 
basically from a principal who is deeply interested in the chil- 
dren, their parents, and the relationship between the school and 
the home.” 

A mother who is active in the Girl Scout program at the school 
said: “Our school impresses one as a friendly school because the 
teachers are contented and sincerely interested in teaching chil- 
dren. Also, our principal’s dedication to her work and knowledge 
of the many small details involved in the administration of the 
school always impresses the parents.” 

The lunchroom manager who was formerly a parent in the 
school said: “The principal’s personality gives the school an air. 
Her calmness in all matters gives you a feeling of security. Even 
tho my child has graduated from this school, I still feel that I 
am a part of what goes on here, and I want to keep coming back. 
I feel the tone of the school is set by the principal and is carried 
over to the teachers, children, and parents.” 

Finally, a very active PTO member who had assumed the 
chairmanship of the carnival replied in these words: “It is a 
friendly school because there is a feeling of belonging and shar- 
ing on the part of everyone. I cannot recall ever hearing the 
school referred to as hers, his, yours, theirs, or mine. Whether it 
be any combination of teachers, children, or parents, it is always 
ouR SCHOOL. I believe the greatest credit for this feeling of be- 
longing is due to the teachers, for in their initial contacts with 
both the new parents and the new pupils, they project this 
attitude and adapt projects to include parents with their chil- 
dren. From this nucleus grows the feeling of unity so that we 
all, parents, teachers, and children, are united in one over-all 
interest—making our school better for ourselves and each other. 
Friendliness thrives on this type of cooperation and common in- 
terest.” 


The Principal Works at It 


Who is responsible for developing a school’s atmosphere? What 
has brought about the feeling at our school? From what these 
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parents said, it seems to be the entire staff, but especially the 
principal. How can one person spread herself thin enough to have 
personal contact with and knowledge of things which are con- 
stantly happening in such a place as a modern elementary 
school? There are the budget, the Scout programs, the safety 
patrol, the PTO, the many room meetings, the reporting to 
parents, the office visits with parents, the milk money, the requisi- 
tions, the custodians’ problems, the playground problems, the 
required attendance at meetings, and more. One person cannot 
possibly master all these functions, at least not in one lifetime. 
You do not have to know the principal of our school very long 
before you realize that her philosophy is that an administrator 
need not be the master of all she administers. Since mutual re- 
spect is a basic part of her code of operation, she encourages 
leadership in other people. She is not afraid to let others develop 
their abilities to their fullest. By operating under this philosophy, 
more can be accomplished, and all can be a part of what is hap- 
pening in the building. 

Our answer to “Who or what brings about a school’s at- 
mosphere?” seems to be shaping up. The main answer to “Who?” 
seems to be the principal. The other half of the question, “What?” 
also is closely related to the principal. A friendly climate is brought 
about by the way the principal sees her role. and then actually 
functions within this framework. The principal is no longer re- 
quired to be a follower of the autocratic school of thought. The 
principals who now practice the democratic principles which 
they have always preached are the ones who know what it is 
that brings about a friendly atmosphere. 


How Develop the Friendly School? 


If so much of our answer depends upon the principal, what are 
a few technics which our principal uses to develop this feeling 
of friendliness? 


Accept People 


First of all, the principal has to accept people as they are and 
to welcome whatever contributions they are able to make. To 
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do this, the principal cannot welcome parents cautiously or half- 
heartedly. She must provide leadership which will direct parents’ 
activities toward those aspects of the life of the school in which 
parents may actually make a genuine contribution. This idea 
does not mean that the school is “run” by the parents. There are 
definite functions which belong to the professional educator, and 
parents need not assume these. However, if a principal invites 
parents to participate in the school’s activities, she should expect 
them to be active not passive members. Of course, this does not 
mean that parents are put in the position of solving major prob- 
lems before they are ready. The principal needs to plan her work 
carefully with the parents. These plans need to be realistic. But 
it takes more than a willingness to meet with parents to create 
this friendly atmosphere. 


Welcome All Opinions 


Secondly, the principal needs to help parents to feel that their 
opinions are welcomed in the school. The first real evidence of a 
school’s interest in parents is the character of the reception it 
gives to the parent who comes to visit the school. At our school, 
parents drop in for chats with the principal even years after their 
children have been graduated from the school. Parents at our 
school are always interested in the school because they feel 
that they are partners in its work. They are encouraged to under- 
stand and to participate in what is going on inside the school’s 
four walls. They do some of the thinking when the planning is 
taking place rather than being sent a mimeographed sheet of 
newly formulated policies after one or two people have decided 
upon them behind the principal’s closed door. 


Promote Leadership among Parents 


There is one other major way by which our principal has made 
the theory of a friendly atmosphere a reality. The building princi- 
pal is in a position in which she can help maintain desirable lead- 
ership among the parents. It is only natural that a school needs 
the best in parent leadership just as it needs the best in teaching 
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personnel. The best in parent leadership and the best in teaching 
personnel do not just happen. The principal needs to be ever alert 
to identify possible leaders among the parents. This selection and 
training process needs to be a continuous one. It is easy to see 
that a principal who knows her people will have an easier time 
in finding these potential leaders than the principal who has only 
formal and infrequent encounters with the parents at PTO meet- 
ings. 

We began with a question as to why certain schools appear 
friendlier than others. We have had parents’ answers to the 
question. The friendly atmosphere seems to be created by a 
combination of the “who,” the principal, and the “what,” the 
way the principal functions. 

Putting these two together, we come up with a school like 
ours which fosters mutual respect, cooperation, security, and 
confidence among its staff members, children, and parents. A 
school whose administrator makes it a point to blend the human 
elements harmoniously, is well on its way to having a stimulating, 
inspiring, and friendly environment. 
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Developing a Friendly School 


MAURICE E. ST. MARY 
Principal, Forest Road School 
Union Free School District No. 30 
Valley Stream, New York 


ste illustration that appears on the stationery of our school dis- 
trict is a school with a caption suggesting friendliness. 
Friendliness has always been paramount in the thinking of the 
administration of this district, and it is reflected in the extreme 
care taken in the hiring of school personnel, including the school 
secretary. 


Since the secretary is the first person to greet parents and 
visitors, she is chosen not only for her ability to do office work but 
also for the way she answers the phone, the helpfulness and 
cheerfulness she shows to parents and visitors, the patience she 
has in handling complaints, and the cooperation and friendliness 
she shows to members of the staff. She often arranges conferences 
between teachers and parents, a function in which tact and 
grace are important. 


The Open-Door Policy 


Both teachers and administrators follow the open-door policy 
when they deal with parents. Teachers are available to parents 
for conferences in their nonteaching hours, before school in the 
morning or after school in the afternoon, or at any other time 
which does not interfere with their normal teaching duties. How- 
ever, this policy does not permit indiscriminate interruptions of 
a class in session. 

The administration endeavors to be available to the parents 
at all times. The success of this policy is indicated by the com- 
ments of parents new to the district who are pleased to have 
been given an audience. Apparently it is common for principals 
to allow only the most important matters to be brought to them 
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personally. Even tho a matter may seem trivial to the principal, 
it may not seem so to the parent. 

The principal's manner in handling complaints of parents makes 
a decided impression on the public. He endeavors to listen more 
than he talks because irate parents soon calm down if they are 
allowed to talk. Often no action is necessary, but if it is, confirma- 
tion of an action taken is sent to the parent in writing or by 
telephone. No matter what the complaint is, the principal always 
thanks the parent for having brought the matter to his attention. 

The principal is always available to discuss school matters with 
a parent or group of parents, formally or informally. He does not 
permit one parent to speak exclusiv ely for a group, but empha- 
sizes that he is available should any or all of the members of the 
group wish to see him. Since an informed public is a means to 
an understanding public, the principal uses group discussions and 
other means for keeping parents informed. When necessary, 
school bulletins can be worded firmly but in a friendly way. 


Beginning with the Staff 


A school which aims to be friendly to the general public should 
first of all be friendly within its own organization. With this in 
mind, we have tried to orient new teachers in several different 
ways. We give them copies of three booklets, the Teachers’ 
Handbook, The Reading Program, and So Now You're a Teacher. 
In addition, these new teachers have a series of especially de- 
signed meetings in the first four weeks of school, and they are 

each assigned a “helping teacher,” who is a more experienced 

teacher of the same grade, to guide them in keeping registers, 
in following routines, and in solvi ing teaching problems. This 
system of “helping teachers” was suggested by a member of the 
teaching staff at the end of her own first year and has been used 
successfully for the past five years. 

Cadet teachers are part of the daily life in our schools. We wel- 
come these people to the staff in the same friendly way we wel- 
come other new teachers. They have a short conference with the 
principal, who welcomes them personally and answers their 
questions. They are given the same handbook and pamphlets 
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which new teachers receive. These materials make their orienta- 
tion fairly easy. Because the majority of these student teachers 
apply for positions in this school district after they have been 
graduated, we believe that our approach is effective. 

The understanding of school policy by the community itself 
stimulates a feeling of friendliness. Therefore, parents are brought 
in on school matters as much as possible. Planning committees 
have always assisted the schoolboard in planning and providing 
buildings or additions needed to house our expanding school popu- 
lation. Parents assist with the registration of new kindergarten 
pupils each spring, they assist in directing parents and pupils to 
their rooms on the opening day of school each fall, they help 
supervise pupils at class parties or on field trips, they observe in 
the classrooms at specified times during American Education 
Week, they evaluate our reporting system from time to time, 
and they participate in a host of other activities. 

The school buildings in this district are used almost every 
afternoon and evening during the week by outside organiza- 
tions such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, civic organizations, garden 
clubs, hospital auxiliaries, and youth recreation commissions. 

The school nurse is a staff member of vital importance to a 
school system, especially from a public relations viewpoint. The 
manner in which she notifies parents in cases where the school 
physician finds a heart murmur or some other physical disorder; 
the way she cooperates with the school physician, dentist, or 
podiatrist; her general handling of youngsters—all these play a 
role in the impression created upon parents and the general 
public. 

Finally the general attitude of the administrator governs the 
amount of friendliness found in a school. If he is autocratic 
and imposes his will upon teachers, central staff, and the parents, 
with never a friendly word or smile for anyone, the school will 
be a stark, unfriendly place, despite its glamorous, modern decor. 
If he is a friendly, outgoing individual, who is not afraid to smile 
and to joke with a pupil, teacher, staff member, or parent, his 
attitude will permeate the entire school and will be reflected in 
the attitudes of participants in school activities. 
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An Effective and Pleasant School 


DONALD SEAVY 
Principal 

Henry W. Longfellow School 
Iowa City, Iowa 


po is the friendly school? We all have notions of what 
constitutes a friendly atmosphere. We want it neither 
austere nor syrupy. We want it a wholesome, aboveboard atmos- 
phere where our presence is treated with respect; an atmosphere 
that does not vary with the pressures of work, special programs, 
or the presence of very important persons; an atmosphere that 
is homelike. In short, we want a school where living and learning 
are going on pleasantly and effectively. 

If a principal can honestly adopt the attitude of wanting to 
learn something worthwhile from ev ery human contact he makes, 
he will have gone a long way toward being friendly. The quick 
word of criticism does nothing to build up a friendly spirit among 
people. In all human contacts, it is necessary to look for causes for 
behavior and not judge actions of persons by behavior alone. 
Such an approach to understanding the behavior of others will 
build a friendly feeling, whereas the philosophy of fighting fire 
with fire will probably only add fuel to it. 


Ways of Developing Friendliness 


First impressions are important. Even with the details of office 
arrangement, there are a few basic considerations. A comfortable 
place for visitors to wait makes a good first impression. If the 
reading material on a nearby table is current, it seems to say, 
“Look, I was expecting you, and have prepared for you.” Some- 
thing of beauty—a blooming plant, a good piece of a pupil's work, 
an attractive book—has a place. A pleasing arrangement of the 
whole will give others the impression that you are proud of your 
place of learning. 
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The person answering the telephone can “make” the spirit of 
friendliness that emanates from the office. A pleasant greeting in- 
stils goodwill in the person calling. Being careful not to replace 
the receiver before the caller has broken the connection gives 
the impression that we are never too hurried to be polite. Identi- 
fying one’s self upon answering the telephone is a sign of polite- 
ness. Since the training of telephone monitors is the direct 
responsibility of the principal, it will, therefore, reflect his own 
personality and philosophy. 

Schools send out a number of notices of various sorts during 
the year. Some may be merely short announcements, others may 
be bulletins on a special subject. In preparing these communica- 
tions, the principal should ask himself: 


. Am I saying what I mean in clearly understandable language? 
. How would I feel were I the parent receiving this notice? 
. Shall I sign the master copy or have my signature typed? 


p2 Op 


. Am I as quick to compliment others on fine work done as I am to 
criticize or to ask favors for myself and the school? 


5. How can I make the notices a little more interesting than the 
usual run of notices and thus appeal to the patrons’ interest? 

6. How can I keep the number of bulletins down to a reasonable 
figure? 

7. Can pupils help in the preparation of bulletins to give them special 
appeal? 


The principal is not alone in developing the friendly school. 
So long as we can secure and hold good teachers, we can have 
a good school. If the principal can help each teacher to feel his 
importance in the whole school program, the teacher is likely 
to react in a friendly, open way to situations as they arise. Helping 
the teacher to understand the why of behavior, on the adult level 
as well as on the child level, will aid in developing a good spirit 
among all those concerned with the work of the school. We are 
learning slowly, as teachers, that parents are people, and parents 
are finding that teachers are people, too. Then, as this process 
goes along, both groups are remembering that children are people. 
When the day comes that distrust is erased between groups in- 
terested in children, we shall have come a long way toward a 
friendly attack upon our problems. 
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In working with the teachers, the principal will find that his 
concern about their interests, problems, sorrows, ambitions, suc- 
cesses, and failures, and an appropriate word on the right occa- 
sions will help make good feelings evident. 

The boys and girls absorb and reflect the atmosphere of the 
school. What a pleasure it is to go into a school building and have 
a pupil say, “May I help you, please?” Such considerateness does 
not just happen. 

Each day is full of opportunities for friendly service which the 
principal and classroom teachers need to use. For example, the 
tattling problem could be turned into a genuine concern for the 
welfare of the school thru a pupil council. The simple process 
of helping a new pupil get acquainted in the school presents a 
chance for a group of pupils to concern themselves with the 
happiness and welfare of the newcomer. It speaks well for the 
school when parents of a new child say, “Billy found it easy to 
make friends at his new school.” 

Trespassing upon neighbors’ lawns, during the spring season 
especially, can harm the public relations of the school. In this 
situation, it is a good idea to choose certain pupils to act as emis- 
saries of goodwill, allow them to call upon these neighbors, dis- 
cuss the problem, ask for suggestions, return to school, and work 
out a solution with the other pupils. Here again, someone needs 
to initiate the project, and that person could normally be the 
principal. The idea could come as well from one of the room coun- 
cils, in which case the principal would help the group to carry 
out their project. 


Bury the Ogre 


Fortunately we are growing away from some of the old fear of 
the building principal. The days are practically gone when par- 
ents threaten their prospective kindergarten pupil with the state- 
ment, “He’s the man who'll get after you when youre bad.” 
Granted, there are still unpleasant times, but, in balance, prin- 
cipals’ contacts with pupils can prove to be pleasant and profit- 
able. The principal who takes as many opportunities as he can to 
do supply teaching is availing himself of a fine chance to know 
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the pupils personally, an ability which is basic to understand- 
ing them. 

We wish that all principals and teachers would feel a real urge 
to take active part in the affairs of the parent-teacher association 
and in other community groups. With the high current teacher 
turnover, it becomes more difficult to expect such participation. 
In the days when living in the community and participating in 
its life were written into the contract, the feeling was, in many 
cases, less than friendly. Now more and more communities are 
trying to make their teachers feel they are a part of the com- 
munity. It cannot be all one way, however. Much real apprecia- 
tion grows from out-of-school contacts with people of the com- 
munity. 

There is no magic about developing a friendly atmosphere in 
a school, but we still need to get rid of the fear that shows up once 
in a while even yet, and then do and say what we should like to 
have done and said to us. Working day by day at developing a 
keen interest in people of all ages will be rewarded. 
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Chapter VI 


The Role of 
the Principal 
in Working 


with Parents 





There is no set pattern that 


the principal can assume in his 


relation to parents. Some ways 


that a principal works and sees 


himself are covered in these 


topics: 


A school system organiza- 
tion for parent participation 
is described 

A principal analyzes parent 
participation 

Sometimes the principal 
must pave the way to under- 
standing between parent 
and teacher 

In conferring with parents 
the principal may be the 
side-lines coach, a_ team- 
mate, or the star player. 








A Way of Organization and 
Some Accomplishment 


JEROME C. SALSBURY 

Director of Curriculum and Instruction 
and LOUISE M. THAL 

Chairman of the Home and School 


Council Curriculum Committee 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Seg New Jersey, is a suburban community of about 
55,000 people. It is largely residential but with some con- 
centration of business and industry. There are 10 elementary 
schools, one senior high school, and one junior high school. The 
schools and the school community are organized for parent par- 
ticipation in curriculum development and for continuous inter- 
pretation of what the schools are trying to do. 


The general pattern for curriculum development in Bloomfield 
provides for individual school responsibilities and for townwide, 
all-grades responsibilities. Each school develops its own curri- 
culum from general townwide guides in large areas of subject- 
matter and activities. Both the school and the townwide commit- 
tees consist of professional and lay members. During the last nine 
years, parents have served on most, but not all, of the seven 
townwide committees on subjectmatter areas. Like other school 
activities, progress has been made on an uneven front. Sometimes 
parents have been more active than at others. Some parents have 
played a larger role than others, but the same can also be said of 
the teaching and administrative personnel. When parents are 
missing from a committee, it is usually because the committee 
chairman does not indicate that replacements or additional par- 
ent personnel are needed. For example, a parent served as sec- 
retary of the townwide science committee for most of the years 
during which the elementary science guide was being developed. 
As secretary she made valuable contributions of time and talent. 
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The parents of each of the 10 elementary schools are organized 
into nine home and school associations and one parent-teacher 
association. These 10 organizations also have a central coordi- 
nating group known as the home and school council. School per- 
sonnel representatives will be found on both the school associa- 
tions and the council. The council acts both as a developmental 
and as a coordinating body. It has nine committees of which 
school affairs, curriculum, welfare, and family life are devoted to 
the school program and its implementation. ‘Policies adopted by 
the board of education have originated in these committees, on 
each of which is a consultant from the education staff. But this 
consultant never serves as the chairman. Since the formation of 
the home and school council curriculum committee in 1951-52, 
its annual reports have been included with those from the town- 
wide curriculum committee and the individual school curriculum 
committees in an annual progress report. 

This account now turns from organization for parent participa- 
tion to the selection of a few experiences which illustrate that (a) 
parents can initiate and work with school people on programs to 
increase the lay understanding of what goes on in the classroom, 
(b) parents can help provide services for the school which are not 
currently being provided, and (c) parents can help improve the 
curriculum by making use of community resources which the 
school people for one reason or another are not using at the time. 


Increasing Lay Understanding 


Toward the close of the school year in May 1952, the parents 
of our Watsessing School wanted to devise some means whereby 
parents of each classroom could have a clearer understanding of 
just what the teacher of that class planned for his boys and girls 
for the year. Such a means, they said, would help them ap- 
preciate ‘the schoolwork and discuss it with the child at home. It 
would also facilitate communication between the home and the 
school. Since there was not time to work on this problem before 
the close of school, one of the parents asked the director of cur- 
riculum and instruction what would be the procedure for getting 
some activity started. The following is what happened: 
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1. The principal of the school, the chairman of the class mothers, 
a representative of the Watsessing Home and School Association, 
and the curriculum director did some preliminary planning during 
the summer. 

. The group met in September with the entire teaching staff of 
Watsessing School to discuss with them the need the parents had 
recognized. In this meeting, a general plan for operation was set up. 
Four teachers volunteered to try the proposal by inviting parents of 
their pupils to meet with them and discuss the class program for 
the coming year. 

. After the four class meetings with the parents, the reactions of all 
concerned were obtained and an evaluation of the program was 
made. Watsessing School then made it a schoolwide affair. 

4. Based on the experiences of the Watsessing School, a townwide com- 
mittee of parents and school people developed a booklet, A Guide for 
Know Your School Night. 

5. Other elementary schools in Bloomfield followed the Watsessing 
group and used the guide mentioned above or made their own 
adaptations. 


bo 


oo 


As a result, school staffs thruout the community are making a 
more organized attempt at working with the parents to under- 
stand the children’s schoolwork each year. 


Helping To Provide Services 


School patrons in many communities want, for children, serv- 
ices which are either not yet in the thinking of the board of edu- 
cation to provide or are financially out of reach. Library services 
are an example of a need not previously provided for in the 
Bloomfield schools thru the usual channels. Despite great effort, 
the Bloomfield Public Library for many years had provided the 
schools with only a very limited number of hours of professional 
library assistance. In several of the schools, library services had 
been made possible by the cooperation of parents and teachers. 
In one school, this work had been going on since 1946. The public 
library finally, in 1954, withdrew because of lack of personnel 
and gave all library books then in the schools to the board of 
education. This meant for the time being that each school would 
have to care for its own library or close it. 

The three schools described below are providing library serv- 
ices as the result of working with parent groups. Berkeley School 
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THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN WORKING WITH PARENTS 


has a library board of six parents and one teacher. In 1945 the 
reading specialist began lending books from her remedial reading 
room. The following year, two of the mothers started helping the 
teacher by checking the library books in and out. They now get 
other parents (about 12) to help so that there are two parents on 
duty every afternoon. The present chairman of the group, on her 
own initiative, has taken a course in library services. In addition, 
they raise money for books and equipment. 

Carteret Library started in 1949 when the public library could 
no longer supply help. Today, about 15 parents, none of whom 
has had any formal library training, operate the library in this 
school. One of the teachers serves as the consultant for the group 
and helps as she has time. The principal evaluates this service as 
having a most beneficial effect on the entire language arts pro- 
gram. 

Demarest School had a library built in the school, but it was not 
staffed either by the public library or the board of education. 
This year, 1955-56, a committee of parents has been arranging 
groups of three to open this library each Wednesday afternoon. 
The principal says the entire job is done by parents, and they are 
interested in continuing next year. 

The net outcome of these library service activities on the part 
of parents was that the board of education became receptive to 
the idea of appointing a full-time qualified librarian as elemen- 
tary-school consultant for library services. 


Helping Use Community Resources 


Parents may be more alert to some community resources than 
are school people. Bloomfield does not have a museum of its 
own, nor does it sponsor a professional musical program which 
can be used to instruct large groups of elementary-school chil- 
dren. Bloomfield is, however, a part of the larger community of 
Essex County, which includes the city of Nummedk. Newark has a 
good museum and the Griffith Music Foundation which, for many 
years, has sponsored musical programs for the city of Newark 
and for the surrounding communities. In addition to these two 
specific educational resources, this section of New Jersey has 
many industrial plants, transportation centers, public buildings, 
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and centers of historical interest which can be visited by groups 
of pupils. 

In 1954-55, the home and school council curriculum committee 
worked out a plan with the museum in Newark whereby some 
teachers in the Bloomfield Schools became members of the mu- 
seum. Their memberships entitled them to borrow appropriate 
exhibits to supplement their classroom materials of instruction. 
One teacher in a school could be a member, and the materials 
could be shared by several others. The matter of transporting the 
exhibits from and to the museum was a problem as the museum 
did not provide that service. To get the plan started, parents in 
each elementary school volunteered to provide the necessary 
transportation. Later it was possible for the board of education to 
take over the schedule arranged by the parents. 

The Griffith Music Foundation has been sponsoring the Satur- 
day morning children’s concerts. Other communities in Essex 
County had taken advantage of these, but Bloomfield had not. 
Thru our Bloomfield parent group, over a hundred elementary- 
school children enjoyed four Saturday morning concerts during 
the 1955-56 school year. These concerts are under the direction 
of Thomas Scherman, founder and conductor of the Little Or- 
chestra Society. The parents handled all details of tickets, bus 
transportation, chaperons, grouping and identification of pupils, 
and financial matters. Several home and school associations 
presented scholarships to those pupils recommended by the 
schools’ music teachers. 

A third project of the parent group is the “Field Trip Informa- 
tion.” These parents, knowing that the school program included 
field trips, believed that there is much more to see in the state of 

New Jersey than Bloomfield was using. They wanted to increase 
the interest of both parents and school people. After working a 
year, they have put together a set of cards with information on 
40 field trips. More are being processed. Each card shows destina- 
tion, contact person, experiences expected, accommodations in- 
cluding price of admission if any, minimum age level, and bus 
fare. There will be a set of these cards in each school with a pack- 
age of supplementary information consisting of folders and pic- 
tures. These materials cover places to visit which are suitable for 


the kindergarten thru Grade XII. 
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A very natural question to ask would be, Does anything else 
happen beyond the original planning and organizing of educa- 
tional experiences when parents take the leadership for the 
planning? Yes, they also help to implement the program. For 
example, one home and school association has just appropriated 
$225 to underwrite field trips for the next school year. 

Music helping teachers and the parents have already (May 
1956 ) planned the participation in the Griffith Music Foundation 
program for the next school year. A block of seats has been re- 
served, and the time schedule for organization has been set up. 

Thru the efforts of these parents, the museum is now used by 
many Bloomfield teachers rather than by just a few as was for- 
merly true. The number of individual memberships in the mu- 
seum for the teachers of the elementary schools has increased 
from six, two years ago, to 35 at present. More memberships, 
anticipated for the next school year, will permit more borrowing 
of materials and exhibits. 


Continuous Reinforcements 


These relationships do not maintain themselves indefinitely 
without the continuous leadership efforts of the principals of the 
individual schools and other persons, including parents, who are 
responsible for the communitywide program. It has happened in 
Bloomfield that when everything is seemingly operating well, 
there appear signs that the parents and educators are not com- 
municating. Usually in these cases, those responsible for the good 
relationships have relaxed in their interests and have neglected 
each other. It must be a continuous effort because each new year 
brings new children and new parents. As each class moves along, 
the challenge remains to those who carry on to find better ways 
for parents and school people to work together in school programs. 
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The Parent-School Team 


RALPH WALTER 
Principal 

Trinity School 

New Rochelle, New York 


— have been many changes in elementary-school opera- 
tions during the past quarter century, but none more marked 
than the gradually increasing participation of parents in school 
activities. Because these activities are spread out over the year 
and because many of them take place quietly, few of us realize 
how extensive they may be. In an attempt to measure the extent 
of this participation, the writer has estimated the number of 














TABLE 1.—ACTIVITIES OF DIRECT SERVICE TO THE SCHOOL 
Activities Hours 
1 2 

Helping in lunchroom—two parents daily; serving milk, cleaning up 450 
Helping in library—typing, processing books, shelving 240 
ee hee Pe eee ee oe eee 480 
Raising funds for purchase of school equipment....... . 664 
Helping with school traffic safety................... 32 

Helping in health and welfare—Salk shots, health checkups, kinder- 
Co RS ee re erry eee 26 
Taking preschool census..................... 360 
Developing school organization—joint committee with staff 48 
Presenting classroom | Rc ee eee 48 
Helping with class parties, programs, miscellaneous 360 
UMON «cs fives Te ee OTe & A OE bo 2,708 





hours of service rendered by parents in one school during one 
year. This year has been typical with no special events which 
would call for unusual participation such as getting public sup- 
port for a building referendum. The estimates in Table 1 are 
based upon actual records of activities, but they represent a mini- 
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mum rather than a maximum amount of time spent in their ac- 
complishment. 

All these activities are of direct benefit to the school and to 
the children of the school. Without this volunteer service either 


R the staff members would have had to assume this added work, 
al or the activity itself would have had to be abandoned. 

ol Table 2 shows activities which might be characterized as 
‘k indirect services to the school. These benefit the school and the 


children in many ways but are not a direct, specific service item. 











TABLE 2.—ACTIVITIES OF INDIRECT SERVICE TO THE SCHOOL 

) 

I Activities Hours 

1 2 

‘ 

; Committee meetings ee. ae 456 
Citywide PTA council ettiuities. ; 114 
Attendance at board of education meetings 108 
Biweekly newsletters to parents 80 
Hospitality to teachers pe ti 18 
Conferences with principal 120 

Total hours ee 896 





There are other activities more specifically related to the 
parents themselves and incidentally beneficial to the school. 
They are listed in Table 3. To the extent to which parents gain 


TABLE 3.—-ADDITIONAL TIME SPENT IN RELATION TO THE SCHOOL 














Activities Hours 
1 2 

Attendance at PTA meetings 1,800 
Attendance at fund-raising events 2,600 
Attendance at parent-teacher conferences ee 400 
Attendance at class teas and social functions 180 
Hours spent on the telephone 300 
Attendance at PTA workshops and conferences 150 
Total hours 5,430 
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a better understanding of the purposes and practices of a school 
by attending PTA meetings, such attendance is of value to a 
school. Scheduled parent-teacher conferences should be of value, 
also, thru the mutual exchange of information and insights about 
the child. Hours spent on the telephone organizing committees 
may eventually result in some benefit, too. All these activities 
represent time given by parents in some relation to the school. 

The three groups make a grand total of 9034 hours of parents’ 
time applied to school activities. This information is not pre- 
sented as being unusual; it is probably typical of many schools. 
It represents a wealth of talent, effort, and interest which can 
be of value to our schools. 


Why Parents Volunteer 


Why do parents do it? What satisfactions do they gain from 
this kind of work? Is this interest inevitable, or does it have 
to be encouraged and fostered? In the answers to these questions 
may be found some leads which will help a principal in develop- 
ing a good parent-school team. 

Most parents are genuinely interested in their children. There 
are a few who are overconcermed about them and a few who 
are disinterested, but the vast majority of parents possess a 
high degree of wholesome, devoted interest to their children’s 
welfare and development. This interest naturally extends to any 
activities in which the children may be engaged. Apart from 
the home, the school represents the major factor in the child’s 
life. It is natural for the parent to be concerned about all the 
features of living. If he can be shown how he can contribute 
to making life better for his child, he will be glad to cooperate. 

Another contributing factor is the current concept of a good 
parent. A good parent is generally considered, among other 
things, as one who shares his child’s interests. Since the major 
portion of a schoolchild’s interests involve his school activities, 
parents also become interested in these activities. It follows 
that if parents know something of these activities, they will 
be in a better position to share them with their children. This 
striving to be good parents can readily lead them to help with 
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class trips, to share their experiences with a class, and to other 
forms of participation. 

One of the most underrated human drives is that for service 
to others. Our modern society provides far too few opportunities 
for personal service. All of us are being continually approached 
for financial contributions to a multitude of causes, but there 
are few opportunities for the more personal and satisfying types 
of service. Parent activities in a school provide one means of 
gratifying this drive. 

Many of our parents, particularly in new or rapidly developing 
communities, need participation in group action with others. 
Thus, the school may become to them the center of their social 
living. 

Most parents place a very high value on education. Regardless 
of the amount or effectiveness of their own educational back- 
ground, they believe that a good education is essential for their 
children, and they are willing to help make this education 
possible. 

All these factors contribute toward providing the schools 
with a group of volunteer workers who are ready to do some- 
thing helpful, even if it is only addressing envelopes or helping 
clean up. This willingness presents a tremendous potential for 
cooperative work. It is necessary for the school to be aware of 
it and to use it fully. 


Hindrances to Participation 


There are several negative factors which may lie behind a 
noncooperative attitude in parents. The school should be aware 
of these factors and adopt measures to counteract them when- 
ever possible. 

The -parent’s own school experiences may have been unhappy 
or unproductive. This result may have created an antagonism 
to schools which carries over to the child’s school. This type 
of parent may be very critical of the school and all it tries to do. 
He may also be afraid of teachers and the principal and try 
to avoid any contacts with them. 
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The family life of the parent may be far from satisfactory. 
The antagonisms, emotional stresses, and frustrations arising in 
the home may be projected to the school. Such parents may 
tend to use the school as a target for venting their emotions 
and blame it for their children’s behavior and learning problems. 

Some parents have expectations for their children far beyond 
their children’s capacity to attain. When it becomes evident that 
the child will never reach the goals that the parent has en- 
visioned, the parent refuses to recognize and adjust his expecta- 
tions to the child’s limitations, but puts the whole burden of 
failure upon the school, its methods, its teachers, and its phi- 
losophy. 

Then there are a few individuals, very few fortunately, who 
have developed an antisocial attitude thru their own unsatis- 
factory life adjustments. They may develop feelings of persecu- 
tion, and attempts to help them are viewed with suspicion. In 
some instances this reaction may be a reflection of a general 
attitude held by some minority group in a community. 

The attitudes of some parents toward the schools are adversely 
affected by contact with unsympathetic organizations, indi- 
viduals, or publications. Without giving the problem much 
thought, they may adopt the ideas of such a source as, for 
example, the book, Why Johnny Can't Read. Unless their at- 
titudes, however, are based upon some other factor, they usually 
will be willing to get the story straight. 

All these negative factors present a real challenge to the 
school staff. Special efforts must be made to change the attitudes 
of parents in this group. It is not an easy task in some instances, 
but definitely worth attempting. A convert usually makes the 
best advocate. 


The School’s Contribution to the Team 


The foregoing paragraphs suggest that the great majority of 
parents are potentially desirous of cooperating with the school 
and participating in school activities. Whether or not these 
potentials are realized depends greatly upon the school itself. 
On the other hand, there are a few parents who are potential 
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malcontents. They may be a disrupting force in the life of the 
school. And again, whether such a menace is allowed to develop 
into a real danger or is largely dispelled, depends upon the 
school staff. What are the specific things that the principal and 
staff can do to help make the parent-school team a mutually 
effective body? 

The most important contribution any school can make to 
good parent-school relationships is a friendly attitude toward 
parents. This attitude has to be genuine friendliness, which is 
really felt by the staff, and not simulated for the sake of ex- 
pediency. Parents can quickly tell the difference, and they react 
accordingly. The staff must be interested in the parents as people. 
Such a friendly attitude will overcome almost any kind of diffi- 
culty which may arise, and it may actually prevent some prob- 
lems from ever arising. Without such an attitude no devices, 
no amount of organization, will ever prove wholly successful. 
The principal must set the example for the staff. Most staff 
members will consciously or unconsciously follow the pattern 
he creates. 

Closely related to this friendly attitude is a receptiveness for 
parent cooperation. Cooperation consists of joint appreciation 
and receptiveness. Teachers who tend to feel insecure in their 
teaching tend to be afraid of what they may consider parental 
interference. This feeling is particularly true of beginning teach- 
ers, who have not as yet built up enough confidence in their 
own efforts to realize the values of shared experiences. The 
principal can do much to encourage this receptiveness by his staff. 

Another responsibility of the school is to find constructive 
outlets for parental energy. The parents are not familiar enough 
with school operations to recognize all the areas in which they 
might be most helpful. It is up to the principal and the teachers 
to identify such areas and ask for help with them. Many teachers 
use part of the first meeting of the year with parents to suggest 
ways in which the parents may be helpful in the classroom. 
The activities chosen should be within the scope of parental 
assistance. It is likely that when educators complain that parents 
are taking over the school, the educators themselves have been 
negligent in directing normal interest into useful channels. 
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Another major contribution of the staff to desirable relation- 
ships is doing a good job with the children. Parents may not 
have any conscious criteria for evaluating teaching, but in most 
instances their opinions will coincide with those of an educator. 
If they believe that the teachers and the school are doing a 
good job with their children, they will be ready to help the school. 

Finally, the school can help parent-school relationships by 
creating social opportunities for the parents. These opportunities 
may be formal or informal, and they are conducive to a greater 
wholesome interest in the school. After all, when Dad has square 
danced with Johnny’s teacher the night before, he is not likely 
to approach her in a critical attitude about her teaching the 
next day. 


Results of Teamwork 


The successful operation of the parent-school team results 
in substantial benefits to the school. Its functioning creates much 
greater understanding of school problems, creates a pattern of 
cooperative attack on school problems, and develops support 
of school policies and practices in the community. All these 
outgrowths are essential to the maintenance of high standards 
and sustained progress in our schools. 
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When Parents Complain 


about Teachers 


SANGER B. STEEL 

Principal 

Craig Elementary School 
Niskayuna Central School District 
Schenectady 9, New York 


HE phone rings. It is Mrs. Blank calling the principal, “May 
I come in and talk with you?” Sometimes she adds, “I'd just as 
soon Miss Jones didn't know I was coming. 

This comment is the tip-off, of course, that the parent is 
unhappy about the teacher. If she does not add that, however, 
you may find out the tone of the forthcoming conference by 
asking, “Shall I ask Miss Jones to meet with us?” 

You can always do a better job if, before Mrs. Blank comes, 
you stop in at Miss Jones’s room and ask, “How is Betty Blank 
getting along?” whether or not you expect a stormy visit. And 
if Mrs. Blank has not specifically asked that you not tell Miss 
Jones about the visit, you may add, “Her mother wants to see 
me. Do you know of anything special that I ought to know?” 

The stage is set for one of the most trying and important 
jobs a principal has to do—paving the way to understanding 
between parent and teacher. 

Probably this sort of visit happens more often where the 
school encourages parent interest and school-home cooperation 
and where parents care and expect the school to care in a per- 
sonal way for each individual. But certainly it can happen to 
any teacher, and the fact that it is an isolated parent or two 
out of 25, indicates that the difficulty is unique to the child, 
not the teacher. In other words, it is possible for many parents 
to be reasonably happy with this same teacher. 

What constructive approach to this situation can we as prin- 
cipals take? 
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One assumption to keep in mind is that the first concern of 
both parent and teacher is the welfare of the child. Then the 
point at issue is at worst a question of disagreement about what 
is best for the child. Far more likely it is simply a matter of 
poor communication. In either case it is possible for all parties 
to discuss the matter without attempting to place blame. 

This neutrality of judgment is important for the principal, 
who must be loyal to his teachers and at the same time be 
honest with the parent. 

In disagreement about method, lack of communication may 
also be the real cause. You may suggest to Mrs. Blank, “If you 
and Miss Jones had the same facts to consider, you might come 
up with the same answer. Perhaps you and Miss Jones could 
talk over all sides of the situation.” 

In the back of the principal’s mind must be the problem and 
the approach. To remedy this case of the breakdown of human 
relations, the principal’s job is to establish communication be- 
tween parent and teacher and to put each in the frame of mind 
which will make it possible for them to cooperate. The principal 
has the best chance to succeed in this job if he puts his own 
ego in the background and tries, without defensiveness or pride, 
to serve the people he is trying to bring together. 

Altho no two interviews are alike, ours could go about as 
follows. 


Mrs. Blank may be embarrassed when she enters the office. 
Just as you might be if you were going to a neighbor's house 
to complain about his children. Let Mrs. Blank know that you 
appreciate her coming and that only by her coming to the school 
can anything constructive be accomplished. 

Now Mrs. Blank may have a lot to say before she can think 
rationally. She may say some unpleasant and unjustified things 
about the teacher, the whole school, or “schools these days.” 
Some things may be clearly untrue. The principal should show 
neither agreement nor disagreement. His manner should say, 
“You are telling me the story as you see it. I want to know 
how it all looks to you.” 

There is a great temptation to jump in and defend Miss Jones, 
but Mrs. Blank is in no condition to listen to reason until she 
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THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN WORKING WITH PARENTS 


has poured out what is on her mind. Remember, she has been 
brooding over this for a long time before she ever came to you. 

A useful way to occupy yourself while Mrs. Blank is venting 
her pent-up unhappiness is to take notes on the most specific 
things she says. This helps keep you from arguing. 

When Mrs. Blank is thru, you should have a few ideas about 
where to begin to clear up some obvious misunderstandings. 
Taking the cue from the notes, you might explain the facts 
and Miss Jones’s side of the picture. “Let’s see, you feel Betty 
was kept after school a lot for such a young child. Well, I do 
know Miss Jones feels it is very important that we establish 
early the responsibility for finishing a job that we have to do.” 
It may be that you are in a position to add, “That seemed to 
do the trick, too, because lately Betty has been finishing her 
work without having to stay after school.” 

Put in this light, Betty’s detention is hard to complain about, 
but it may have been a great blow at the beginning of the 
year and may have desing Mrs. Blank looking for faults in 
Miss Jones. 

Or the reason for Mrs. Blank’s visit may have been something 
else. Many children have difficulty adjusting from kindergarten 
to first grade, or from first to second grade. Then they settle 
down, and by the end of the year they love school. In the fall 
they may burst into tears when they get home or say they do 
not want to go to school a few mornings. Mrs. Blank forgets 
the preceding fall, but remembers how much Betty loved school 
last spring. 

Now is the time for the real point of the conference. You 
have let Mrs. Blank talk freely. You have cleared away mis- 
understandings where possible. With confidence in your teachers, 
you are sure that Miss Jones could clear away the rest. Your 
job is to get the parent and teacher together in a frame of mind 
from which constructive planning can grow. 

“Mrs. Blank, I'm glad you came. Miss Jones wants to do 
what is best for Betty, just as you do. With 26 children in the 
class it is quite possible to fail to see that one youngster is 
particularly sensitive, especially when she tries to hide it. If a 
teacher knows what is bothering such a youngster, she can 
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often adjust her own behavior in little ways to remedy the 
situation. I only wish you had told us sooner. We don’t want 
Betty to be hurt any more than you do.” 

“Well, I don’t like to be a complaining parent.” 

I appreciate that and I know how you feel. Certainly there’s 
nothing more heart-rending than to have your child come home 
crying and not know how to help. Please do not hesitate to 
talk to the teacher or to the principal. 

“But it would be better, Mrs. Blank, if we would all realize 
that teachers want to know if they are not doing all they can 
for a youngster. They are human and they make mistakes. But 
their whole life is helping children. They want to do what is 
best for each child. I can’t help but think of one youngster in 
Miss Jones’s class who had really been kicked around a lot. 
Miss Jones was the first one who really put herself on that 
little fellow’s side, and it actually started him on the right way. 
I've really been impressed with how earnestly she tries to give 
a child what he needs.” (Of course, to be in a position to make 
such a statement, the principal has to keep in close touch with 
teachers and children, but the principal who is looking for the 
good in teachers can find some such thing to say about most 
teachers. ) 

You have shown that you feel everyone has acted honorably 
and there is no blame on anyone. It is your hope that now 
Mrs. Blank is willing to see Miss Jones. “Why don’t we ask Miss 
Jones to join us? After all, she is the one who needs to work 
with the information you have been giving me.” The ensuing 
conference could be between parent and teacher or it could be 
three-way, including the principal. By your part you relieve the 
teacher of the necessity to defend herself and give her the 
security to be humble and selfless. 

The principal has done his job well if Miss Jones can go into 
the conference saying, “I know how upsetting it must be to feel 
that Betty is unhappy at school. If there is anything I can do 
differently to help her, I want to know about it.” If the principal 
and the parent have been able to uncover the main cause of 
dissatisfaction, maybe the teacher and parent can start from there. 
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The Role of the Principal 
in Conferring with Parents 


HELEN L. FERSLEV 
Principal 

Jackson School 

Green Bay, Wisconsin 


ce principal plays an important part in keeping the school 
door open. It is not a case of simply leaving these doors 
ajar or asking people to turn the knob and walk in. The principal 
needs several important keys—a warm telephone voice, a sym- 
pathetic ear, a knowledge and understanding of children and 
their parents, and a sensitivity to the causes of problems. It is 
questionable whether the principal will ever have a role in 
conferring with parents unless a free lane of traffic is established 
into the school. 

The term conference can apply broadly to any talk between 
the home and the school. For this discussion it includes only 
those meetings held in the school when a particular problem 
is approached by the parent and the teacher with or without 
the principal. 





Three Phases of the Principal’s Role 


There are at least three sides to the principal’s role in the 
job of conferring with parents: (a) the principal as a side-lines 
coach, (b) the principal as a teammate, and (c) the principal 
as the star player. While acting as a side-lines coach is probably 
the greatest responsibility of the principal, nevertheless there 
are times when circumstances dictate that the principal act as 
instigator and even chief performer in the job of keeping the 
parent and the school in touch with each other. The three 
phases will be described by examples. 
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As a Side-Lines Coach 


The parent-teacher association meeting was over and everyone 
stood around to chat. One father came to the principal and 
said, “I just can’t understand how the children are learning to 
divide. I can’t even help Johnny because he says I do it all wrong.’ 

The principal was tempted to go into a long explanation of 
the why’s and wherefore’s of teaching long division, but then 
had a better idea and said, “Why not visit the class and see 
what the teacher is doing? That will make the process clearer 
to you than anything I could say in a few minutes. Then if 
Johnny needs extra help, you can talk it over with his teacher 
to see how to help him best.” 

The parent was quite surprised and asked if such a visit was 
customary. He was assured that visits were encouraged and that 
a conference could be held at any time convenient to the teacher 
and the parents. The father left to find the teacher and ask her 
when the arithmetic period was held. 

A line to the community—By the nature of the position, the 
principal is the liaison between the school and the community. 
Much of the work of the principal is not actually sitting down 
to conferences with parents, but is creating an ‘atmosphere of 
permissiveness so that both parents and teachers feel that they 
may freely plan talks together. 

Arranging conferences—Many schools now plan definitely 
scheduled conferences as part of the program of reporting to 
parents. At these times the principal has a twofold responsibility. 
The first is to the parent to see that the conference schedule goes 
smoothly. Parents should not be kept waiting, and conferences 
for all children of a familv should be scheduled for one visit. 

The second responsibility is to the teacher. One teacher may 
need guidance in planning, another may have a new idea he 
would like to try, and all appreciate an opportunity to discuss 
difficult conferences as a part of their preparation. 

Besides these regularly scheduled reporting conferences, there 
are usually a number of others requested by either the teacher 
or the parent. The principal should know about them as they 
usually involve a specific problem which may eventually call 
him from the side lines to become a part of the team. 
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THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN WORKING WITH PARENTS 


A five-way job—The principal in the role of side-lines coach 
has these responsibilities: (a) establishing rapport between 
home and school so that both parents and teachers feel free to 
plan conferences, (b) planning regularly scheduled reporting 
conferences, (c) encouraging teachers to plan reporting con- 
ferences for giving the best value to each parent, (d) recogniz- 
ing that conferences are scheduled at other than regular times, 
and (e) being prepared to step out of coaching into team play. 


As a Teammate 


The telephone rang, and a worried mother asked if she could 
talk to the principal. Her son had suddenly started playing the 
old trick of being sick every morning until after school had 
started. The principal and the teacher were happy for the chance 
to talk with the parents because the teacher had already 
realized that the boy was not ready for first-grade work. This 
first talk led to a series of conferences, psychological tests, a 
thoro physical examination, and finally psychiatric aid, one 
result being that the child was relieved of first-year work for 
the time being. In this example the principal became a team- 
mate because the parents requested help. 

Other requests for help—Sometimes the teacher asks the prin- 
cipal for help. Beginning teachers and occasionally experienced 
ones are a little reticent about requesting such aid for fear of 
showing inability to handle a situation. To overcome a teacher's 
hesitancy, the principal needs to create an atmosphere for re- 
quests. 

When conferences and study reveal the need for special help, 
such as from a psychologist or a psychiatrist, the principal ordi- 
narily makes the necessary contacts. 

Reaching a decision—In a school having an upgraded pri- 
mary system, it is necessary that sometime during the child’s 
third year a final decision be made on his placement for the 
fourth year. This decision is not sudden, for usually the situation 
has been well understood for some time. 

There was the mother who had constantly refused to believe 
that her daughter could possibly need an extra year in the primary 
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Let the Parent Talk 

















school. The teacher was new to the school and consequently had 
only the knowledge of the child’s background as gleaned from 
the records. The principal had kept in touch with the situation 
and realized what feelings had built up thru the years. With the 
knowledge of this background the principal bolstered the teacher’s 
suggestion that the child would gain in strength by remaining 
in the primary school for one more year. 

Emotional involvement—There is a fourth important reason 
why a principal should at times be included in conferences. The 
teacher sees the problem confronting her daily and may feel 
that one tiny step is a milestone, or on the contrary she may feel 
quite discouraged at the lack of results. The parent is naturally 
most interested in seeing the child as a wonderfully normal 

The cartoons are by Mitchell Siegal, Art Director of the Public Schools, 


Ossining, New York. They came to the Yearbook Committee thru the 
courtesy of Roy H. Carpenter, Principal of Roosevelt School in Ossining. 
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Don’t Feel Inferior 








human being. At these times a third person who is more detached 


may be needed. 


As the Star Performer 


It is impossible to prepare all conferences in advance. Often a 
parent may walk into the office five or 10 minutes before dis- 
missal and request a few moments to talk. Then, whether the 
principal likes it or not, he must carry the ball at least tempo- 
rarily. 

A mother came into the office just after school one day last 
winter requesting to see the principé al. Her child had had much 
sickness and as one result was easily affected by change. He had 
been moved into a faster reading group because of his fine work 
and immediately feared that he ‘would not be able to stay there. 
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He had been unable even to eat his breakfast that morning. On 
the surface, the story tended toward criticism and needed im- 
mediate attention. 

The first step seemed to be to assure the mother of the value 
of what was being done. Test results showed that her son had 
the ability to work at this higher level. The teacher's lesson plans 
showed that the two groups were fairly close so the jump was 
being made at a good time. This planning indicated that the 
teacher had used good judgment before making the change and 
assured the mother that this move had been made only after 
careful consideration. By this time the mother felt more secure 
in the fact that her son was truly being treated as an individual 
and not just being shoved around. The conference ended on a 
note of complete confidence in the teacher. 

It is at such times that the principal needs to be well pre- 
pared for several possibilities. The conference may range from 
a friendly request to complete dissatisfaction with the school 
and everything in it. The principal should have easy access to 
three important folders: (a) the test record, (b) current lesson 
plans, and (c) the complete enrolment data including the birth 
dates of the children. These items serve to back up suggestions. 

No file will help the situation if it is necessary to flounder in 
recognizing the parent or the child. Knowing the children and 
the parents is a big order that grows as the school grows, but 
such knowledge is important. To be able to say a friendly, “Hello, 
Mrs. Brown, Billy just told me that you have a new car,” when a 
parent walks into the office unexpectedly is a good key for opening 
a conference. 


The Principal’s Leadership Role 


This article does not imply that the principal should usurp the 
job of the teacher in conferring with parents, or that the principal 
should be called into every tough conference. As a general rule 
there is no one better qualified than the teacher to discuss Betty’s 
or Bobby’s school life. By working together, the principal and 
the teacher should make great progress in improving home and 
school relationships. 
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Chapter VII 


Working with 
Parent Groups 


on School and 


| Related Activities 





Here are some of the ways, 
not all of them, that parents con- 
tribute to different activities: 


Parent participation is dis- 
cussed and illustrated in 
four areas 

Mothers staff a_ first-aid 
clinic 

Where there was no school 
library, parents stepped in 
to help 

A summer camping program 
is sponsored by the school 
A citywide recreation pro- 
gram is administered by the 
board of education 

Hobby clubs help to enrich 
the curriculum. 








What Price Parent Participation? 


HELEN HALTER LONG ' 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Mamaroneck, New York 


Bb let the parents get into the schools. They only make 
things difficult.” I remember well that remark a teacher 
made at a faculty meeting 15 years ago, and I think how different 
things are today in the elementary schools of Mamaroneck. The 
staff counts among its blessings the many developments which 
have come to us directly from the influence of parent assistance, 
pioneering, and support: 


1. A full-time professional librarian in each elementary school 

2. Provisions for specialized library exhibits, organized picture files, and 
other library extras 

3. The noon-hour handling by parents (rather than teachers) of the 
selling of milk and assistance with little children in such matters as 
carrying trays and cutting meat 

4. The establishment of a motion-picture film library for the elementary 
schools and increased audio-visual funds 

5. The sponsorship of after-school hobby programs, staffed almost en- 
tirely by parents rather than teachers 

6. Increased appropriations for arts and crafts equipment (such as kilns) 

and art supplies 

Increased coverage of school news in the local paper and increased 

distribution of public relations bulletins about the school because of 

parent assistance with such releases. 


“I 


In addition to these tangible evidences of parent support, we 
find that thru parent participation we enjoy that most important 
element in school improvement—the active approval and feeling 
of belonging by parents who want school improvements as vigor- 
ously as do teachers and administrators. When a parent feels thru 
service that he is part of the school staff, his interest in improv- 
ing the school becomes a vital matter of self-interest. The effect 


‘The principals assisted with this article. They are identified with their con- 
tributions. 
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WORKING WITH PARENT GROUPS 


of this support on budgets, expansion of services, and teachers’ 
salaries has been extremely important. 

Almost all phases of our parent participation program exist in 
each of our four elementary schools because of the close degree 
of cooperation among the principals and among the parent-teacher 
associations which work together with the parent-teacher council 
of the district. However, in order to give a more detailed picture 
of various phases of parent activity, each principal has selected 
one phase of parent participation for a more detailed description. 


Parents Help with the Library * 

Altho we have a full-time librarian for 500 children (kinder- 
garten thru Grade VI), parent help is also used in order to pro- 
vide the varied library services and activities required by today’s 
education program. The services of the parent staff free the librar- 
ian from numerous clerical duties so that she may act primarily 
as a guide to children and as a teacher consultant. She works 
with the classroom teacher in selecting and using all types of 
library materials which contribute to the teaching program. 

The librarian has a staff of 16 parents working with her. One 
of these parents acts as general library chairman. The other 15 
serve one-half day each week. This means that there is always 
at least one parent working in the library, and half the time there 
are two parents assisting. 

Each day the librarian posts a schedule describing the activities 
and parent work for the morning and afternoon sessions. The 
work for the parents includes such things as repair and shelving 
of books, taking inventory, and checking the card catalog. Prac- 
tically all the typing is done by the parent committee. They type 
the book cards and pockets, accession sheets, catalog car ds, and 
overdue notices, and all communications. All the parents who 
are members of the library staff feel obligated to help to keep 
the pamphlet, clipping, and picture files up to date by bringing 
in such: items of educational interest. 

A specialized service provided by certain parents is an evalu- 
ation of books. These parents write brief reviews and résumés 
which are helpful to classroom teachers. Several of the parents 
have collaborated with children to create library displays which 


* By Robert W. Gingrich, Principal, Central School. 
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have enhanced both the learning of the child and the attractive- 
ness of the library. 

The annual book fair requires the cooperation of the entire 
parent-library staff and enlists the support of the whole school. 
For three days, books of interest to children of all ages are sold 
before and after school hours. The parent-library staff takes care 
of the business routine of the fair and helps children and parents 
in the selection and purchase of books. Proceeds from this event 
are used to supplement the board of education appropriation 
for new library books. 

It should be pointed out, too, that probably had such a parent 
committee not existed, we would have no full-time librarian. 
When the plan for opening the elementary-school libraries full- 
time was first started in our school system in 1942, there were no 
librarians. As the parent-librarian committees operated, they saw 
the need for professional help, and their support helped us to 
secure at first one librarian for four schools, and now a full-time 
librarian in each school. 


Parents Teach French * 


On each Tuesday and Friday morning the doors of eight class- 
rooms at Murray Avenue School swing open, and eight mothers 
breeze in with the greeting, “Bon jour, Madame” or “Bon jour, 
Mademoiselle et mes enfants.” “Bon jour, Madame” comes back 
in chorus from the children and then the fun begins. Games are 
played, songs are sung, conversation follows—all in French. 

When and how did all this come about? Why has this interest 
in modern languages at the elementary-school level been spread- 
ing by leaps and bounds thruout the country in the last few 
years? Perhaps because the facility and speed of transportation 
and communication have brought home the fact that we are 
really one world. 

At Murray Avenue School we conceived the idea of introduc- 
ing a second language two years ago. As in many other projects 
for progress in education, our parent-teacher association volun- 
teered to pioneer the field with us. We tried to find out what 
was being done in other parts of the country and how successful 


* By Loretta Hirschbeck, Principal, Murray Avenue School. 
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WORKING WITH PARENT GROUPS 


the projects had been. We studied and made decisions as to our 
own procedure. 

Four parents who had lived in France and who spoke French 
like natives, volunteered to start the project at the third-grade 
level. The French spoken by them was worth imitating, one of 
the first qualities necessary for success. One of the four parents 
acted as chairman of the group. She held monthly workshop 
sessions with the teachers of French to guide the content of the 
curriculum. It was based on songs and rounds with motions, 
games of many kinds, and everyday etiquette and conversation. 
A fifth mother had volunteered to make charts for games and any 
properties necessary for the project. The year’s accomplishment 
was summed up in a French adaptation of “Le Chaperon Rouge,” 
with every third-grade pupil participating. 

So much enthusiasm was expressed over the success of the ex- 
periment at the end of the first year that it was decided to con- 
tinue French with the same pupils in fourth grade and again 
initiate it in the third grade. Eight qualified mothers volunteered 
and there was a waiting list of five more. While pupils continued 
to learn songs and games at the fourth- grade level, more em- 
phasis was placed on simple conversation patterns built on the 
use of verbs rather than nouns. The pupils are taught to listen 
first in order to get the meaning and then to respond. 

Great progress has been made in this second year, and again 
the power to use the language learned was shown in a concluding 
play by the fourth-grade students, “La Blanche Neige et Les 
Nains.” 

Now we are at the crossroads. Shall the parents continue to 
teach for a third year, or should qualified teachers be employed 
on the regular staff? Is the fifth- and sixth- -grade curriculum now 
overcrowded? Is French more important than other needs in our 
school system? 


Parents Assist with the Noon Hour * 


Six years ago parents in the Mamaroneck Avenue School were 
puzzled over the matter of children’s lunches. Many meetings 


* By Charles L. Warren, Principal, Mamaroneck Avenue School. 
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were held for discussing questions such as these: How many 
children stay at school for lunch? What kinds of lunches do they 

bring from home? Is milk available to children who remain at 
the lunch hour? What is the distance to school from the most re- 
mote homes? How many fathers and mothers both work? Will 
there be a hot meal at home in the evening? How much will it 
cost to set up a modern cafeteria? What does the state department 
of education say on this problem? What is a wholesome lunch? 
Is there room in our school for a modern up-to-date lunchroom? 

As the questions came, we eventually found the answers. Our 
parents listened to the school dietitian, to the state director of 
the school lunch program, and to other parents. Gradually we 
all began to understand the reasons for a lunch program. 

One bright classroom was turned into a lunchroom. Two 
women were employed to prepare the lunches of soup, sand- 
wiches, milk, and dessert. A parent-teacher committee was estab- 
lished to get the cooperation of mothers who would be willing 
to come to school daily to help the smaller children with their 
trays, act as cashiers, and assist in cleaning up. This lunchroom 
was such a huge success that we had to stagger lunch periods 
and later had to ask the board of education for a larger space and 
better equipment. 

Today we have a large new colorful lunchroom. The parent- 
teacher association bought material and made draperies. The 
bulletin boards are filled with children’s attractive drawings so 
that there is always something new to see, even talk about, as 
children eat. Our PTA has a committee of two women who secure 
additional volunteer help from the mothers. Three different 
mothers help one hour each day, and their names are listed in 
the principal's weekly bulletin to the home. Each one of them 
serves but one day per month. The program moves smoothly, 
and parents are pleased with it and would not think of giving 
up “their hour” in the lunchroom. 

Last year parent services during the noon hour were extended 
to include the opening of the library on bad weather days for 
a story hour for younger children. 

All these parent services during the noon hour have saved our 
teachers from these additional duties, thus sparing their energies 
for classroom teaching. 
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Parents Conduct After-School Hobbies ® 


Each year Chatsworth Avenue School is a beehive of activity; 
first, with organization of the hobby program and registration for 
it, and later, with the activity itself. The hobby program is one 
of the major undertakings of our parent-teacher association who 
staff it and underwrite it financially ($300 budget). During the 
school year 1956-57, 66 mothers and three teachers provided 

varied after-school hobby activities for approximately 400 chil- 
dren, or about 80 percent of the pupils enrolled in Grades IT thru 
VI for whom the program was provided. Activities were: 


1. Outing club for girls, Grades V and VI 
2. Leathercraft for boys and girls, Grades III, IV, V, and VI 
3. Rotating arts (5 or 6 sessions in each activity) for boys and girls, 
Grades III, IV, and V 
a. Creative arts 
b. Design 
c. Painting 
4. Clay modeling for Grades II thru VI 
5. Dramatics for three groups of boys and girls, Grades IV, V, and VI 


6. Sewing for two groups 
a, Older, Grades V and VI 
b. Younger, Grades II, III, and IV 
7. Square dancing for Grades V and VI 
8. Woodworking for Grades IV, V, and VI 
9. Arts and crafts for kindergarten and first-grade children whose moth- 


ers were working in the program. 


During May and June of each school year, the two parent 
destin begin planning the program for the next year by careful 
evaluation of what has been done during the current year. Each 
hobby is analyzed with the mother who has been in charge for 
additions or deletions in the activity for the future. Thus, the 
program is not static. 

Once the evaluation is completed and a general group of ac- 
tivities planned, flyers are sent home to each parent requesting 
assistance in one of the hobbies. Parents’ suggestions for new 
hobbies are also sought. The results are tabulated, the parent 
volunteers are welcomed to the program, and the specific pro- 
gram planning begins. 


* By John J. Madey, Principal, Chatsworth Avenue School. 
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In September, registration cards and descriptive folders pre- 
pared by the mothers are sent to each classroom. The children 
make first and second choices subject to their parents’ approval. 
Then the two chairmen tabulate registrations and meet with the 
principal to designate meeting places. Also, the persons engaged 
in some of the activities hold workshops for the new volunteers. 
By early November, the program is on its way. 

From our experience we find that the hobby program offers the 
children an opportunity for constructive fun. It gives each child 
who participates a creative outlet for the moment which is not 
part of the regular school curriculum and an interest which may 
carry over to later years. 

The parents who assist with the program are brought into a 
closer relationship with the school thru active, purposeful work 
with the children in the school. They learn to appreciate more 
fully the responsibility facing a teacher in his daily work in the 
classroom, and gain a fuller understanding of the problems that 
must be dealt with in planning a school program. 

The hobby program, in addition to establishing desirable parent- 
teacher and parent-school relationships, provides the school with 
a testing ground for activities which may be integrated into the 
school program. For example, ceramics has become part of the 
art program as a result of the clay hobby activity. 


The Total Bill 


What price parent participation? All of us agree that the “cost” 
to the staff is negligible. We give up some time to meet with 
parent committees and give up our classrooms promptly for 
parent-sponsored pupil activities, but we gain in having skilled 
assistance in enriching the curriculum, help with noon-hour and 
clerical chores, increased appropriations for additional staff, 
equipment, and supplies, wonderful publicity about our schools, 
and staunch friends in our program of increasing the status of 
the teaching profession. 
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Staffing the School Clinic 


EUGENIA SAPP 
Principal 

City Park School 
Dalton, Georgia 


HEN we first knew that the new addition to our school 
\X) would include a room for a health clinic, we were thrilled. 
But mixed with our feelings of pleasure was a worry. How could 
we manage a clinic without a school nurse? When a child was 
sent to the clinic with a splinter in his hand, who would be there 
to take care of him? The clinic would be some distance from the 
school office, and how could a principal with no office help be 
available every time a child needed attention in the clinic? Could 
a classroom teacher leave 39 children to take care of one child 
who was sick? 

In the past we had had first-aid kits in each room and had used 
one corner of a workroom to minister to sick and injured children. 
Now a special clinic had been our dream for years, and here we 
were about to get one! What should we do next? 


An Idea Grows 


As I was working in the office one day, an active member of 
the parent-teacher association walked in and said, “Some of us 
mothers have been wondering how we can help with our new 
clinic. We want to help equip it, but we want to do more than 
that. We would like to have a mother stay in the clinic every day 
to relieve you and the teachers of that added responsibility.” My 
mouth-fell open as she continued, “I know of only one other school 
in the state that offers this service, but if you approve of the idea 
we would like to try it here.” 

Did I approve of the idea! Of course! But I was a little skeptical 
of putting it into action. Could we get one mother to come every 
day, day after day, five days a week to render this service? 
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Mothers are as busy as teachers these days, and I thought it would 
be quite a task to set up a workable schedule. But having worked 
with this group of mothers for several years, I knew of their 
willingness to work at any worthwhile job. So I said, “Yes! Let's 
do it.” 


The Beginning 


Altho we did not know when the new room would be available, 
we began to plan at once. The chairman of our PTA health com- 
mittee took charge of a special planning committee. The commit- 
tee first consulted the county health commissioner. He gave us 
help on how to set up our clinic—rules to follow, equipment 
needed, and a list of supplies. The chairman of the committee and 
the principal visited other school clinics to see how they were 
equipped and managed. The health committee then met ‘several 
times to discuss financing the room, to formulate rules, to set up 
a schedule for mothers, and to attend to other details. 

Next the committee drafted the following letter and sent a copy 
to every mother who had a child in our school: 


Dear Parent: 


Soon now you will have a chance to be of real service to your school. 
When the new cafeteria building is finished, there will be a room avyail- 
able for first aid. The PTA has voted to sponsor the first-aid room and has 
provided money to help furnish it. 

This project is big and can be successful only if every mother cooperates. 
This is our plan: Every day a different mother will act as nurse. The room 
representative from each classroom will be responsible for securing a mother 
for a certain number of days in the year. If the representatives have the 
cooperation of the mothers, the work will be for only one day, or maybe 
two if a family has two children in school. The day scheduled will be con- 
venient for the mother. A list of the mothers to be responsible for each 
month will be posted in the first-aid room. If a mother cannot work on her 
day, she is responsible for securing a substitute (usually exchanging with 
a mother in that classroom). Mothers who work may come for two half 
days if it is more convenient. They will be on duty from 10:00 a.m. until 
2:30 p.m. and may have lunch at school if they wish. They will check in 
with Miss Sapp for duty and pay for their lunch at that time if they plan to 
eat at school. 

Minor first aid will be rendered when necessary. If a child is sick, tem- 
perature will be taken. No child will be taken home without Miss Sapp’s 
permission. The mother in charge may then call the child's home. No 
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medication will be given, not even aspirin, unless the parent consents. If the 
sick child’s parents cannot be located, the child may be kept in bed until 
they are. Sheets are to be changed after every sick child has been on a cot. 

Mothers may be asked to help in weighing and measuring children for 
the health department once a year. 

Each mother should report to the health department for a chest X ray 
at least one month prior to duty in the first-aid room. Their hours are from 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

These and all other rules will be posted in the first-aid room so that 
there can be no guesswork as to what to do with a child. If there is doubt, 
Miss Sapp will be glad to help you. Helping to take care of these few 
minor accidents that happen every day will give Miss Sapp and the other 
teachers more time to do the things that are necessary to make our school a 
better school. 

This plan has worked well in other schools. Parents who have served 
at the first-aid room say it is a gratifying experience, and being at school 
again is fun besides. 

If you think you can help with the project, please let us know. You 
will be contacted at an early date. 

Sincerely, 
Alys Walker, Chairman 
Health Committee 

The response to this letter was gratifying. The mothers did 
not wait to be contacted personally but began calling the office 
or sending word by their children that they wanted to serve in 
the clinic. One mother from each room was ‘asked to secure other 
mothers from that room who could give one day to the clinic. 
The schedule was set up only one month in advance as the mothers 
could not plan any farther ahead than that. 


Putting the Clinic Room into Use 


On the day the clinic opened, I do not know who was most 
excited—the mothers, or the teachers, or the children. 

The room is attractive with soft yellow walls, maple woodwork, 
and brown cafe curtains at the windows. Two day beds made in 
the industrial arts department of the high school are in the room, 
each with two large bolsters so that they can be used by the 
mothers as sofas. A desk and chair, a club chair, and four other 
chairs, all of maple, are in the room. A white cabinet for supplies, 
a step-on trash can, and a clothes hamper are also included 
the furnishings. Green plants and flowers add to the attractiveness 
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of the room. Linen service was arranged with a linen supply com- 
pany, but pillows and a light blanket were bought. The medicine 
cabinet is kept well filled with the supplies needed to administer 
first aid. A pair of scales for weighing and measuring the children 
is also in the room. 

The following instructions are posted in the clinic: 


1. Ten o'clock is checking-in time. Check in with Miss Sapp and pay 
for your lunch if you plan to eat in the cafeteria. 
. Minor first aid is to be rendered when necessary. 
. Take the temperature of a child when he appears to be sick. 
. Do not take a child home without Miss Sapp’s permission. 
. If a child is to be taken home, call the parents first. 
. If a sick child’s parents cannot be located, the child is to be kept in 
bed until they are. 
. Do not give any medication without the parent’s permission, not even 
aspirin. 
8. Change the sheet after each sick child has been on the cot. 
9. Mothers will be asked to help the school nurse from the health de- 
partment to weigh and measure children once a year. 
10. Mothers may leave at 2:30 p.m. 
11. Mothers must be on duty during noon hour. 
12. A list of mothers to be on duty is posted in the room. If a mother is 
unable to work, she is responsible for securing a substitute. 
13. Mothers should report to the health department for a chest X ray 
one month prior to duty in the clinic. 
14. Keep a record of children treated in the record book. 
15. Check the linen and record the delivery in the record book on the 
day linen is brought (Thursday). 
16. Please call the mother scheduled to be on duty the day after you are, 
to remind her of her duty in the clinic. 


av p woh 


~I 


How It Has Worked 


Our clinic has been in use for only one year, but already it has 
meant much to the teachers, the parents, and the children. A 
mother has been here every day. Some have come at 8:30 in the 
morning when the children come to school and have stayed until 
3 o'clock when the children go home, instead of staying just the 
prescribed hours. It would be hard to say who has gotten the most 
from this activity. Certainly the principal and the teachers have 
benefited because of time saved. The children are very proud 
of the new “hurt room,” as our first-graders call it, especially when 
their mothers are serving their turns there. The mothers, too, 
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have gained from this experience. Every mother who has come 
has expressed her willingness at being able to help in this way 
and her pleasure at being able to spend a day in the school where 
her child is a pupil. 

We suggest to the mothers that they bring along the good book 
they are reading, the needlepoint they are working on, or the 
overdue correspondence. But most of them get so engrossed in 
what is going on at school they give little time to these things. 
On a rainy day when I told a busy mother of several children that 
she would probably have a quiet day she said, “Oh, wonderful! 
I would just like to sit and look at four walls for an hour.” Another 
mother, finding herself with no “patients” for a while, went into 
a nearby classroom and arranged with the teacher to have a group 
of children come read with her. Now when Sally rips the hem 
in her dress or Johnny tears a seam in his shirt, the ‘ ‘lady in the 
clinic” is glad to put in a few stitches. 

Another worthwhile part of this endeavor is the mother eating 
in the lunchroom with the teachers and children every day. The 
mothers enjoy this lunch thoroly. It is something that they had 
always wanted to do. 

As principal of the school I feel that this use of our clinic has 
helped to build a better understanding between the school and 
the home. Mothers who never came before are coming to the 
school. They are getting firsthand information on what is going 
on at school, and they are rendering a wonderful service to the 
school. They are seeing 435 children at work each day in normal 
classroom situations instead of coming in as special visitors. 

These mothers are a decided asset to our school as they work 
among us and with us. 
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Establishing a School Library 


JOSEPH P. ROBITAILLE 
Principal ' 

Polk Schoo] 

Watertown, Connecticut 


Ga a library started is a difficult problem for some 
schools. In some communities that problem was solved, 
when the school was built, with funds set aside for special new 
school purchases. But many elementary-school principals find it 
necessary to start from the bottom, which means finding adequate 
funds for the purchase of books. At North School our problem 
was made easier, almost solved by parent cooperation. The 
groundwork for getting cooperation is important. 

Our story begins three years ago. The facilities for extended 
reading were inadequate. There was no central library in a school 
of 400 ’ pupils; all room libraries together did not total one ade- 
quate room library. Even supplementary reading texts were lack- 
ing in quantity and quality. 


From the Bottom Up 


Our program got its start when the teachers, the pupils, and 
the principal laid the facts before the superintendent, parents, 
and citizens whenever they could. Soon the ball was rolling. 
Here was a project that needed the abilities of many people, 
a project that would help every child and that neede d the he ‘Ip 
of the parent-teacher association if it were to be successful. 

The first concrete result was bringing the reading program up 
to date. With teacher and parent help, new books were purchased, 
both basic and supplementary. Everyone had a chance to see 
the newest reading materials available. 

With this start, the PTA offered help by voting to create a 
central library for the pupils of the school. 


‘Formerly principal of North School, Seekonk, Massachusetts. 
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A committee of four, with the principal as unofficial chairman, 
met informally in the homes of the members. This plan provided 
time for socializing as well as for business. The suggestions of 
all members were considered, and a procedure for selection of 
books was set up. Concentrating on volumes for the upper grades 
first, the committee tried to choose titles that had appeal and 
that were recommended by accepted library groups. When the 
first order of about $200 worth of books was received, they were 
immediately displayed and placed in circulation. 

Shortly, the board of education authorized the purchase of 
another $200 worth of books matching the PTA contribution. 
This figure was more than had been spent on library books for 
the whole school system the previous year. 

The PTA then authorized another $200 appropriation which 
was again matched by school funds. Now, the library had grown 
to approximately 400 volumes. 

The more books we purchased, the more books pupils read, 
and the more parents realized what a tremendous need the library 
was satisfying for their children. The local paper heard about the 
project, and gave space to a feature article by a member of the 
PTA. 

As a result of the combined activities of parents and the board, 
nearly $1000 was spent on library books from September 1955 
to June 1956. 

Up to now the books have been placed in a small workroom. 
Since this room is inadequate for a library, next year a centrally 
located classroom will be converted to library use. In addition, 
a PTA member is expected to donate a few hours a week to the 
library. She is experienced in children’s library work and can 
contribute to the program of the school. 


A Pause for Reflection 

An episode is completed in the library story at North School. 
Here are a few points we learned working with parents in such 
a school activity: 

1. Let them in on the ground floor; do not hand them a completed task. 

2. Respect their judgment and opinions or else do uot ask for their help. 

3. Publicize their achievements and accomplishments; we all profit from 

praise. 
4. Make sure the parents can see and understand what their job is. 
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Parents as Camp Workers 
and as Resource People 


HARRY ZEMEL 
Sixth-Grade Teacher 
Liberty School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


F™ years parents have been contributing generously of their 
services to our school. They help in the lunchroom, in the 
classroom to relieve teachers for observing other classes or for 
professional meetings, on field trips, on discussion panels, as 
volunteer school camp workers in the summer, and as resource 
people for classes. This article concerns the last two kinds of 


help. 


The School’s Summer Camp Program 


The Forest Park Day Camp, sponsored by the Parent-Teachers 
Association of Liberty School, became a part of the school pro- 
gram eight years ago. At that time the Board of School Com- 
missioners of Baltimore adopted a policy for persons in adminis- 
trative or supervisory positions to be on duty for 11 months. 
A former principal conceived, organized, and directed the 
school’s camp as her summer work for the school and com- 
munity. Since that time, the camp has been in operation 
successfully and has become a cherished school activity. About 
110 to 125 children from Grades I thru VI attend each season. 

Forty-five parents volunteer to serve as counselors, specialists, 
and resource persons. Four teachers and six senior high-school 
students, alumni of Liberty School, give counseling services. 
These 10 are the only paid camp personnel. One parent, who 
is a qualified Red Cross instructor, and 12 others accompany 
the children for their daily swimming lessons in one of the city’s 
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private outdoor pools. Another parent, especially interested and 
trained in science, leads hikers to nearby woods and parks for 
nature lore and healthful recreation. Arts and crafts, dramatics, 
music, athletics, and dancing in the school building complete 
the well-rounded experiences offered by the camp. In addition, 
trips around the city and a picnic to close the month offer fun 
and variety. 

These enriching experiences for the children are equally 
stimulating for the parents as they work informally with their 
own children. Teachers also benefit from contacts with the 
parents who give of their artistic, athletic, dramatic, and 
mechanical skills that children might have recreational and 
educational experiences during the month of July. 

Our camp is popular with children and parents for five reasons: 

1. It is easily accessible for the children—no long bus rides. 

. There are plenty of activities in an informal setting. 

. It has the trained leadership of well-known teachers and the volun- 
teer help of many able mothers. 

. The fee is low, barely covering expenses: $25 for four weeks, five 

days a week, from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

. The program is very flexible, depending upon the interests and desires 
of the campers. Each year finds innovations suggested by children, 
parents, or teachers. 
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Shortly after a recent change in administration, our new prin- 
cipal was approached by the parents with a question, “Do you 
plan to continue the summer camp? We hope so!” She agreed 
to try it, and so the camp, with its same group of teacher coun- 
selors and its same parent volunteers, will go on. 


Parents as Classroom Resources 


Several years ago a committee of parents and teachers of the 
school surveyed the community to determine the socioeconomic 
status of the families. This surv ey was part of a curriculum 
revision program, but as a by product we learned that many of 
our parents had interesting backgrounds and talents that could 
be used in school. Therefore, for more specific information, the 
principal sent a questionnaire to the parents. The covering letter 
explained the philosophy of cooperation that is a part of our 
program of learning. The questionnaire was as follows: 
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SURVEY OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


. Do you have any of the following hobbies? (Please check.) 


—_—. Collecting stamps —_—— Weaving 
__—. Collecting old coins —_— Making ceramics 
_—. Collecting old books or ——— Training animals 
magazines, or first editions —_— Photography 
: - Collecting buttons ——— Woodworking 
___— Collecting Indian relics —— Collecting china, glass- 
—— Making hooked rugs ware, or pottery 








Other hobby (Please explain.) 
Would you be willing to exhibit your hobby at aed 


. Do you have any special experience or talent? (Please check.) 





eae —_— Traffic safety 

—__. Music ——— Local or state history 
—_— Sports —__—. Transportation 
—_— Writing Communication 
Other. (Please explain.) ___ 


. Do you hold (or have you ever held) an official an | in wth state or 





local government? Yes No . If yes, give name of position. 





. Have you taken any interesting or unusual trips? 





Foreign countries (Please list. ) — 
Interesting points in the United States (Please list. eS 


. Please check the types of activities you would be willing to engage in 





at school. 
Will make a short talk ——— Will lead an informal 
—_— Will give a demonstration discussion 
_—_— Will help in conducting a —W— Will show filmstrips, 
field trip slides, or movies of 


interesting places 


. Do you know of other persons in the community who have had unusual 


experiences, who hold unusual and interesting positions, or who have 
highly specialized abilities of one type or another? Please list and in- 
dicate how they might help. — ££ ——____ z 


. When would it be most convenient for you to help? 


— Morning 
—__— Afternoon 


. Where would you prefer to have the activity take place? 


—_— At school 
At your home 
At the interesting place 
Signed —— 
Address ——__— — 
(Home) Telephone —____ a 
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The returns were good, and a complete file was made and 
centrally located. Thus, teachers could go to the file to find what 
parents they could call upon to help make an idea or an experi- 
ment more meaningful. Figure I shows one card from the file. 


FIGURE I. SAMPLE CARD FROM THE SCHOOL RESOURCE FILE 





SCHOOL RESOURCE VISITOR 
Subject: Ceramics; history; geography 
Exhibit: Collecting china, glassware, pottery 
Will exhibit 
Talent: China painting (Dr. Wilson) 
Interesting trips: Holland, England, France, Belgium, Scotland, 
Switzerland 
Unusual experience: Dr. Wilson invited to Buckingham Palace in 
1945 to meet Queen Elizabeth 
Willing to aid wherever possible 
Name: Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson 
3401 Parson Street LO 4-§ 
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A father who is a dentist has come to school recently and has 
talked to a fourth-grade class on care of the teeth and the relation 
of good nutrition to good teeth. A physician has shared with a 
sixth-grade class his movies on his trips to Europe and Israel. A 
mother who specializes in folk tales has entertained the children 
with stories of far-off places. A father in the lumber business 
has contributed a wooden chest for toy storage. When we study 
colonial days, a mother who came from England with a fine 
collection of old colonial silver presents an exhibit. 

There was another result from the summer camp and the 
resource file besides the enrichment of our educational pro- 
gram: We have strengthened and improved our public relations. 
We have interpreted the school to the community better and 
have brought about a harmony of understanding between the 
school and its community. 
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Parent Leadership 


in School Recreation 


HARRY W. PHILLIPS 

Supervisor of Physical Education and Recreation 
South Elementary District 

Los Angeles City Schools 

Los Angeles, California 


4 ies Los Angeles City Board of Education has conducted a 
playground service for elementary-school children since 1914. 
This program has been expanded thru the years to meet the 
increasing demands of a rapidly growing metropolitan area. 
With a population approaching 3 million, within an area of 800 
square miles, programs are now provided at over 325 elementary 
schools. This service is generally offered from 3:00 p.m. to 5: 00 
p-m., during the school year, and from 12:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m., 
during vacation periods. Thousands of boys and girls participate 
daily in this yearlong program. 


Conditions That Foster Recreation 


The elementary school has many facilities which make it an 
ideal location for a planned recreational program for children. 
Classrooms, auditoriums, shops, cafeterias, club rooms, play- 
ground apparatus, court game areas, softball diamonds, and other 
playground facilities are already available. Also, being within 
walking distance of the homes of a large number of the pupils 
enhances the elementary school as a community recreation center. 

A successful recreation program for elementary-school children 
requires close cooperation between the home and the school. 
Elementary-school recreation should meet the needs of active 
children. The interest span of younger children is relatively short; 
hence, a program of varied activities covering short periods of 
time should be planned for them. These activities could include 
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handicrafts, folk dancing, community singing, storytelling, dra- 
matics, and active and quiet games. Parents should know about 
the current elementary-school recreational program and should 
urge their children to participate in these worthwhile leisure- 
time activities. Parents may give assistance to this program by 
volunteering to conduct some of these approved recreational 
activities under the general direction of the staff recreational 
worker. 

Special recreational events for elementary-school children, 
which may be conducted at particular schools or on other com- 
munity facilities, provide an excellent opportunity to expand 
total group participation. Some of these special events may be 
roller skating parties, play days, track meets, softball tourna- 
ments, fun parties, swimming parties, beach trips, day camping, 
and talent shows. 

Many communities have realized the influence that a planned 
school recreational program can have on the youth of their 
communities. Paid recreational leadership is being provided to 
initiate and continue this program at elementary schools. Col- 
lege students or teachers working part time may be employed 
to give over-all direction to the program. In the Los Angeles 
City Schools a playground director gives specific guidance to 
the activities conducted at the elementary school. During the 
summertime a play leader assists the director in offering a greater 
variety of experiences. The playground personnel can offer a 
good basic program thru the year; but to offer extensive recrea- 
tional activities, it becomes necessary to recruit volunteer parent 
workers. 


Parent Volunteer Recreation Workers 


Working in close cooperation with the Tenth and Thirty-First 
District. Parent-Teacher Associations, the physical education and 
recreation supervisors have launched a plan for recruiting parent 
volunteer workers. Recruitment proceeds thru the local school 
PTA presidents and the respective school principals. The fol- 
lowing notice explains one type of contact which has been very 
effective: 
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TO: Principals and Parent-Teacher Association Presidents 

suByEcT: Expansion of Summer Playground Services 

I. PARENT VOLUNTEERS FOR THE SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 
Mrs. Claetta Edwards will serve again this year as traveling play- 
ground director for the purpose of discussing with Parent-Teacher 
Associations and other groups, the nature of the summer playground 
program and the contribution of volunteer adult leaders to the 
success of the playground. Groups interested in having Mrs. Edwards 
meet with them should call or write to her directly: 


Address: 7450 Hawthorne Avenue 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
Phone: HOllywood 9-8362 
Mrs. Edwards has available for showing: 
A. Use of Parent Volunteers on the Summer Playgrounds. 16 mm, 
sound, color, 7 minutes. 


B. The Summer Playground Program and Volunteer Leaders. 
Colored slides. 


II. VALUES DERIVED FROM THE USE OF VOLUNTEERS 


A. The opportunity for parents to assist with playground activities 
gives them a feeling of belonging to the total program and sharing 
in its success. This experience also gives them a fuller under- 
standing of the purposes of the school playground. 

B. Many parents have an interest in playground activities and 
recreational hobbies, and possess skills that can be used during 
the summer months. Usually they are willing to offer their services 
when they know about the program and are invited to assist 
with it. 


Local PTA’s make plans to devote an entire meeting in the 
spring to the promotion of a good school recreational program. 
Information is sent to the homes thru bulletins, newspapers, and 
radio and television. Thus, the support of the entire community 
is solicited. The material below has been used to give a brief 
picture of the program: 


FACTS ABOUT THE LOS ANGELES BOARD OF EDUCATION SUMMER 
RECREATIONAL PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The following is a synopsis of the summer recreational program that is 
to be offered thruout the Elementary District of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. Boys and girls of elementary-school age will find the program full 
of interesting and enjoyable activities. 
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DATES: 


TIME: 
LEADERSHIP: 


PROGRAM: 


WEEKLY THEMES: 


CRAFTS: 


MOVIES: 


WORKING WITH PARENT GROUPS 


From June 24, 1957, to August 23, 1957 (nine 
weeks ) 


12:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m., Monday thru Friday 


A qualified director, an assistant director (on most 
playgrounds), and parent volunteers. The super- 
vision of the playground will be under the capable 
leadership of a well-trained and experienced direc- 
tor. Most of the directors serve as elementary- 
school teachers during the school year. 


During each afternoon the following programs will 

be offered: 

12:30-2:00 Crafts 

2:00-3:00 Special events such as movies, parties, 
and shows 

3:00-3:30 Storytelling 

3:30-4:00 Folk dancing, play acting, and singing 

4:00-5:30 Organized games and tournament play 


Each week the above activities will be related to 
one of the following themes: 

Ist week “Howdy Neighbor” 

2nd week “Frontier Land” 

3rd week “Science and Nature” 

4th week 
5th week 
6th week 
7th week 
8th week 
9th week 


“Festival Time” 
“Circus” 

“The Home” 

“Space Travel” 
“Travel and Fantasy” 


“Indian Life” 


The following are a few of the crafts that will be 
offered thruout the summer: 


Autograph Books Handbags 

Bonnets Key Holders 

Book Holders Murals 

Bracelets Paper Bag Puppets 


Paper Place Mats 
River Boats 
Sewing Boxes 
Space Hats 
Spanish Fans 
Spanish Shawls 
Wind Vanes 


Clown Puppets 
Crayola Designs 
Earrings 

Finger paintings 
Flower Leis 
Flower Planters 
Hair Bows 


Free movies will be offered at least once a week. 
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PARENTS AND THE SCHOOLS 


BUS TRIPS: Children will have an opportunity from time to 


time to take bus trips to Alondra Park and Cabrillo 
Beach for swimming, to the County Museum for 


interesting guided tours, to Clear Creek Camp for 
hiking, and to other playgrounds where play days, 
tournaments, and track meets will be held. 


DANCING: Singing games, folk dancing, round dancing, and | 
square dancing will be offered daily for the 
children. 

STORYTELLING: Stories from story records and story books will be 


presented each day. 


PLAY ACTING: Play acting and dramatics will be offered to the 
children thru the use of short plays and stories. 


QUIET ACTIVITIES: Quiet games, such as table golf, maze, caroms, and 
checkers, will be available to children each day 
of the summer. 


PARENT VOLUN- In past summers, parent volunteers have made a 
TEERS: significant contribution to the success of the sum- 
mer recreation program. We are again seeking the 
assistance of parents to help with the various 
activities. No special training or ability is necessary. 


After the high points of the summer recreational program 
have been presented at the meeting, the parents are given the 
opportunity of offering their services. A sheet on which to sign 
up is given to everyone and is briefly explained. Time is then 
allowed for parents to complete the information and turn in 
the checklist at the end of the meeting. A sample checklist 
follows: 


EMERSON MANOR SCHOOL 


Because summer will be here before we know it, we are starting now 
to plan for the nine weeks playground program. The hours for children 
will be 12:30 to 5:30 p.m., Monday thru Friday. 

The past two summers we have had wonderful cooperation from our 
parents who have given us valuable assistance in carrying out the program. 
We know you would have lots of fun working with the group and helping 
the children. 

Mrs. Giacoma, the playground director, brings all materials and help 
from the inservice training meetings she attends. You may attend if you 
wish. 
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WORKING WITH PARENT GROUPS 


The way the program is set up does not require much time from each 
person. You may work any part of the summer you wish, and at any 
activity you choose. 

Each week there will be a theme around which the activities center. 
They are Howdy Neighbor, Frontier Week, Science and Nature, Festival 
and Olympics, Circus, Home, Space, Travel and Fantasy, and Indians. 

Please check the project in which you are interested and return it to the 
school. Josephine O’Hagan, Principal 

Fay Giacoma, Playground Director 


I. Please check an activity in which you would be willing to give help: 


nin COE —_— Play acting 
___— Folk dancing ——— Playground games 
__.. Games _—. Sand box 
_.. Music (singing and —__— Special activities (skating, 
record playing) parties ) 
. Storytelling 


II. Please check the length of the season you can work: 


____— All summer 
____ Part of the summer 


III. Please fill in the blanks: 
Approximate time of day - Days of the week 
Name- aan . ee Ae ee 


Address J . Teléphone——___— 


This program has some pitfalls which should be avoided. 
They fall into the following categories: (a) weak or inexperi- 
enced staff recreational leadership, (b) overaggressive volunteer 
workers, (c) large numbers of volunteers without challenging 
assignments, (d) volunteers promoting unapproved activities, 
and (e) excessive expenditures for craft materials. 

Regular inservice training meetings are conducted twice a 
week in the morning during the summer for the staff recreation 
workers. They are instructed in crafts, storytelling, acting, music, 
folk dancing, and games. Having had the instruction, the play- 
ground director should then assist the volunteers in planning 
their particular contribution to the over-all programs. Parent 
leadership in school recreation can be a positive force in directing 
children. 
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Parents Enjoy Helping 
with Hobbies 


AUDREY K. BREDT 
Principal 

Coffinberry School 
Fairview Park, Ohio 


NE way that we work with parents in our school began during 
O the spring term three years ago when we decided to run 
a series of hobby clubs for six weeks. The program proved so 
successful that we have continued it to date. 


Essentials of the Program 


Many talented parents live in our small suburban community. 
Thru a survey we found out just what their talents were and how 
many of them were free to come to school for the last hour of 
the school day each Friday. As a result 11 different clubs have 
been offered to our fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade children in the 
three years. 

The groups were formed after an assembly of the children 
where the various possible clubs were explained and where 
questions were received and discussed. On a slip of paper the 
children stated their first three choices for club membership. 
Then the teachers looked over these choices and, for the most 
part, assigned each child to the club of his first choice. 

In order to help the children achieve some skill in six hours 
of club activity, the groups were kept small. The largest group 
was the choral group, with 16 children; the others averaged eight 
children each. 

In a meeting with parents, the goals of their clubs were set 
as well as the requirements for membership. In the various 
meetings and activities the principal held herself in readiness 
for consultation and for assistance whenever needed. 
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WORKING WITH PARENT GROUPS 


A Brief Description of Some of the Clubs 


The chorus was made up of 16 boys and girls who were inter- 
ested in learning more about singing in a group and taking part 
in rhythmic activities. They learned to sing with records and 
with instrumental accompaniment. They worked out many panto- 
mimes for our school assemblies. They learned simple folk dances 
and wrote new words for familiar music. The requirement for 
membership was the ability to sing in harmony with the group. 

The Drama Club wrote its own original play, made costumes 
with adult help, assigned parts, and presented the play at the 
last PTA meeting. Interest in writing and a desire to be part of an 
assembly program were the requirements for membership. 

The Newspaper Club wrote a club newspaper after carefully 
studying the format of our local paper and interviewing the 
owner and editor. They made one giant copy which traveled from 
room to room. They took their own photographs and developed 
them in a child’s darkroom. The ability to write a good sentence 
in a legible hand was the requirement for membership. 

The Art Club membership requirement was only an interest 
in art. The members were given an opportunity to work in any 
medium they chose: crayon, paint, charcoal, pencil, or paper 
cutting. They produced bulletin board exhibits and held a May 
show. 

The First-Aid Club was one of the most popular all the three 
years the clubs were in session. The wife of one of our local 
pediatricians, a registered nurse herself, led the group. She 
taught the children how to report an accident properly, to treat 
shock, to give artificial respiration, to bandage any type of wound, 
to stop bleeding, and to carry an injured person properly. A 
demonstration at an assembly proved our children to be very 
competent to act correctly under many circumstances. A desire 
to learn first-aid technics was the requirement for membership. 

The Collecting Club was also a favorite. Each child brought 
in his own collection. With the help of the advisor he learned 
how to organize his material better, where to find out more 
about his hobby, and how to share his hobby with others. The 
variety of the collections was very interesting: dolls, coins, 
stamps, stones, war relics, hats, models, old books, and buttons. 
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PARENTS AND THE SCHOOLS 
Some Problems 


One of the problems in using parents as advisors of a club 
program is to be certain that they not only know their subject 
well, but also have the ability to help children at their own levels 
and not expect too much of them. It is necessary to keep a close 
check on week-to-week planning of each club. The classroom 
teachers spend a short time prior to club meetings having the 
children discuss what was accomplished in the various clubs 
the previous meeting and what is planned for the current club 
period. 

Another problem is to help advisors handle discipline problems. 
There are always a few children who need to develop better work 
habits and social habits in order to be better group members 
in any type of learning situation. 

A third problem is to be diplomatic in explaining to parents 
who are part of the program why their particular interest is not 
used immediately as part of the current program. This is done 
by individual telephone conference. The main reasons for not 
using all help offered is lack of interest on the part of the children 
that particular year. It has been possible to use all help offered 
as part of our school assembly program, if not as part of our 
regular club program. 


Some Outcomes 


At the close of each club session, the work is evaluated and 
plans are made for the next session. Each club has its own officers 
who conduct the discussions, collect dues or materials, and keep 
minutes for future reference. 

Both children and adults learn something from these clubs. 
The children are learning how to work in a mixed group and 
how to make good use of leisure time. They develop poise when 
speaking before a group, learn new skills required to complete 
projects started, and develop a knowledge of hobbies. The adults 
come to realize that children develop at different rates, that a 
child cannot be pushed beyond his own rate of growth, and that 
schools are trying to develop good citizens. 
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Chapter VIII 


Discussion 
Groups 
and Advisory 


Committees 





Parents and other lay citizens 
will talk things over if given a 
chance. The four articles in this 
chapter describe the make-up 
and activities of different types 
of groups: 

© Parents educate other par- 

ents by discussion groups 

© A lay advisory committee 

works on the school build- 
ing problem 

@ An all-schools council works 

on educational problems 

e A parent-teacher group en- 

gages in a cooperative study 
of the school. 





Parent Education by Parents 


ROBERT L. HILLERICH 
Principal 

Westbrook School 

Glenview, Illinois 


LrHo the principal may not be the initiator of a parent educa- 

tion group, he certainly must provide continuing stimulation 

and support for it. Since the principal cannot be expected to do 

all the planning necessary for an active discussion group, it 
our school we have chosen a committee type of organization. 

On the basis of an expressed interest in the project, a parent 
committee of five was chosen from the parent-teacher associa- 
tion to prepare an education program. The committee approach 
was believed to be more valuable than that of one person 
because of the greater opportunity for variety in planning, 
leadership, and evaluation. 

Members of the committee alternate in assuming direct 
responsibility for leading the discussion meetings. When not 
serving as chairman, the committee members come prepared with 
questions and ideas. With this preparation, it is seldom that dis- 
cussion bogs down. For the sake of continuity, however, leader- 
ship within the planning committee rests on one person for the 
year. This permanent chairman guides the planning meetings 
of the committee. 

Altho the principal is a member of the committee and takes 
an active part in the planning, he does not serve as a chairman 
because of the dangers of becoming an “authority” instead of a 
leader. Also, there are times when he and members of the staff 
are used as resource people for a discussion. 

The planning sessions are held during the day, but evenings 
are preferred for the regular discussion for several reasons. 
During school hours neither teachers nor fathers can attend. 
After school, fathers cannot be present, and there is a baby-sitting 
problem. We have found that in the evening teachers are free 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS AND ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


to attend if they wish, and also both parents can attend or one 
can care for the children. 


The Setting, Topics, Methods, and Publicity for Meetings 


Altho a private home could be used for small-group meetings, 
a greater feeling of freedom usually is attained when the group 
meets in the school. 

Often the size of a room can play a part in the success or failure 
of a discussion. It is just as likely that a small group will feel 
overwhelmed in a large room as that a large group will be over- 
crowded in a small space. Whether the meetings are held in a 
teachers’ room, the library, or a classroom, an effort should be 
made to achieve informality and comfort. Library tables and 
chairs are used whenever the group is small enough. Coffee is 
available and ash trays are furnished. 

No group ever lacks something to talk about. The problem is 
usually not one of discovery but of selection. The National 
Parent-Teacher and Parents’ Magazine are examples of publica- 
tions providing monthly discussion topics complete with outlines. 
“Great Issues in Education,” a Great Books Course, has provided 
some interesting reading on educational problems from Aristotle 
to Whitehead and has stimulated thought and discussion. 

Nevertheless, we have usually developed our own topics based 
on local interests. Only after a topic has been agreed upon do we 
rely on the above publications as possible sources. A small 
reference library which includes mostly books and pamphlets 
on child development by authors such as Gessell, Olson, and 
Hymes, has proved very valuable. 

Some of the topics for the past year have been “Preparing 
the Child for School,” “Discipline,” “How Reading Is Taught” 
(both in general and at the specific school), “Federal Aid to 
Education,” and “Moral and Spiritual Values in Homes, School, 
and Community.” 

In addition to alternating leadership, we have attempted to 
vary the methods of presenting subjects. Often the topic itself 
will suggest the method. For example, in the discussion of how 
reading is taught in our school, a panel of staff members explained 
the program of reading before the general discussion. Some 
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parent-committee members became so enthusiastic that they 
completed their preliminary research by reading authors such 
as McKee, Gray, and Betts. 

The general discussion on reading was stimulated by the film, 
Skippy and the 3 R’s. The session on “Discipline” was enlivened 
by some excellent role-playing by several fathers. Some topics, 
such as “Federal Aid to Education,” force the group to rely 
heavily on resource people—well-prepared committee members 
—to keep facts separated from opinions. 

Notices are sent home from the school before each meeting. 
These bulletins, prepared by a committee member, provide the 
essential information and also raise some questions for stimulating 
the parent to investigate on his own. The local newspaper carries 
an article before and after each meeting. Phone calls by partici- 
pants are effective in bringing out the parents. 


Evaluation and Values 


About midway between meetings, the planning committee gets 
together to evaluate the last meeting on procedure, response, 
and possible improvements. The leader also participates in this 
evaluation which includes his work as chairman. At this session, 
the final plans for the next regular discussion are made, and a 
topic is usually determined for the meeting two months hence. 
In this way committee members can do the necessary research 
and be prepared for the final planning session. 

Parent discussion groups are not an educational cure-all, but 
they can provide a more wholesome educational climate both at 
home and at school. As a result of the discussion meetings, a 
better understanding is developed among parents and between 
parents and teachers. The parents get a better idea of the how 
and why of the school program, thereby increasing their under- 
standing of children and of what happens in the classroom. The 
teachers learn about the concerns that parents have for their 
children and achieve a better understanding of the community 
as a whole. 
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Working with a Lay 
Advisory Council 


HARRY O. EISENBERG 

Principal 

Rose Hill-Minquadale School District No. 47 
New Castle, Delaware 


_ press of expanding school population is particularly severe 
in the suburbs of many of our cities. New residential develop- 
ments are springing up overnight. Into each of these areas move 
families that, for the most part, have lived in towns and cities 
where necessary public services have been provided by the local 
government. In the new communities response by the local 
government to the needs for essential services is often slow. 
Therefore, the residents of a new community usually form a civic 
association with one purpose being a means for voicing requests. 
As these civic associations achieve results, community pride de- 
velops and sometimes even leads to jealousy among different 
associations. 

Such friction can create a genuine problem for the school 
authorities. The influx of new families brings about a need for 
rapid expansion of school facilities, and sites for new buildings 
must be acquired. In selecting sites many factors have to be 
considered. A site must be easily accessible yet not too close 
to dangerous highways; it must be adequate for present and 
anticipated pupil load; it must be well located yet not overly 
expensive; and it must be developed in keeping with the neigh- 
borhood. These factors create problems because each housing 
development would like to have the school constructed in or 
near it. Unless there is some means of conveying to the people 
the requirements for good school sites and buildings, delays and 
hard feelings dev elop. In such circumstances lay advi isory coun- 
cils can serve a unique function. We have such a council in the 
Rose Hill-Minquadale School. 
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Our district, located just south of Wilmington, Delaware, com- 
prises 20 developments ranging from 50 to 1000 homes each. 
There are several more developments in the planning stage. Such 
expansion creates a continuing school construction problem. 
Altho the state provides 60 percent of the construction costs, 
a well-informed public is still necessary for favorable action 
on issuing bonds for the remaining 40 percent. Toward this end 
the board decided to establish the advisory council. 


Common Elements in Organizing Councils 


In planning for a lay council, the board recognized that there 
is no specific pattern for the organization and operation of such 
a group but that there are three important common denominators. 

First, the membership of the lay advisory council should be 
broadly representative of all interests: geographic, economic, 
occupational, and social. That is, it should represent all persons 
in the district. This representation may seem difficult to achieve, 
but when it is, it provides a broad, comprehensive basis for 
analysis of community opinion. 

Second, the advisory council should not limit itself to members 
who seem to agree with the established trend, nor should mem- 
bers be sought just for the sake of their having conflicting 
opinions. The members should be interested in understanding 
the school situation and in assisting with the problems facing 
the elected members of the board. To help council members, 
factual information has to be assembled. If the council members 
assist in gathering the data, they understand the facts more 
clearly and can disseminate the information more effectively. 
These data should be available to all the people as a basis for 
criticism as well as a basis for support. 

Third, there must be a cooperative working relationship with 
the legally established school authorities. By having the function 
of the lay council clearly understood as being purely advisory, 
many difficulties can be avoided. The board, however, should 
use the advice of the council whenever possible, but it should 
not be bound to accept the suggestions. The board is the legally 
established agency; the council is advisory. The final decision 
on policy is the responsibility of the schoolboard. 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS AND ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


The Council at Work 


With these common denominators in mind our board of educa- 
tion invited all organized groups in the school district to send 
two or more representatives toa meeting to discuss the specific 
problem of the school construction needs. Twenty-seven organiza- 
tions responded. The board presented the facts and data avail- 
able. The advisory council offered to secure and maintain an 
accurate school census. With the tabulation of these data the 
urgent need for an extensive building program over an extended 
period became evident. As a result the advi isory council became 
a continuing body to work on problems as they arose. 

With the planning for additions to existing schools and for 
new schools, the problem of finance arose. There was no local 
taxation for school purposes because the state supports the 
foundation program for the operation of the schools. For con- 
struction programs, however, as previously mentioned, the local 
district is obliged to raise 40 percent of the cost. This require- 
ment meant securing acceptance of a local real estate tax for 
school construction purposes by the residents of the school 
district. The contacts the board established thru the lay advisory 
council constituted a means of broad communication. Facts in 
favor of and objections to a bond issue were gathered for the 
board and used to inform the public. Since this first referendum 
there have been three additional referendums for school con- 
struction and two others to provide additional local funds for 
current operating expenses. Each of these has passed by margins 
ranging from 40-1 to 10-1. The advisory council helped achieve 
these results. 

From the preceding facts it is obvious that the selection of 
the members of the advisory council by the organizations they 
represent has been beneficial. Tho the board was responsible 
for calling the council into existence, it has tried to avoid any 
suggestion that the committee serves as a tool of the board. 


Another Area of Work 


The advisory council has studied problems other than finance. 
In all meetings free and open discussion is encouraged, Some- 
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times sharp differences of opinion develop, and it is advisable 
to avoid pressing toward recommendations too quickly as in the 
desegregation issue. After the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States was handed down, the state board of educa- 
tion directed all local boards to prepare and present plans for 
implementing desegregation in the various districts. The ad- 
visory council used several meetings in exploring the problem. 
At each meeting the areas of agreement grew larger and those 
of disagreement grew significantly smaller. Eventually the 
recommendation to the board was that the present attendance 
areas for the schools be maintained with the elimination of any 
discrimination because of color. This plan was ev entually 
adopted by the local board, approved by the state board of 
education, “and put into operation smoothly thru the assistance 
of the lay advisory council. The values of cooperation and study, 
even when wide disagreement originally exists, is clearly em- 
phasized in this instance. 


Plans for the Future 


At the present time the board is planning to present to the 
1957 session of the Delaware general assembly a program for the 
construction of a senior high school. The need for a senior high 
school in this district had previously been explored with the 
school district presently accepting pupils at that level. After a 
careful analysis of all the facts, the school district, the state board 
of education, and the advisory council decided a senior high 
school is needed for this district. The council is now exploring 
the curriculum that is necessary for the area so that the facilities 
requested in the building program will enable the school to 
serve the educational needs of the children of the district. As 
the plans for the building program are advanced, the advice of 
the council will be sought. Thru the use of this group the board 
has available to it community resources that otherwise would 
not be used. 
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Cooperative Planning Strengthens 
the School Program 


ALBERT R. BRINKMAN 
Elementary School Coordinator 
Public Schools of the Tarrytowns 
North Tarrytown, New York 


Any school officials are confused in their initial contact with 
M bringing the public closer to the operation of the local 
schools. There are some communities where public influence 
borders on intrusiveness and where participation has become 
one-sided citizen direction. There are other communities where 
the administration has not encouraged or even constructively 
considered the establishment of advisory groups. 

In still other communities school leadership and local citizen 
advisory groups have found reasonable balance in their spheres 
of activity. Where such stability is found, it has resulted from 
some careful schoolboard and administrative policy-planning to 
determine those functions of the school program where public 
influence is appropriate and those functions where public in- 
fluence is not appropriate. Some areas where the school is 
primarily responsible are staff assignments, enrolment procedures, 
school calendar arrangements, guidance functions, supervisory 
duties, diagnostic testing and remedial work, and plant adminis- 
tration. Preciseness of these spheres of activity must be deter- 
mined locally because of community differences. 


A Genuine Invitation 


The key to effective citizen participation is genuine, sincere 
encouragement. The lay citizens should be led to see that school 
personnel are ordinary mortals who make mistakes, too, and 
who are groping for solutions to many of the same school ques- 
tions which perplex the local barber or the housewife. 
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Careful orientation at initial meetings will make clear that 
advisory-group decisions are recommendations and not com- 
mands. When the public can see its constructive suggestions be- 
come part of the school operation, its enthusiasm and support 
in future actions are more likely assured. 

As lay citizens begin to wrestle with some of the day-to-day 
classroom details, such as pupil evaluation, grouping, and the 
curriculum, they usually reveal their becoming aware of the com- 
plexities which each teacher faces. Often there are honest, un- 
solicited outbursts from the laymen to the effect that they would 
want no part of the teacher's job i in facing such difficult decisions. 
These expressions are a healthy recognition of the kind of job 
teachers are doing. 


Some of Our Experiences 


During the past year our All-Schools’ Council, representing 
the public, the professional staff, and the schoolboard, has acted 
as an effective sounding board to consider many phases of the 
over-all school program. Monthly meetings of the Council 
followed scheduled meetings of subcommittees concerned with 
problems at various school levels. 

With two new primary schools and a new, consolidated, district 
high school being constructed, public participation in developing 
the educational program has been particularly timely. Since the 
community rallied to support the bond issues needed to put up 
the new schools, it surely had a real interest in what the educa- 
tional offerings would be. 

The Council itself determined the agenda for each meeting. 
Professional staff members along with interested laymen headed 
small study groups concerned with specific problems. For 
example, from the work of the elem entary-school committee, 
progress was made in the development of an ungraded primary 
school and an improved pupil reporting system. 


Some Values from Advisory Committees 


For those schools in the novice stage of the advisory-com- 
mittee approach to strengthen school operation, there are some 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS AND ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


noteworthy values to be anticipated. An examination of these 
values might add impetus for taking a deeper plunge. For schools 
not yet starte -d, this account may encourage an early initiation 
of lay advisory committees. 

No matter what method is used by these committees, whether 
it be discussion group, lecture-discussion, or panel, the feeling 
of “togetherness” in sharing ideas is a valuable byproduct. Any 
method which gives interested people a chance to have a closer 
working relationship in pooling ideas on a topic of common 
educational interest is likely to stimulate effective improvements 
in the schools. 

The person who hesitates to invite public discussion of the 
school program should not be fearful even tho attention is 
focused on some deficiency. If there has been a history of pro- 
fessional integrity and the basic facts can be established, 
exposure would do far less harm than continued suppression. A 
change for the good may well be expected from an open dis- 
cussion of a ticklish situation. The effect of public action in 
support of ideas having merit has been demonstrated repeatedly 
in most areas of community life. 

Since instruction is the primary mission of the schools, an 
opening of the lines of communication between the professional 
and the nonprofessional can result in developing a richer insight 
into the schools and their programs. Once parents have the 
feeling that their opinion is carefully weighed in group meetings, 
they begin to sense that they are truly playing an integral part 
in shaping the course of their schools. If their appro: ach reflects 
a widespread but warped opinion, a thoughtful statement can 
help relieve what might have been a tense situation. 

A friendly relationship can do more good at certain times than 
specially printed reports and prepared newspaper releases. In an 
understanding atmosphere persons on both sides of issues can 
gain a deeper perspective of the given problem. Once the non- 
professional can visualize the reason for a given situation in the 
schools, he can serve as an effective interpreter in his neighbor- 
hood’s pocket of resistance. Facts carefully presented quickly 
counteract the rumors and misconceptions. 

From another standpoint the interplay of minds in group 
meetings enables the professional member to put across some 
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sound educational ideas about learning, growth and develop- 
ment, instructional method, and the curriculum. Or if there is 
confusion or misinterpretation resulting from educational double 
talk, points can be clarified. 

Of course, all meetings are not mutual admiration societies 
resulting in complete acceptance of one point of view. Such a 
result would hardly be normal. But if the point under scrutiny 
is supported by sound professional thinking, a split in opinion 
probably indicates only a difference in degree of support rather 
than firm opposition. 

In summary, the establishment of lay advisory committees 
need not result in citizen domination of the schools. When certain 
aspects of education, such as buildings, equipment, and materials, 
are discussed and their needs are made convincingly evident to 
the people, the financial support has usually followed. 
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Parent-Teacher Study Groups 


WILLIAM REX A. PATTERSON 
Principal, Adult Education * 
Arcadia High School 

Arcadia, California 


—. have a contribution to make to the whole program 
of education. Participation of parents in study groups based 
upon their interests not only aids in the formulation of school 
policies, but may also develop within the parent a sense of 
belonging to the ‘school community. Parents sometimes feel that 
their responsibility stops with paying taxes, feeding Johnny, and 
getting him to school. Altho these are important, the parent's 
responsibility extends beyond such immediate tasks. 


Some Study-Group Elements 


Four types of activity for parent-teacher study groups may be 
identified. The parent’s own planning, both with and without 
their children, is of primary importance. At this level the parent’s 
attitude, interests, and cooperation directly affect the children’s 
learning. Regardless of the quality of other types of activities, 
much may be lost unless the planning begins with the parents. 

The second type of activity is the study group. In it, interest 
groups are assigned responsibility for problems concerning the 
children’s learning. 

The third type usually embraces the school community. Special 
committees, interest groups, and perhaps a steering committee 
work on the formulation and interpretation of the general school 
program and policies. 

The fourth type consists of the external influences on the study 
groups. For example, university consultants, research studies, 
professional publications and associations, and the central educa- 


* Formerly assistant professor of education, Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, Texas. 
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tional agency of the state often contribute directly or indirectly 
to study groups. 

But at all levels of operation the unifying factor is the desire 
of parents and school people to cooperate in improving the learn- 
ing situation. Whether the point of attack be curriculum plan- 
ning, report cards, teaching of language arts, school discipline, 
school philosophy, grouping practices, individual differences, or 
new methods of teaching, the common denominator is the welfare 
of the child thru group study and action. 

Parent-teacher study groups offer an opportunity for pooling 
efforts and ideas rather than accepting something handed down 
from the outside or from the school administration. Consequently, 
study groups become a means to a more effective partnership 
with the school in planning and guiding the children’s learning 
experiences. 

The school’s part in fostering study groups consists of aiding 
with the planning, locating materials, providing information, pro- 
viding a place to meet, and interpreting the school policies. 
Quite often the school supplies the initial leadership, but partici- 
pation together from the start aids in developing a learning 
situation. The school has created a desirable beginning when the 
study group operates under its own leadership and with wide 
participation. After the study group has started functioning, the 
school continues to encourage the free flow of ideas. Another 
school task is maintaining coordination among the various study 
groups working on related problems. 


Some Worthwhile Developments 


The school-parent partnership is coming to be regarded as an 
integral part of the educative process. Thru parent-teacher groups 
intensive studies are developed on a particular problem. Some 
of the advantages of these groups are: 

1. Parents and school personnel participate in planning, clarifying, and 

identifying problems and work together on possible solutions. 


bo 


. Organization of small groups can be managed and channels for recom- 
mendations and communications kept open. 


3. No sharp lines are drawn between school and parent participation, 
for each individual and each group has the opportunity to contribute. 
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. Services, materials, facilities, and persons who can contribute to the 


achievement and improvement of the school program are identified. 

The participant’s understandings and work are improved in these 

areas: 

a. Fact-finding studies on such subjects as drop-outs, promotion 
policies, migrant children, gifted and slow learners, and administra- 
tive problems 

b. Understanding educational thought and experimentation by study- 
ing professional publications and research studies 

c. Recognizing the implications of the new concepts of child growth 
and development in the whole school situation. 


Parent-teacher study groups offer an opportunity to shorten 
the gap in parents’ understanding of the school program. Small- 
group studies may help to remove the blocks that so often stand 
in the way of trying something new. 


Some Pitfalls To Side-Step 


When study groups are organized thru the central office, the 
participants have little if any opportunity to plan their activity 
with the consequence that cooperation of the home with the 
school or school practice itself is unaffected. Other pitfalls that 
appear in parent-teacher study programs are: 


1. 


to 


Various group efforts are not coordinated, and lines of communication 
are not kept open. 

Functions of members are not understood, and democratic procedures 
are not adhered to. 

Individuals are unable to subordinate their own goals to work on 
objectives other members have agreed upon. 


. Group participants are sometimes unaware of the limitations of their 


power and frequently assume responsibility that results in resentment 
or rejection. 

In the planning and implementation of ideas, failure to understand 
each other appears to be a major block to successful results. 
Leadership is inadequate in certain areas: 

a. Maintaining a good physical and social environment 

b. Drawing out ideas and real concerns of group members 

ce. Securing resources and materials 

d. Reaching a consensus 

e. Keeping records, and separating the worthwhile from the worthless 
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f. Delegating responsibility and not dictating 
g. Summarizing activities and keeping to the problem 
h. Effecting compromise or alternatives 
i. Using inappropriate evaluation measures. 
7. Time is used unwisely in these ways: 
a. Holding meetings when parents are unable to attend 
b. Failing to start and quit on time 
c. Holding too many meetings 
d. Failing to socialize as well as work 
Failing to plan or organize for the next meeting. 


The attitudes, beliefs, and experiences the individuals bring 
with them to the group may be detrimental. Parents sometimes 
participate because they feel that it is their duty and the school 
expects them to. Some feel uninterested and that they have no 
particular contribution to make. Consequently, the challenge to 
parents and to school people to continue their growth becomes 
dulled, especially when the study group is competing for the 
time of the members along with the other activities of our world. 


Parent-Teacher Study Groups in Action 


In the spring of 1955, the administration of the Harlingen 
(Texas) Public Schools initiated a cooperative study of the 
schools. The steering committee was composed of 30 adults, one- 
third of whom were from the school staff. The other members 
came from various segments of the community. All were citizens 
who evidenced an interest in and a desire to improve and under- 
stand the school’s program. The committee assumed the responsi- 
bility for making a survey of community opinion on the program 
and the problems of the school system. 

As a basis for the survey, a questionnaire was sent by mail 
to a 10-percent sample of the population drawn from the electric 
meter book. The University of Texas furnished service for receiv- 
ing the completed questionnaires and tabulated the results. The 
information found in the completed questionnaire was divided 
into eight broad areas: administrative relationships and respon- 
sibilities, curriculum offerings, methods of teaching, school 
discipline, pupil progress and promotion, teaching the language 
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arts, interpreting the school program to the community, and the 
instructional functions and features of school buildings. 


Upon receiving the tabulations, the steering committee made 
plans to study each problem. Temporary chairmen were selected 
by the committee to help initiate the parent-teacher study groups. 
As a means of getting participation by the parents, notices were 
given by radio, newspaper, and personal letters. The letters 
described the study groups as means by which the parent could 
familiarize himself with the problems and program of the school 
and suggested that after a group had studied a particular area, 
recommendations would be made which would serve as guides 
for the school administration. Each person was asked to select a 
first, second, and third choice of areas. On the basis of these 
choices the eight different parent-teacher study groups were 
formed. 


The outside consultant met with the temporary chairmen at 
the beginning of the 1955-56 school year for orientation pur- 
poses. Next a general meeting of all people who had professed 
interest in working with one of the study groups was held. After 
a preliminary lecture, the assembly broke up into study groups 
for their first meeting. An effort was made to keep a ratio of two 
parents to one staff member in the subgroups. Also, each study 
group had representatives from the school staff who were asked 
to serve because of their professional competence in the particular 
area. 


The initial meetings were spent in becoming acquainted, 
choosing a recorder, and discussing the scope and significance 
of the problem. Efforts were made by the study groups to identify 
different aspects of their problem and to find ways of getting 
started. At subsequent meetings the study groups asked for 
and were given school data and the services of resource people. 
The Division of Instruction of the school coordinated activities 
and secured the necessary assistance. Many groups made their 
own firsthand investigations. Several groups contacted other 
schools to find out what they were doing, and much of the study 
consisted of extensive reading and discussing of professional 
literature. Each group worked out its own methods and 
approaches. 
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Progress to the Present Time 


Two difficulties were encountered in forming the study groups. 
In many instances the teachers who are parents volunteered 
to work with the study groups, which overloaded the groups with 
professional school personnel. Under these circumstances, the 
steering committee found it difficult to keep the two-to-one ratio 
of parents to school staff. Some parents who found themselves 
in groups overloaded with school people were somewhat reluc- 
tant to participate. Apparently, some of the parents did not 
realize what they were agreeing to do when they signed the 
letters indicating a desire to work with a particular study group. 
Some of the parents did not always keep their commitments. A 
small percent of the parents seemed to feel responsible to no one 
but themselves. These observations point up the difficulty in 
maintaining interest over a period of time. 

At present, the study groups are at different levels of progress. 
However, the administration is anticipating final reports from 
some of the groups. Several groups have discovered they need 
more time to study the situation adequately. For ex xample, the 
group inv estigating pupil progress and promotion has found more 
sharply divided opinion in this area than has been encountered 
in some of the other areas. But the groups are making progress, 
and members are beginning to understand each other's view- 
points. 

At present, plans for next year are indefinite. Evaluation of 
the program is scheduled to take place in May. However, there 
is every reason to expect that some of the groups will continue 
until they complete their job. 
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Chapter IX 





Interpreting 
the School 


Program 











A book on working with par- 
ents offers many opportunities 
for describing activities which 


form a firm basis for developing 
good public relations. The em- 


phasis in this chapter is on some 
ways of interpreting the school 
program. It includes the follow- 
ing topics: 


A group of parents drama- 
tize subjects of importance 
for other parents 

Two hundred 35 mm slides 
with a tape recording are 
used to describe the school 
program 

The school produces a hand- 
book for parents 

Several lay persons acquaint 
themselves thoroly with a 
new language arts curricu- 
lum and report their findings 
Workshops on four occa- 
sions help parents learn 
what goes on in school 
The workshop for parents 
is a three-day affair. 








The Play’s the Thing 


IDA LERNER 

Principal 

Robert Louis Stevenson School 
Burbank, California 


~~ gold curtain closed slowly and the sharp patter of applause 
swelled to a roar as the house lights came up in the school 
auditorium. As the echoes died, the curtains opened swiftly, and 
the principal walked out and seated herself at a table on the stage. 
A little stir of excitement swept thru the audience as they leaned 
forward eagerly to listen and join in the discussion to follow. 

This was something new in parent-teacher association programs. 
The members had just seen a delightful little play, with a cast of 
their friends and neighbors, on a home problem with which many 
of them were only too familiar. Now they were going to discuss 
the possible solutions which the play had offered. Should the 
parents have been more adamant with their son? Should they 
have been more lenient in their discipline? How did this situation 
arise and what should parents and school do about it? This con- 
flict was something they had seen acted out, and now they were 
going to ask questions, offer suggestions, and exchange opinions. 
With the guidance of the principal as moderator, they were going 
to attempt to reach a workable principle by which they them- 
selves might avoid such a situation arising in their own homes. 

This PTA program did not just happen. No small group of 
people got together and said, “Let’s give a play for the PTA.” 
The evening’s program was the result of careful planning and 
a policy of long-range cooperation among the principal, the 
teachers, and the parent group. 

Every PTA unit has its nucleus of willing workers, eager to 
contribute to the life of the school, hungry for sound parent edu- 
cation, and untiring in their efforts to promote child welfare. The 
school principal and his staff, by tactful advice and wholehearted 
cooperation, can help to channel these enthusiasms along lines 
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that will produce creative parent-school relationships and interest 
among those parents who are as sincere if not as active. 

One of the problems facing those who must plan programs for 
association meetings is that they do not always know precisely 
what questions are most vital for consideration at a specific time. 
The principal can help, for he has an over-all picture of the 
school and the community. 


Organization and Work of a Dramatic Group 


At Robert Louis Stevenson Elementary School, this kind of 
cooperation has resulted in the organization of a unique group. 
Some members are active in the creative arts, music, design, and 
theater. These people had been contributing their talents where- 
ever they could, but one of their number conceived the idea of 
organizing a group which could provide stimulating association 
programs. So this handful of people organized themselves into a 
sort of amateur theatrical producing group within the PTA. 
Their chairman was made a member of the executive board of 
the PTA so that she might collaborate with other chairmen. They 
called themselves the Stevenson Program Playhouse. 

Putting on plays that have meaning and significance for a PTA 
is not easy. The first questions that arose had to do with choos- 
ing the right material for presentation. What sorts of plays could 
be handled by an amateur group? What subjects and questions 
were of interest to the local association as a whole? 

By an interest survey, the PTA got some suggestions for pro- 
grams. Then a question ‘hax was place ed in a prominent place at 
all association meetings and school functions. School patrons were 
encouraged to write down any questions about child welfare, 
child guidance, or school policies which were puzzling them or 
about which they had inadequate information. 

At intervals, the information gleaned from these sources was 
pooled ‘and evaluated in a conference of the principal with a 
group from the association. As might be expected, the majority 
of questions dealt with parent education and child guidance. 
Complaints about dull reports and uninteresting announcements 
at association meetings ran a close second. These areas provided 
a fertile field for activity by the Playhouse. 
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For its first activity, the Playhouse produced a series of com- 
mittee reports as “jiffy skits.” Some of the material for the skits 
was secured from the California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, but most of it was original material written by members of 
the group. One of these “jiffy skits,” prepared as a report for the 
magazine chairman, was chosen for presentation at the May 1955 
Convention of the California Congress. 

An original skit made its appearance on fathers’ night and was 
received with such enthusiasm that the producing group took 
courage to launch a series of socio-dramas dealing with parent- 
child relationships. The first one, dealing with the need for father 
participation in the home training of children, was provocative. 
It was followed by a brisk audience discussion moderated by a 
member of the guidance department of the Burbank Public 
Schools. This program was a success in arousing interest and in 
disseminating information. 

Not all the Playhouse activity was concerned with association 
programs. The group has worked with many chairmen of com- 
mittees. It cooperated with the chairman of the citizenship com- 
mittee in the production of a musical revue for raising funds for 
a youth building on the school grounds. The chairman of the 
Playhouse was chosen to coordinate a variety show for the Bur- 
bank Council of Parents and Teachers. The proceeds were for 
the PTA dental clinic. Activity of the Playhouse did not stop 
with the close of the school year; all during the summer its 
members were busy writing, rehearsing, and preparing program 
material for the year to come. 

This group is not professional. Its membership is open to all 
association members who are interested in its goals: those who 
can write turn out scripts, those who can act learn lines, those 
who can wield paintbrush or hammer construct scenery, and the 
homemaking group sews costumes. The members work for the 
love of it and for love of the children of Stevenson School. 


Some Outcomes of This PTA Programing 


What has come out of this cooperative effort? It has increased 
attendance at association meetings by making them more stimu- 
lating. Members who might not be tempted to turn off the tele- 
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vision and come out to hear an article discussed or a report read 
find themselves enjoying this same material when acted out by 
their friends and neighbors. 

It has extended participation in PTA programs more than even 
its planners anticipated. The entire community is becoming in- 
terested. One group within the Playhouse is made up of the par- 
ents of preschool children who are having fun while they edu- 
cate themselves about school activity. Too, there are some folks 
who have no children in school, but who have become strong sup- 
porters thru their interest and work with this organization. 

It has encouraged cooperation of the administration, the execu- 
tive board of the PTA, and the school patrons. The principal sug- 
gests subjects or approves material, the chairmen accept re- 
sponsibility in their various fields, and the actual productions 
draw from the entire membership of the association. Everybody 
puts forth a little extra effort and the cumulative effect is heart- 
warming. 

It has provided a creative outlet for the many parents taking 
part that has benefited the school. This outcome may seem far- 
fetched as a valid contribution, but as every school principal 
knows, when parents experience success in doing something for 
the good of the school community, the satisfaction has a way of 
drifting down into the classroom itself. 
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This Is Our School 


HILLIS M. PARTINGTON 


Associate Professor, Elementary Education ' 
Gordon College 


Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


A THE March meeting of our parent-teacher association we 
presented a picture story of Lincoln School called This Is 
Our School. We used over two hundred 35 mm color slides with 
descriptive comments by the teachers. The response by parents 
was immediate and enthusiastic. “The best PTA meeting I ever 
attended” and “Now I understand the school program,” were 
typical of scores of favorable reactions. 


What We Accomplished 


The idea was certainly not original. It appears so simple one 
wonders why it should receive more than passing notice. Actually, 
much good was achieved. The teachers participated as a group 
in a project that led to satisfying results. In the process there was 
much self-evaluation and group evaluation. 

Parent reaction was twofold. First, the feeling seemed to be, 
“Isn't our school wonderful?” The presentation increased the al- 
ready friendly relationship between our school and the parents. 
Second, it explained the whole school program. 

This last outcome was a source of considerable satisfaction to 
us as some previous efforts had not met with much success. For 
example, during American Education Week a visiting parent fre- 
quently sees only what his child is doing without a view of the 
program as a whole. In our picture story, while there was no lack 
of interest in individual children, parents enjoyed the broader 
view. 


*Formerly principal, Lincoln School, Westfield, New Jersey. 
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How We Did It 


I invited a small group of parents from the PTA to go with me 
to a neighboring town where we viewed a set of slides on the 
Three R’s worked out by a teachers group. We felt a similar 
project would be of interest to our parents. 

Altho the idea was mentioned at a teachers meeting in the 
spring, nothing further was done until fall when we had a general 
discussion that led to acceptance of the plan by the teachers. The 
feeling was that we should try to cover the entire school program. 
Some of the steps that followed are: 


Bi 


We borrowed the slides and tapes of two similar projects. After 
viewing these projects, our teachers were enthusiastic and thought 
ours would be fun to do. 


. A meeting followed when we decided on procedures. What did we 


want to show? Should we try to follow thru with each subject or 
work from level to level? What were our specific objectives? It was 
decided to work from grade to grade in order to tell the story of 
growth. 


. I started taking the pictures. While others would have been better 


photographers, I was one person easily available. 


. We viewed the pictures as they were returned from the processor. 


We soon found that we should not try to include too much in a 
picture, that we must be sure to get enough light, and that we must 
avoid glare from the chalkboard. 


. We invited some parents to give us their opinion of the preliminary 


efforts. 


. We took more pictures, corrected mistakes, took two of many scenes 


in order to be sure of getting one good picture. 


. Up to this point no decision had been made on how we would do 


the script. Our first thought was to have a small committee write it 
and then have it read or produced on tape. We finally decided to 
have each teacher tell about her own pictures. A trial convinced us 
that this would probably work out. 


. As the time neared for the March program, teachers began to co- 


ordinate their efforts very carefully. Some saw duplications, others 
found serious lacks, and more pictures were taken to complete the 
story. 


. Each teacher worked hard on the script now. Sessions were held 


repeatedly in the auditorium where the pictures were shown and 
each read his material. All felt free to criticize. Helpful suggestions 
were followed. By this time enthusiasm was running high. We had 
confidence that we had a _ well-balanced, interesting story. Good 
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citizenship was the thread we used to tie the presentation together 
with an introduction and conclusion to stress the theme. The original 
complete program was an hour long with 216 slides and commentary 
by 17 teachers. 


Practical Considerations Are Faced 


Careful attention was given the mechanics of presentation. Size 
of pictures and brightness had to be considered for an auditorium 
that seated 400. A 500-watt projector was the least we could af- 
ford to use. Less light gave either too small a picture to be seen 
from the back or the picture was dull. 

Tables were set parallel to the front row with the teachers 
seated facing the screen and in the order in which they were going 
to speak. Two table microphones and two lights were sufficient 
to serve each speaker in turn. 

Everything went well the evening of the program. Attention to 
every detail paid off. The projector bulb that gave out toward the 
end was replaced by another in a few seconds. 


A Conclusion That Leads into the Future 


The program of the school was told, understood, and enjoyed 
as a whole. It was a big job in public relations. Altho the presenta- 
tion was made weeks ago, we are still hearing about the pictures 
from many persons. 

The project has accomplished much for us as a faculty. The 
teachers have evaluated themselves and have modified some prac- 
tices. Great pride in individual and group achievement has re- 
sulted. Our morale has become even better. 

The commentary has since been put on tape and shortened 
from an hour to 40 minutes. Excerpts were presented at a meeting 
of the board of education and enjoyed by them in spite of a full 
evening. One member said, “Now I see why we must keep our 
classes small.” 

The project is not over. We are planning to use the pictures in 
the orientation program for new teachers in the fall. We are also 
hoping that some of the service clubs and others will use them. 
The pictures will be used, too, to orient parents new to our school. 
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A Handbook for Parents 


HENRY H. KOSSOW 

District Superintendent 

Del Paso Heights Elementary School District 
Del Paso Heights, California 


EAR the foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the Sacra- 
N mento Valley and adjacent to the capital city of California 
lies Del Paso Heights Elementary School District. It is in a sub- 
urban, unincorporated area harassed with many of the problems 
which are troubling other fringe areas of similar social, cultural, 
and economic make-up. The school district, like other political 
subdivisions, has its share of problems. 

The low assessed valuation of the school district (only about 
10 percent of the California state average) indicates in part the 
economic level of the community. The population is multiracial. 
Few residents have high levels of formal education. Those who do 
usually work well with school people, but many others have been 
indifferent to the needs of elementary education and seldom 
have visited the schools. Thus it has been difficult to inform 
the patrons. 

Three years ago a committee of faculty members saw the need 
for an instrument which would inform parents of school philoso- 
phy, practices, and procedures. The committee believed that a 
parent handbook with appropriate features would aid in the pro- 
gram for a better informed public. The following criteria were 
agreed upon as desirable for the handbook: 


Be attractive and in good taste 
. Be appropriately illustrated 
Use text only if an illustration would not convey the meaning 


Be honest with no attempt to oversell 


a 


Tell the story for all schools in the district 


. Create in the parent the desire to examine and read it 


“1 & 


. Impress the parent with the role he plays on the team responsible 
for his child’s education. 
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With these characteristics in mind, the committee developed 
the handbook which is currently in use. 


Make-Up of the Handbook 


The parent handbook has been printed by the offset process on 
papers of various colors. The pages and covers (5%” x 8%’) are 
assembled (usually by parent-teacher association members ) and 
then bound together with a heavy duty stapler. Including paper 
and duplication, the booklets cost approximately 40 cents each. 
Art work and mats are usually done in the school district office to 
avoid a higher cost. Revisions are made annually in the parts of 
the handbook where they are necessary or advisable. 


Organization of the Handbook 


The handbook is organized into five sections: (a) introductory 
material and information, (b) program of instruction, (c) allied 
school activities, (d) some special auxiliary services, and (ce) 
concluding remarks and information. 


Introductory Material and Information 


A variety of items introduces the handbook to parents: 


1. One of the first pages entitled “Our Schools” shows graphically the 
orientation of the schools to the main streets and to the general 
layout of the area. 

. Building layouts are shown roughly with line drawings on other 
pages so that parents visiting any school are familiar with arrange- 
ment of classrooms, multipurpose rooms, rest rooms, and office. 

3. On another page, cooperation of parents with school people for the 
benefit of children is solicited in a letter from the district superin- 
tendent. 

4. “Teamwork,” the theme of the handbook, is illustrated by a cartoon 
on one page showing two donkeys tied together, pulling in opposite 
directions toward two separate stacks of hay. After seeing the 
futility of this approach, they decide on cooperative action and eat 
first one stack of hay together and then the other. 

5. In this section procedures for enrolling kindergarten and first-grade 
children are described; the text is accompanied by line drawings of 
a little boy and a little girl, each holding up a sign giving the mini- 
mum legal entrance age for each of the two grades. 


bo 
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ed Program of Instruction 


The second section of the handbook is devoted to the program 
of instruction, which is explained in some text at the beginning 
of the section with special phases treated later as indicated: 





™ 1. The importance of individual differences in instruction is stressed 
re briefly in a page of manuscript writing early in this section. 
nd 2. The primary instructional program is introduced by a drawing of a 
er child holding a book, on one page of which is stated “What We Are 
h. Like” and on another, “What We Need.” Intermediate-grade “likes” 
lin and “needs” are listed later in the handbook with sketched faces of 
of a happy boy and girl. 
3. A typical class schedule of subjects is shown for each age group 
(primary and intermediate). 
4. Instructional equipment is shown by drawings of an easel, tape 
recorder, record player, bulletin board, projector, and other aids. 
> Allied School Activities 
d 
) Extracurriculum activities are treated in the third part of the 
handbook: 
1. Playground activities are named on a page with a drawing of a bat 
and a ball. 
2. Another page in this section pictures a boy holding a microphone 
and gives a short list of learnings to be achieved thru assembly 
e activities. 
] 3. A music staff is used to enliven the announcement of activities such 
as learning to create music, participating in music festivals, singing 
r in the glee club, and listening to good music. 


4. The page on clubs is an eye-catching arrangement of the names of 

various clubs like the newspaper, science, and arts and crafts clubs. 
> 5. A drawing of a traffic light and one paragraph of text explains the 
school traffic patrol and another paragraph describes the teaching 
of safety in the classroom. 


Some Special and Auxiliary Services 


The section on special services is concerned with the follow- 
ing phases of the school program: 
1. An attractively drawn arrangement of books indicates the service that 
the Sacramento County Library provides for every classroom. 
2. A line drawing of a school nurse accompanies a list of her responsi- 
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bilities for testing hearing, arranging for medical and dental examina- 
tions, consulting on school lunches, and planning and managing school 
clinics. 

3. Another page gives a brief description of instruction in speech cor- 
rection. 

4. The page on remedial reading explains the various aspects of reading 
upon which the teacher works, such as diagnosis of reading difficulties, 
testing for comprehension, and word-attack skills. 

5. A smiling boy seated at a table while drinking a glass of milk intro- 
duces the material on “School Lunches.” On the same page are 
shown some of the features of this program, such as balanced meals, 
instruction about nutrition, courtesy and manners, and the relationship 
between nourishment and learning. 

6. The names of the recreational activities in which children may partici- 
pate during the school term and summer are given on the last page 
of this section. 


Concluding Remarks and Information 


The fourth section is introduced by a drawing of an attractive 
woman, who is indicating on a bulletin board the dates of monthly 
PTA meetings in each abe and the name of each president. The 

same section indicates several ways that teachers strive to improve 
themselves, among which are interschool visits, institutes, and en- 
rolment in teacher-education courses. The concluding page re- 
states the goals of our schools. 


Reception of the Handbook 


Fathers, mothers, PTA workers, trustees, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and a professor of education have reacted similarly 
to the handbook. Their comments have been unanimously favor- 
able as illustrated by these words of a mother: “It gives parents 
an idea about what the schools are offering. The eye-catching 
cover and line drawings make one want to go on and find out 
what it’s all about.” 

Our experiences in this project indicate that a handbook of this 
type, attractively illustrated, easily read, and sharply to the point, 
can prove to be a valuable means of communication. 
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Parents Study and Interpret the 


Language Arts Curriculum 


PAUL W. NICELY 
Principal 

Frances Willard School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


N THE fall of 1953, teachers in Indianapolis began the revision 
1 the Language Arts Curriculum for the entire school system. 
From 1953 to 1955, vertical and horizontal committees comprising 
teacher representatives of each of the 84 elementary schools and 
the eight high schools, principals, consultants, psychologists, col- 
lege professors, librarians, and lay citizens worked together and 
in groups to complete the work. 

The Language Arts Curriculum is published in four separate 
books: one for the primary grades, one for the intermediate 
grades, one for the junior high school, and one for the senior 
high school. However, the entire course is completely integrated 
and is organized in logical sequence, grade by grade. In addition, 
emphasis is given in each course of study to the fact that improve- 
ment of reading, writing, speaking, and listening skills is basic to 
all learning. 

When such a comprehensive revision of one of the basic sub- 
jects in the curriculum is made, it is prudent to interpret the con- 
tent of the program to the public. Therefore, each school prin- 
cipal in the city was instructed by the general superintendent of 
education to interpret and explain the program to his community. 
How the interpretation was to be made was left entirely to each 
school principal. 


An Approach to Interpretation 


Generally, the task of interpreting courses of study is assigned 
to teachers. When this procedure is followed, groups of parents 
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are invited to come to the school to hear teachers, administrators, 
and consultants discuss and sell a program. 

Because of the unparalleled interest now being shown by par- 
ents to work for school improvement, it seemed advisable to use 
a new approach in explaining the revision of the Language Arts 
Curriculum. This genuine interest came to light when the parent- 
teacher association educational study group chairman suggested 
that parents instead of teachers be permitted to interpret the new 
Language Arts Curriculum. Since cooperation of the teachers was 
essential to the success of the plan, the idea was discussed with 
the staff in one of our regular building meetings and received the 
endorsement of each teacher. 

Briefly, the plan consisted in having several lay persons ac- 
quaint themselves thoroly with the course of study and report 
their findings to the parents. The PTA chairman selected three 
committees: primary, intermediate, junior high school. Each 
committee consisted of four parents. This meant that at least 12 
people were going to be well acquainted with the Language 
Arts Curriculum. 

Each committee met several times and studied the new hand- 
books, Language Arts Guides for Teachers. The final meetings of 
the committees were devoted to preparation for the interpretation 
to the public. The presentations were made in three different 
meetings in this order: primary, intermediate, junior high school. 
A teacher as consultant and the principal were present at each 
meeting. 


A Brochure for Helping Interpret 


In addition, a brochure entitled How Children Learn To Read; 
To Write; To Speak; To Listen was distributed to parents. This 
40-page pamphlet was used as a discussion guide and was pre- 
pared under the direction of the assistant superintendent of 
schools for curriculum development. 

The following questions were asked and answered in the 
brochure: 

1. Why are the language arts so important? 

2. How does child growth determine what is learned? 

3. What skills are learned in the primary grades? How are they taught? 
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r's, 4, What skills are learned in the intermediate grades? How are they 
taught? 

ar- 5. What skills are learned in the junior high school? How are they 

sein taught? 

* 6. What skills are learned in the senior high school? How are they 

ae taught? 

at- 7. How can we tell that our children are learning? 

ed 8. How can parents help? 

"Ww 

as These suggestions were offered in the brochure as answers to 

th question 8: 

he a. In reading, printed words can take on only the meanings which 
children already have. These meanings in the beginning must come from 

c- their own experience. In listening, they also attach to what they hear 

rt the meanings which have come from their own experience. 

a People write and speak to share ideas with others. A good writer or 

J good speaker must first have worthwhile ideas to convey. 

- Share with your children as many rich experiences as you can whether 

“ in the home or away from home. He Ip them learn new words. Talk with 

3c them about what they see. Encourage them to talk without fostering 
the habit of monopolizing the conversation. 

as b. Small children try to act like their elders—their mother, father, 

of and older brothers and sisters. Their spoken language will probably be 

i much like that which they hear at home. So, too, if reading is important 

t at home, it is more likely to seem important to small children. 


Read stories and poems to your children so that they will learn early 
to listen and to sense the joys of reading. Listen to their reading and 
h praise their achievement. When they start to write, encourage them to 
correspond with relatives and friends. 

Make reading, writing, and conversation realiy important activities in 
your home. 

Accomplishment at school is often closely linked to your child’s 
; health. A sick or tired child has difficulty learning. Be sure he has 
enough sleep, adequate nutrition, and immunization against communi- 


. : 
cable diseases. 
: Your help is also needed in discovering and correcting any eye or ear 
difficulties which may affect the child’s learning of the language arts, 
; By using this method of participation and presentation, many 


parents became acquainted with the content of the Language Arts 
Curriculum, its purposes and objectives. Many others heard it in- 
terpreted in an excellent way. For this experience the combina- 
: tion proved to be very successful. 
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Teacher-Parent Workshops 


REKA DOERSCH 
Principal 

Milburn School 
Baldwin, New York 


E ARE familiar with the idea of workshops since they are 

held in colleges and universities. In our school system the 
board of education has sponsored a teachers workshop thru New 
York University for the past four years for about 100 teachers 
each year. Therefore, it was natural for our teachers to originate 
the idea of having a teacher-parent workshop to inform the par- 
ents of the work done in school instead of having the usual teas 
asa teacher-parent activity. 


Our First Workshop 


For the first teacher-parent workshop, the faculty invited par- 
ents accustomed to group work in various organizations to serve 
as recorders, leaders, and observers. The chairman, co-chairmen, 
and teachers held an orientation meeting of all participants to 
explain their roles in the workshop. 

The first teacher-parent workshop was divided into four groups 
under the theme, “Broader Knowledge thru the Newer Tools of 
Learning.” Audio-visual equipment and materials were displayed 
and their use in connection with the subject explained. 

In Group I, which consisted of the parents of kindergarten and 
Grade I children, the kindergarten teacher explained to the par- 
ents what was done to develop reading readiness in preparation 
for the first grade. Slides were used to show the parents pictures 
of the kindergarten children learning how to work in groups and 
how to use materials. 

The use of workbooks and phonetic games, cards, and charts 
was explained by the first-grade teacher. Also, copies of Janie 
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Learns To Read ' were lent to the parents so that they could get 
a more comprehensive idea of the reading program carried on in 
our schools. 

Following the discussion on teaching reading, the speech 
therapist discussed her work in speech with the first-graders, and 
the teacher explained the “Speech Corner” where the children use 
the mirror to see how to form sounds and words correctly. 

In Group II, which consisted of parents of children in Grades 
II and III, manuscript writing was one of the main topics. Many 
parents found the discussion valuable because now they could 
help their children at home correctly whenever difficulties arose. 
A copy of the manuscript alphabet was given to the parents. 

In Group III, which consisted of parents of children in Grades 
IV and V, the parents and teachers discussed the changes that 
have taken place in teaching methods since they were chitdven 
in school, especially in the teaching of arithmetic. For half of the 
session, the fourth-grade teacher explained the use of the FM ra- 
dio programs in teaching oral German for enjoyment in speaking, 
singing, and folk dancing. 

In Group IV, which consisted of parents of children in Grades 
VI and VII, attention was focused on group work, especially in 
the teaching of arithmetic. 

In each group, the chairmen acted as moderators. The record- 
ers made notes and at the close of the period reported to their 
groups. 

Following the group work, a roundup was held in the audi- 
torium where the recorders reported to the whole assembly. 
Evaluation sheets of the teacher-parent workshop were given to 
the parents, who had the option of signing them or not. From 
these sheets we gained ideas for our next workshops. 


The Second Workshop 


The second teacher-parent workshop followed a covered-dish 
supper held by the home and school association for the parents 


* National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Principals 
and the National School Public Relations Association. Janie Learns To Read. 
Washington, D. C.: the Departments, 1954. 40 p. 50¢. 
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and the teachers. From our experience at our first workshop we 
decided to have only two groups, the primary-grade and the 
upper-grade levels. The topic for both was “Mental Health.” 
The two psychologists of our school system were consultants, 
one for each group. The head chairman, the co-chairmen for the 
two groups, and the recorders were fathers of children who at- 
tended our school. 

The teachers prepared some questions just in case a lull might 
occur. The questions were: 

1. What do we look for in children? Is the child unable to sit still? Does 


he talk constantly? Does he interfere with other children? Does he 
bite his nails? Does he suck his thumb? 


. What activities do you enjoy with your child? 
. How do you instil a sense of responsibility in your child? 


. Do you reward your child for good marks and report cards? 


a. oO lo 


. What place does your child have in the family? What attitudes do 
you assume toward your child? 


o>) 


. What encouragement do you give your child to discuss problems of 
home and school? 
7. What types of books do you allow your child to read? 


8. For the upper grades, what kind of atmosphere do you provide for 
your child to do his homework? 


We found that the interest was so great that the discussion 
never needed prompting. 


The Third Workshop 


For this workshop the topic for the primary grades was “Johnny 
Reads at Milburn,” and the topic for the upper grades was “Pre- 
teen Emotions.” These topics attracted a large attendance. 

In the primary group the kindergarten teacher told of her part 
in preparing the children for reading in Grade I, but since the 
kindergarten children are so young, they were not present at the 
workshop in the evening. The first-, second-, and third-grade 
teachers took turns with their own pupils, in groups of 10, to 
give demonstration lessons of brand-new work in reading that 
were to be taught the next day to each class. These demonstra- 
tions proved to be the most interesting part of the workshop. 
The parents could see what a day’s lesson in reading might be, 
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how the children reacted, what questions they asked, and the 
patience of each teacher in developing the lesson. 

The parents of upper-grade children discussed their topic with 
one of our school psychologists, and the film, Angry Boy, * was 
shown. 


The Fourth Workshop 


In our next teacher-parent workshop we used the suggestions 
given to us at our previous workshops, and at the orientation 
meeting decided to have the primary level on the topic, “Child 
Behavior,” with the film, A Guidance Problem for School and 
Home, * and the upper-grade group on the topic, “Preteen Re- 
sponsibilities,” with the film, Your Family. * 

Typical questions and answers from the primary group were: 
QuEsTION: What degree of force is necessary in handling given situations? 
ANSWER: The father’s force is necessary; however, one must not go too far. 
One should talk quietly and firmly and encourage the child’s activities. 
One must know his child and meet him half way. 

QuEsTION: What persistence can be used in making a child practice piano? 
ANswER: A child need not practice piano before bedtime when the father 
is present. Before bedtime practice causes much family irritation, and it is 
poor policy to force a child to do what he does not care for or is not adapt- 
able to. A child’s ability will develop as he becomes more interested in the 
job he is supposed to do. However, all children need encouragement and 
guidance to develop their capabilities. 

QUESTION: How can a parent handle the problem of imaginary playmates? 
ANSWER: A child who has no playmates in the home seems to have 
imaginary playmates. He has long discussions, plays games, and participates 
in all activities with them. When the child enters school and makes friends, 
he usually forgets all about them. Therefore, imaginary playmates do not 
seem to create a problem. 

Nine boys and girls from the upper grades took part in the 
panel discussion of the film, Your Family, which depicts the 


* Angry Boy. 16 mm, sound, black and white, 33 min. International Film Bureau, 
Suite 308-316, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois, 1951. 

*A Guidance Problem for School and Home. 16 mm, sound, black and white, 
18 min. Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 525 W. 
120th St., New York 27, New York, 1941. 

* Your Family. 16 mm, sound, black and white, 11 min. Film Library, American 
Museum of Natural History, 79th St., Central Park West, New York 24, New 
York, 1956. 
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pleasant life of the Brent family who worked together, prayed 
together, and played together. The picture showed that every- 
thing goes better for the whole family when everyone does his 
regular job and helps out by doing extra work. 

The children on the panel thought the parents should grant 
more leeway on the time these chores should be done, but agreed 
that some children might take advantage of this time. Chores 
should be the same during vacations or might be increased as 
the children would have more leisure. 

The parents of the group wanted to know how to get chores 
done without protest. The children thought they should be asked 
why they did not want to do them, and if they could not give the 
parent a good reason, the parent should obtain compliance by 
taking away some privilege the children enjoy without being too 
forceful about it. 

The panel also decided that quarreling at home and on the 
school grounds should be avoided by compromise or calling a 
third party. Fighting fails to solve anything. Teasing for the fun 
of it is part of growing up, but when it makes a child mean and 
belligerent, it should be prevented. 


Simple but Effective 


Our pattern, then, for teacher-parent workshops has been 
worked out jointly by parents and teachers. Suitable topics are 
suggested by both parents and teachers, and plans are worked 
out at an orientation meeting. Parents serve as head chairman, 
group chairmen, leaders, and recorders. 

It is an excellent idea to end the workshop with a social hour 
or have it in conjunction with a covered-dish supper given by 
the parent organization. 

We have found that the teacher-parent workshop is an excel- 
lent way for the parents to learn what we do for their children 
in school. 
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The Workshop Technic 


for Parents 


WILMA M. POSSIEN 
Principal 

Mertz School 

Mobile, Alabama 


F ALL the methods and procedures we have used in working 
O with parents, we believe that our workshop has been most 
effective in interpreting the school program and most productive 
of parent understanding and participation. The idea came early 
in the school year as the room mothers of Mertz School discussed 
their aims and activities for the current session. As this discussion 
progressed, it became obvious that some initial activity was 
needed to give direction to the efforts of our parents. The work- 
shop idea was enthusiastically received, and a steering committee 
was appointed. 


The Initial Planning 


The members of the steering committee came to the first 
planning meeting with many doubts and misgivings. Having had 
time to consider the magnitude of the project and to realize its 
revolutionary nature in a community which had been charac- 
terized by traditional school operation, these mothers were 
hesistant. 

We agreed to proceed on a twofold basis: 


1. Our concentration would be on quality of participation rather than 
on the number of people attending. 

2. We would develop a letter outlining the purposes and a tentative 
program of the workshop to determine the reaction of our parent 
group to the plan. This letter would include a questionnaire which 
could be checked to indicate the number of sessions which each 
signer planned to attend. 
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With a response indicating an attendance of approximately 125 
people and a definite stirring of interest and enthusiasm, the 
steering committee took heart and appointed group leaders and 
recorders from the parent group. 


Training for Leadership Responsibilities 


One of the most rewarding aspects of the entire venture was 
its contribution to the development of community leadership. 
The women who were chosen as leaders and recorders were fine, 
capable people, but they had never handled responsibility for 
group participation and guidance. Our first meeting was devoted 
to study and discussion of several publications dealing with 
group dynamics. Among the most helpful were materials pub- 
lished by the National Education Association and the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

We discussed the specific duties of the leader and the recorder 
and technics for insuring an even flow of contributions. The types 
of participants, including the “aggressor,” the “blocker,” the “ini- 
tiator,” the “playboy,” ole the “compromiser,” were mentioned, 
and the procedures ‘for working with these people were outlined. 
Mimeographed summaries of the materials were given out, and 
a second meeting was set. 

At this meeting we summarized what had been accomplished 
at the first session and went on to actual demonstration discus- 
sions, with each leader and recorder serving during the time al- 
lotted to their particular area of study. As they left the meeting, 
one mother said, “I know I won't learn any more at the workshop 
than I've learned at these two meetings.” 

Another laughingly remarked that she was still scared but had 
been absolutely petrified before. “I believe I can do it,” she added. 


The Functions of Other Workers 


The leaders and the recorders were not the only people in- 
volved in the preliminary work. One committee made all the 
necessary arrangements for the coffee breaks; another took all 
responsibility for physical arrangements, including flowers. Two 
mothers acted as hostesses and provided name tags for each 
guest. 
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The bravest of the lot volunteered to staff the nursery where 
preschool-age children were kept during the workshop sessions. 
The publicity committee did a wonderful job and achieved three 
comprehensive articles with photographs in the city newspaper 
along with radio and television spot announcements. 

At this point, events were moving at a hectic pace, but the en- 
thusiasm and eagerness were steadily mounting. 


The Workshop Program 


Our theme was “What Makes a Good School.” This theme also 
was the topic of the speaker at the first general meeting. 

Following the general session and a coffee break, the guests 
moved into ‘fear groups to consider these aspects of the topic: 

1, What makes a good instructional program? 

2. What makes a good physical environment? 

3. What makes a good emotional climate? 

4, What makes for good social development? 

The second day of the workshop was devoted to observation 
periods in the classrooms, informal “buzz” sessions, and study of 
the educational periodicals and books which were available. 

The third day began with group meetings to summarize, com- 
pare notes, and prepare reports and recommendations. This prep- 
aration period was followed by a social hour. Then the final 
general meeting was devoted to a panel discussion, “How Do 
We Measure Up?” 

Four of our assistant superintendents and two elementary- 
school principals did outstanding work as speakers and resource 
people. These educators were very interested in the workshop and 
favorably impressed with the quality of parent participation. 

The two objectives of the workshop, as set forth by the steering 
committee, were: (a) to gain a basic understanding of the pur- 
poses, functions, and procedures of the school; and (b) to estab- 
lish sound guidelines for future study, cooperation, and progress. 


Report on the Instruction Program 


How well these aims were accomplished might best be de- 
termined by these excerpts from the group reports which were 
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shared during the last session. The group which considered the 
instructional program said: 


A good instructional program should be geared to one basis, the pupil. 
The main tasks are to teach him to read, to write, and to speak effectively; 
to develop his personality; to teach him to think efficiently; and to give him 
a set of values. 

A classroom should be a democracy with everyone participating in every 
learning situation. Actual life situations should be used. There should be 
no limit on what is to be accomplished. Let that be determined by the pupil 
himself, his ability, and maturation. The materials necessary for this type 
of learning situation should be available so that the pupil’s thinking, 
imagination, and planning can be carried out successfully. 

Parents can help by talking to the teacher so that mutual understanding 
of teaching procedures and goals will prevent confusing the child. Parents 
should provide a variety of reading materials and should make reading a 
pleasant, shared experience. 


Our group agreed on these recommendations: 


1. Parent-teacher conferences at appointed times during the year 

2. Study groups on the teaching of reading 

3. A group meeting devoted to an explanation of the system of reporting 
to parents. 


Report on the Physical Environment 


The group, which was concerned with the physical environment 
of the school, discussed the importance of attractive, comfortable 
surroundings to the optimum development of the child. The rec- 
ommendations were centered on activities which were aimed at 
providing a school environment which could be compared favor- 
ably with a desirable home. They included: 

1. Landscaping the front yard of the school 

2. Providing adequate playground equipment 

3. Working toward some solution to the present problem of having a 

class in the room built for a library 

4. Cooperating in every way to provide curtains, reading tables and 

chairs, book shelves, and other furnishings. 


Report on the Emotional Climate 


The parents who studied the emotional climate of the school 
wanted, above all, to have the teachers show genuine respect for 
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the personality of each pupil. Their recommendations were less 
specific than those of the other groups because the concepts they 
dealt with were less familiar and more difficult to put into words. 
This group did suggest a study course and felt that its primary 
job was to become more familiar with the emotional needs of 
children and the ways in which the school strives to meet these 
needs. 


Report on Social Development 


Because of the depth of understanding it shows, the report of 
the group which chose the social development of children as its 
area of interest follows in full: 


As we start to think and study about social development, one of the first 
things we realize is that we live in a changing world; one of ever expanding 
human relations, smaller in the time that it takes to span space, but much 
larger in complex human relations. Our children must be prepared and 
equipped for living successfully in it. 

Social development continues thruout life. The home is the first influence, 
and from it the child should be able to develop a sense of personal dignity 
and confidence, and he should be permitted experiences that give him an 
opportunity to develop judgment. 

We as parents must be adaptable—aware of change and not resistant to 
it. We must understand and recognize the changes that come with the 
growth of children. Rigid, repressive discipline should be absent—the child 
should be motivated to feel that doing right is more rewarding and satisfy- 
ing than doing wrong. The family should be wholesomely democratic and 
cooperative, and the needs of all should be considered and met as far as 
possible. At home a child lives in a small-scale world where he receives 
practice and preparation for wider living. 

School is usually a child’s first contact with large-group relations and 
instruction in human relations. The school should broaden and continue 
the social development that began at home. Basic skills in the Three R’s 
are important but they are not enough. In our schools we must be con- 
cerned: with skills and attitudes that will lead to a higher quality of living 
successfully in a democracy. 

In the classroom, group work is important because it is cooperative work. 
Group work achieves results that the individual worker cannot achieve 
alone. In group work and play children learn self-control, self-respect, and 
an appreciation of others. They learn to make distinctive contributions, 
and they learn to carry out responsibilities. The world can be brought into 
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the classroom by the resources of the social studies such as visual aids, books, 
maps, and personal experiences. 

Teachers should accept and treat each child as an individual, realizing 
that each has different capacities, abilities, and talents. The child must be 
given an opportunity to develop them. A child’s school life should provide 
experiences that prepare him in every possible way for life after he leaves 
school. Unless a person understands something of the world in which he 
lives, he cannot be expected to act or live intelligently in it. 


The happiness and competence of each child are dependent upon his 
attainment of certain social learnings. The school is in a position to make 
important contributions to these learnings. 


Progress Beyond Reports 


Proof of the effectiveness of our workshop is in the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations which were made and in the devel- 
opment of new attitudes and understandings. 

We have had a greatly increased number of parent-teacher 
conferences. Our parents have come to discuss problems related 
to their children’s school life and have been pleased to find that 
we welcome their help and suggestions. The staff is now thinking 
in terms of regularly scheduled conferences next year with the 
study of the parent-teacher conference as our inservice program. 

The parents have had a series of six study meetings devoted 
to consideration of various phases of the instructional program 
and using our supervisors as resource persons. 

On one Saturday early this spring, a group of 50 patrons dug 
up the old, straggly shrubbery which lined the front of our build- 
ings, and replaced it with over a hundred azaleas, camellias, and 
other flowering plants. 

Our parent-teacher association has cooperated with the city 
recreation department in working out plans for the installation of 
a modern playground to be used thruout the year for the children 
of our community. 

The workshop was a lot of work for many people, but we all 
feel a glow of pride in its far-reaching effects. Perhaps its best 
evaluation was given during this school year’s last meeting of the 
mothers group when someone said, “Let’s start our plans for 
our workshop at our first meeting next September.” 
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Chapter X 


The Teacher 


Confers with 


the Parent 





Parent-teacher conferences are 


one of the important means that 
teachers use to report pupil prog- 
ress to parents. The central ideas 
about conferences in this chapter 


are: 


Encouraging parent-teacher 
conferences 

Establishing a program of 
reporting by conferences 
Helping parents prepare for 
the conference 

What parents themselves 
would like to gain from the 
conference 

A teacher viewpoint on con- 


ferences. 





Helping Teachers Work with 


Individual Parents 


LOUISE WELLER 
Principal 

Benjamin Franklin School 
San Diego, California 


NE of the major roles of the school principal is to strengthen 
the communication between the school staff and the parents. 
His skill in establishing belief in the philosophy of teacher and 
parent working as a team is the first step toward the success of 
such a goal. The more understanding the parent possesses regard- 
ing the whole school program, the more effective he can become 
in supplementing the work of the classroom teacher. When there 
is mutual respect and confidence, when the parent and the teacher 
see eye to eye, and when common goals have been established, 
the unique aims of the school and the individual teacher are more 
easily achieved. Together the parent and the teacher can develop 
an integrated plan for working with each child in school and 
at home. 

The wise principal draws parents into many general activities 
of the school in a type of inservice participation with the staff as 
a preliminary to acquainting them with the importance of their 
part in helping the school provide a dynamic program. The 
parents may contribute thru the parent-teacher association, room- 
mother activities, the school health program, and field trips. Thus, 
the principal initiates activities which aid greatly in establishing 
the needed rapport between the individual parent and the in- 
dividual teacher. 

As the parent understands the problems and purposes of the 
teacher, and the teacher feels the growing interest and desire of 
the parent to be a partner, the more casual group contacts be- 
tween them give way to the more serious business of working to- 
gether to help the individual child. Both parties need to con- 
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THE TEACHER CONFERS WITH THE PARENT 


tribute to the free exchange of information which is conducive to 
the welfare of the child. 

There are many ways of facilitating communication, among 
which reciprocal progress reporting, letters, telephone confer- 
ences, and face-to-face individual conferences are the most 
widely used. 


Working Together thru the Parent-Teacher Conference 


Helping the teacher work with the individual parent thru the 
individual conference is the most important of the many activi- 
ties the principal encourages. It is a foundation plank for good 
human relations, constructive school support, and evaluation. 
The parent who is “sure” about his child’s teacher is a booster for 
the school. In these conferences, the two can exchange informa- 
tion, become better acquainted, and feel freer to give and take 
suggestions. These private talks are vital to the understanding 
of the child’s interests, his growth rate, his emotional needs, and 
his success and happiness in his school. 


Ways of Helping Teachers 


How, then, is the principal going to affect the attitudes and 
skill of his teachers in the use of the parent-teacher conference? 
What methods may he employ to help teachers and parents to 
work together more productively? 

His aim must be to help each teacher perform on the highest 
level possible. Therefore, he must offer some basic principles as 
guideposts for effective communication. 

The principal must have “precision of direction” to insure rea- 
sonable success for every teacher who puts forth real effort. The 
principal should prov ide just enough direction to help the teacher 
examine his values and gain a sense of direction and security but 
not so much that he becomes fearful or discouraged. As he 
works with the teacher, he needs to be constantly reminded that 
if two-way communication is a guiding principle for the teacher- 
parent conference, it is an equally strong principle to apply in 
teacher-principal problem-solving. As one of the resource persons 
for leadership in this phase of parent-teacher communication, he 
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must be willing to take time for the “thinking thru” stage of the 
approach to the problem. He should encourage all teachers to 
work willingly together to find the best ways to hold effective 
parent conferences. 

Real growth comes from involvement of those who do the 
work. Little change in effective parent-teacher conferences can 
be expected from “how to do it” directives issued from the prin- 
cipal’s office. 

Better ways of working with individual parents occur when 
the principal takes major responsibility for guiding the teacher to 
see his role in the partnership and encourages him to re-examine 
his values and increase his understanding and skill in talking with 
parents. The principal may do this by setting up opportunities 
for professional study and evaluation of conference technics in 
faculty meetings. He may provide for a panel of experienced 
teachers to tell how they prepare for and conduct a parent con- 
ference for a specific purpose. A discussion about a child who has 

reading disability, a child who will not work, or a child with 
health or emotional problems, for example, would offer help to 
experienced and new teachers alike in meeting their own im- 
mediate needs more confidently. 

Another helpful type of faculty meeting might employ the role- 
playing presentation which could be an example of a practical 
principal-teacher conference followed by a “parent” and teacher 
conference about the same child. Teachers can learn from each 
other in well-planned role-playing activities which highlight the 
important characteristics of a good conference and give them an- 
swers to their questions. Tape-recorded sample conferences show- 
ing strengths and weaknesses are being used by groups of parents 
and teachers to help in discovering the psychological blocks that 
may prevent the parent-teacher partnership from becoming a 
reality as well as to show what can be done to make the relation- 
ship the creative, cooperative experience it should be. 

The principal is obligated to help the teacher gain new insights 
into the parents’ problems and to become increasingly able to 
put himself in the parents’ place. Some principals have spon- 
sored grade-level meetings of parents and teachers for talking 
together about what they expect of each other, what the road- 
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blocks to a good conference are, and some of the practical “musts” 
for a successful conference. Other principals use the buzz session 
type of meeting to break down psychological barriers. Several 
get-togethers of this kind guided by an understanding principal 
can do much to allay the fear which is often experienced by both 
the parent and the teacher as the *y anticipate the first conference. 
The way in which the first interview is handled may hinder or 
| insure good home-school relationships. Teachers may use technics 

which antagonize the parent. If there is implied criticism by 
| either party, the other is immediately on the defensive. True co- 

operation involves warm and fr iendly feelings, wanting to share 
ideas and experiences freely, and seeing the child thru the eyes 
of the parent as well as the teacher, the only way you can see 
him as he really is. It is based on mutual trust, respect, and 
confidence. 


Off to a Good Start 


The teacher's knowledge of and skill in using sound procedures 
for putting parents at ease can do much to bring about true co- 
operation. Learning to focus on the child rather than on the ef- 
fectiveness of the teacher’s or the parents’ status is a first essen- 
tial. Beginning at the point of common agreement usually is an 
effective way to get off to a good start. Goodykoontz* suggests 
five points of agreement: 

1. Neither group wants children to fail. Both agree that to experience 

failure is hard on children and that it is important to help children 

do their best. 

2. Neither group wants children to be pushed faster than is good. for 
them. Thev believe that normal, healthy growth—physical, mental, 
and emotional—should be emphasized. 


oy) 


Neither group wants children to be caught between the pressures of 
differing standards at home and school. They believe schools and 
homes should know and trust each other and try to plan together 
for children’s good. 

4. Neither group believes that learning goes on only at school or only 
at home. They know that children are learning all the time they are 


Goodykoontz, Bess. “Parents Can Help Educate Their Children.” National 
Parent-Teacher 47: 6; November 1952. 
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awake, learning many things from many persons. They want to in- 
crease children’s receptiveness to new ideas and new skills and their 
ability to appraise them. 

5. Neither group believes that all that is worthwhile for children to 
learn is included in the school curriculum. There is much more, so 
much that parents and teachers need not duplicate, need not worry 
about encroachments. 


The teacher who plans the conference beforehand and has 
sought the counsel of the principal, fellow teachers, and guidance 
counselors available to him is ready to make the parent comfort- 
able and at ease when he arrives for the first conference. A few 
items jotted down as a checklist of points to discuss and a folder 
of the child’s work may be helpful in keeping the conference on 
the subject. The checklist might include a few of the teacher's 
recent observations on the following items: habits and attitudes, 
social relations, language development, physical growth, and 
general maturity. 


Some Practical Guidelines 


>,? > 


Some of the “do’s” and “don’t’s” which have evolved from the 
experience of teachers and principals may be listed as practical 
guidelines to teachers interested in working more effectively with 
individual parents. 

Some things to do are: 


1. Greet the parent pleasantly. Provide for an easy introduction by 
saying something commendable about the child. Make the parent 
comfortable. 

2. Learn the art of polite and thoughtful listening. Listen for what 
is not said and discover feelings behind what is said. 

3. Pick up the positive points of the parents’ comments. Keep an open 
mind. Withhold personal judgments. 

4. Emphasize points of parent and school agreement in simple lan- 
guage. 

5. Build parent-child relationship thru expressing your own friendly 
feelings toward the child. 

6. Open the door to future conferences by leaving something to talk 

about. 

. Concentrate only on a few basic things the parent and the teacher 

can work together on. 

8. Treat parents as mature individuals. Have empathy with them. 

9. Keep confidential information confidential. 
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10. Summarize points that have developed out of the conference. Offer 
a few specific suggestions as follow-up for a further conference. 
End on a friendly note with an invitation to visit again real soon. 


Some things to avoid are: 


. Arguing and interrupting 

. Expressing approval or disapproval by expression or look 

. Giving irrelevant advice even when asked 

‘ Making negative or critical statements which create tensions and 
defensive responses 

5. Using pedagogical jargon 

6. Covering every phase of child growth and development 

7. Discussing problems the child has had with the teacher before you 
8. Talking about other people’s children 

9. Making lunch table reports to other teachers 

10. Being snobbish 

11. Closing the conference in a vacuum of helpless half statements 

12. Thinking you should have all the answers or should know every- 

thing about every child. 


m OOD 


In the communities in which parents and teachers have found 
ways of pooling their resources, a closer bond between the home 
and the school is being built and common goals are being ef- 
fectively achieved. Great new resources for personal and profes- 
sional g growth are tapped when teamwork is the prime vehicle by 
which parents and teachers tackle children’s problems and move 
ahead toward their solution. As one teacher aptly put it, “I'm sur- 
prised how cooperative parents really are. They want to work 
with us as much as we want to work with them. I’m har dly afraid 
of them at all any more. And they know so much!” 
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Launching a Program of 


Parent-Teacher Conferences 


MARGUERITE A. AKEY and ANGELINE S. SARTO, Teachers 
MRS. CARL W. HUEBNER, Parent 

FRED S. SCHNELL, Principal 

Jefferson School 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


RENT-TEACHER conferences are now the accepted practice in 
Sheboygan. They provide an opportunity for parents and 
teachers to get acquainted, to exchange information about the 
children, and to promote better understanding between the home 
and the school. For many years the Jefferson School has been ex- 
perimenting with the idea; and today parents, teachers, and 
pupils feel favorable toward it. The school began its work with a 
well-planned inservice program. It consisted of a thoro study of 
the nature and scope of parent-teacher conferences, conference 
scheduling, the part the parent plays, the task of the teacher and 
the school principal, the mechanics, and the types of reports to 
parents. The school staff developed understanding by a systematic 
reading program, discussion, offering of suggestions, and role- 
playing. At first, parent-teacher conferences were optional with 
teachers. The procedure varied; sometimes a_primary-school 
teacher conducted a limited number of conferences with a cer- 
tain few chosen parents, and at other times an upper-school 
teacher experimented with some parents on his own time and 
then later on released time. 

Three years of experimenting with parent-teacher conferences 
indicated that unless the parent and the teacher developed a fa- 
vorable attitude, these home contacts could do more harm than 
good. The school, therefore, decided to move slowly, take certain 
grades at a time, and help the hesitant teacher and the teacher 
new to the school by having them observe a successful teacher 
conduct a conference or two, schedule conferences for parents 
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who were approachable, praise their efforts and instil confidence 
in them so that they were willing to experiment by themselves. 
At the same time, the school carried on an educational program 
for parents. It included a variety of methods. A bulletin entitled 
From Report Cards to Conferences gave a list of interesting ar- 
ticles found in the press and was sent home to each parent. In 
addition, books, magazines, and bulletins referring to the topic 
were made available to all interested parents. Thus, parents and 
teachers informed themselves on the nature of parent-teacher 
conferences and became partners on a fairly equal basis of under- 
standing in an enterprise of mutual interest to both of them. 

Launching a program of parent-teacher conferences involves 
the following: (a) preparing a bulletin explaining the nature and 
scope, (b) helping teachers prepare for conferences, (c) con- 
ducting a well-planned inservice program for teachers and 
study program for parents, (d) scheduling the different types of 
conferences, (e) finding ways to reach all parents, and (f) 
evaluating conferences. 


Our Bulletin 


Our bulletin to parents tells what the conferences intend to 
accomplish. It also furnishes parents suggestions for an exchange 
of pertinent information concerning the child and the class in 
general. Furthermore, the bulletin shows how the conferences 
provide an opportunity to inform the parents about the general 
capacity of their child, how he identifies himself with the school 
program, how well he gets along with his peer group, his needs, 
interests, and strengths as well as some hints to parents on how 
they, too, can judge the child’s progress by observing the things 
he ies at home. 


How the Teacher Prepares for the Conference 


Before the parent-teacher conference, the teacher gathers im- 
portant information for his own preparation on the background, 
record, and progress of the child. This information includes the 
child’s family history, quality of performances, ability level, 
strengths, w eaknesses, s: imples of the child’s written work, artistic 
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accomplishments, his health and attendance record, sociometric 
data, test results, and percentile ranks. The teacher also prepares 
a brief outline listing specific helps for parents to meet the child’s 
needs and lists for himself definite things which he thinks the 
conference should accomplish and the possible questions which 
will make this possible. Where and when necessary, he consults 
the school principal, supervisor, and school resource personnel 
for help and further information. The teacher places the pupil’s 
folder on his desk should he need any record of the child for the 
conference. Thus, the child’s folder, his own brief outline, the 
family record card, and suggestions from all co-workers help the 
teacher prepare for the conference. Parents generally are amazed 
with the thoroness of our preparation and the completeness of 
our records as well as the understanding of the child at the finger 
tips of each teacher. 


The School’s Inservice Program 


The inservice program consisted of a study of parent-teacher 
conferences at faculty and discussion meetings. As we began 
studying, the school invited a number of interested parents to 
join us regularly in our study program. They became an integral 
part of the group and gave us many suggestions and frank reac- 
tions. Before very long the teachers and the parents found it ad- 
visable to divide themselves into interest groups, each working 
independently but at each session reporting to the entire group. 
The results were most amazing. These meetings were no longer 
principal-dominated affairs, but were largely headed by teacher 
and parent chairmen with the principal and supervisory staff serv- 
ing as resource leaders. The work of the teacher and the parents 
resulted in progress reports and actual bulletins. The following 
listing, “What Parents Want from Parent-Teacher Conferences,” 
is the result of parents and teachers reading and studying to- 


gether: 


Evidence of the social and emotional progress of the child 


Evidence of the child’s achievement to indicate his progress 


ot 


Teachers’ suggestions that are helpful in working with the child at 
home 
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4. Information which gives parents an indication of progress the child 
has made over several years 
5. Information on how to interpret the developmental program as com- 
pared with the subject-centered program 
6. Help in interpreting the trend away from a passing grade to the 
emphasis on analysis of problems and difficulties that the child is 
experiencing, with suggestions for assisting him to improve 
7. Assurance that records and our reporting of the progress of children 
are consistent with the goals we seek 
8. Knowledge of how the child fits into the reporting program 
a. The child’s self-evaluation in respect to specific behavior objectives 
b. Individual and group evaluation of specific activities 
ce. Children’s part in assisting and developing standards of work in 
class conduct 
d. The child’s participation in collecting samples of his work to be 
placed in his own folder 


9. Help in changing the emphasis from marks to the quality of work done. 


Types of Parent-Teacher Contacts 


The parents and teachers working together soon discovered 
that there is no one best technic. The school also learned that 
parents at first were skeptical and hesitant about coming to 
school. Therefore, prior to the conferences, all parents received 
an invitation to visit the school. The invitation explained the 
nature of the conference, that the child’s teacher was looking 
forward to meeting the parent, and how desirous he was to tell 
the parent about the progress of the child. The invitation went 
on to say that no discipline problem was involved, that we now 
had parents come to school to see for themselves the good things 
their child was doing, and that fathers and mothers were im- 
portant people who could help the school do a better teaching 
job. Sometimes a personal note from their child was attached to 
the printed invitation. Gradually more and more parents availed 
themselves of the opportunity to come to school until it was neces- 
sary to modify our program of scheduling conferences and use a 
variety of home-school contacts. 

Orientation conferences are scheduled during the second and 
third week of school in September. The teacher meets groups of 
five or six parents for one hour and explains the curriculum. At 
this time the teacher tells parents how we teach reading and 
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other school subjects and what is meant by a program of child 
development, the unit approach, the effective use of instructional 
materials by pupils, methods of evaluation, and how the home 
can share in the child’s learning without interfering with the 
regular classroom work. 

Individual parent-teacher conferences are scheduled twice a 
year. In each classroom there are some children whose cases are 
served best if their parents come to school during the early part 
of the school year. The teacher can then work out a program with 
the parents agreeing on the tasks of the school and the home. 
Then, too, ther e are some pupils who need to have their parents 
come to school more than once during the year. 

A second series of parent-teacher conferences is scheduled for 
the second 10-week school period sometime between the middle 
of January and the first of March. During these conferences, the 
school is aware of the fact that many parents have come to the 
school year after year and that unless each conference continues 
to be really worthwhile and an inspiration to both parents and 
teachers, the school will fail in its effort. Therefore, for these 
conferences, the teacher and the parents decide on matters which 
they wish to discuss. Often the parent opens the discussion with 
a question pertinent to the child’s immediate interest, and wher- 
ever possible the teacher guides the question in such a way as to 
have the parent suggest a possible answer to a child’s problem. 
Much of our success has been due to the fact that the teacher not 
only explains the developmental pattern of the child, his needs, 
and interests, but that he helps the parents to observe their child’s 
growth, new emerging interests, and changed behavior. For these 
reasons parents have come to look upon conferences as a pleasure 
rather than as a painful duty. 

Special conferences are scheduled whenever the need arises. 
Generally these conferences are occasioned because of a child’s 
poor health, retarded schoolwork, sudden slumps in progress, or 
a discipline problem. Then, too, where a foreign language is 
spoken at home, the conference is scheduled at a time when 
another parent, teacher, or principal with a speaking knowledge 
of the language is available. 

Special appointments are made to accommodate parents who 
cannot come to school at the regularly scheduled periods. These 
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appointments are made for special evenings assigned for that 
purpose or half an hour before parent-teacher association meet- 
ings or special school affairs. 

Combined classroom visits and conferences give the parent an 
opportunity to observe the child at work, to discover how he 
reacts to schoolwork, and to notice his interaction with other chil- 
dren. At the beginning of the class the teacher instructs the 
parent in what to observe, methods employed in evaluating the 
child’s work, and the learning processes. Following the class visit, 
the teacher and the parent confer and compare notes. This usu- 
ally takes place during the recess period or immediately following 
the morning or afternoon sessions. 

Each year the school has made improvements over the preced- 
ing year. Teachers and parents have realized that we could con- 
serve school time by scheduling these conferences thru the school 
year. Our orientation meetings are scheduled at 3:00 p.m. Priority 
conferences are scheduled for a week in October for 25 percent of 
the parents. The conferences begin at 2:30 p.m. and conclude by 
4:00 p.m. This time allowance permits two 30-minute conferences 
and two 15-minute periods for teacher preparation. The same 
timetable is observed for the second series of conferences. Special 
conferences and appointments are conducted on the teacher's 
own time and by his own choice. We have learned that parent- 
teacher conferences must be treated on an individual basis very 
much as we treat children and never under the pressure of time. 


Reaching All Parents 


All parents are not contacted by such conferences. There are 
always some who do not come to the school for various reasons. 
Nevertheless, the school is not discouraged and attempts to con- 
tact these homes. We have met with some degree of success. The 
following.methods are used: 

1. Wherever possible the teacher arranges for visiting the home, pref- 

erably at a time when both parents will be there. 
. Sometimes the teacher communicates with the home by telephone. 
. Sometimes a parent will see a teacher before a children’s program. 


Hm CO bo 


. Often a personal letter requesting information and providing space 
for an answer brings the desired results. 
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5. 


“I 


Sometimes the teacher can see the parent at work. Employers are 
most cooperative in this matter. 


. Sometimes special evening schedules are set up to meet working 


parents not able to come during the day. 


. An appeal thru the child will often bring the parent. 
. Sometimes visits to parents confined in the hospital or at home bring 


desired results. 


The school has discovered that once rapport is established be- 
tween the home and the school, the teacher discovers means for 
making additional contacts. 


Our Evaluation of Parent-Teacher Conferences 


The school used a questionnaire to teachers and a questionnaire 
to parents for evaluating the conference system. A summary of 
the results follows: 


1. The art of conducting parent-teacher conferences must be acquired, 
and each conference must be conducted on an individual basis. 
What the parent thinks of the conference is the final proof of the 
success or failure of it. 

2. Conferences serve as a basis for developing better school-parent 
relationships. 

3. Carefully planned and properly timed parent-teacher conferences 
alone are effective. 

4. Criticisms of the school must be dealt with objectively by presenting 
evidence to clarify misunderstandings. 

5. Homelike classroom environments help a conference get off to 
a good start. 

6. Usually the parent will agree to reasonable assignments and home- 
work. 

7. Recognizing the dignity of the individual parent helps the parents 
respond more spontaneously. 

8. Efficient handling of absence and tardiness cases and following thru 


9. 


10. 
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on all illness and accident cases help establish rapport between 
the home and school. 


Ability on the part of the teacher to explain the reporting and 
grading system of the school, to help the child take pride in his 
work, and to develop pupil respect for private and public property 
helps to create respect for the professional staff. 


The parent-teacher conference helps to establish a joint responsi- 
bility toward the growth and happiness of each child. 
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Preparing Parents for 


the Conference 


WILLIS VANDIVER 
Director of Elementary Education 
Billings, Montana 


|S ps handed his mother the note from his teacher, Miss Thomp- 
son. Mrs. Hunter read the message eagerly. Any report sent 
by the school was important to Ben’s mother. She wanted to co- 
operate with anyone working closely with her 11-year-old son. 
The note was an invitation for Mr. and Mrs. Hunter to attend a 
conference with the teacher Monday at 4:00 p.m. 

Mrs. Hunter was troubled. Why had the teacher asked for the 
conference? Was Ben having serious difficulty? Could he be in 
trouble? Ben must be in some kind of difficulty because his fa- 
ther was invited, too! If this were true, why had not the teacher 
gotten in touch with her before? 

This kind of introduction to a parent-teacher conference 
happens far too often. The parents are apprehensive instead of 
anticipating. 


Preparing the Parent for the Conference 


Every conference between a parent and a teacher carries with 
it the possibility for improving or worsening working relation- 
ships. If parent-teacher conferences are being initiated, parents 
need to know why the conference was arranged. Therefore, 
parents should be given information that will reassure them that 
the conference is a routine matter in which the parents of every 
child in the room participate. 

One school in my experience sent home an attractive notice to 
parents in which all the information needed was included: the 
time the children were to be dismissed from school, why the con- 
ferences were being held, when to come, what the teacher would 
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talk about, some “do’s” and “don’ts” about conferences, and a re- 
turn slip for the parents to sign. The austerity of solid printed 
material was broken up by simple drawings. The following is a 
sample of such a notice: * 

The 


Parent-Teacher 
Conference 


SPRINGDALE SCHOOL 


October 23 and 24 
2 p.m.-4 p.m. 


Dismissal of Pupils from School 


Kindergarten pupils will not be dis- 
missed from school during the after- 
noons of the conferences as there are 
no scheduled conferences with par- 
ents of kindergarten children. Grades 
I thru VI will be dismissed at 2 p.m. 
on both Thursday and Friday. 





Why a Parent-Teacher Conference? 


An individual conference between the teacher and the parents can be 
of much value in giving a better picture of the child at school and at home. 
In some cases, definite plans to help the child need to be made by the 
parents and teachers. 

No report card alone can fully answer all the questions a parent may 
have. A heart-to-heart talk between two people who see the child most 
of every day can do much good. 

If conferences between parents and teacher are to be of value, there 
should be some clearly thought out plans made by both the teacher and 
the parent. 


When Do You Come to the School for a Conference? 


There will be one conference scheduled for the parents of each child 
from Grade I thru VI. Each homeroom teacher will send notices of your 
appointments. This will be the only scheduled conference for the school 
year. You are most welcome to ask for any additional conferences you think 
necessary. Ideally, both parents should be present at these scheduled 
conferences, but we will appreciate very much having one parent. 

*Only one drawing is included with the printed article. The original article 
had six drawings by Lester Heins. 
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What Will the Teacher Talk About? 


Planning well in advance, the teacher assembles information about your 
child’s development in school as follows: 


—_ 


. Reports of happenings 

Samples of work 

. Relationship of children to teachers 
Self-control and concentration 

. Response to suggestions and directions 

. Self-reliance and dependability 

. Contributions to activities and to discussions 


oo to 


OD Te 


Co 


. Academic progress 
. Health 
10. Other things you might want to talk about. 


What Will the Parent Ask About? 


Parents should feel free to ask questions about their child. Some parents 
have said they did not know what questions they should ask. Here are 
some suggestions: 


co 
=) 


. What does he like to do best at school? 

. Is his schoolwork as good as it ought to be for him? 
. How does he get along on the playground? 

How does he get along with you? 

. Does he seem to be worrying about anything? 


te 0o bo 


6. Does his health seem good to you? 


. What can we do to he ‘Ip him at school? 
8. Any other questions you want to ask. 


The Teacher’s Part in the Conference 


The opening day of school should be the time the teacher 
starts to prepare for the conference. The teacher observes the 
child as he studies, as he works on committees, and as he plays 
with other children. The teacher gathers samples of the child's 
work, makes anecdotal records, and gains an understanding of 
the child’s strengths and weaknesses in the academic subjects. Di- 
rectly before the conference, the teacher consults cumulative 
records, talks with other persons who work with the child such as 
the nurse and special education teacher. By this review, the 
teacher will refresh his memory with the many details he needs 
to know. 

There is no one way to open a conference. Parents should be 
greeted in a friendly manner. An atmosphere which is both pleas- 
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ant and informal should be set. A more cooperative relationship 
can be established if the teacher is not seated behind his desk. 
The teacher should appear relaxed and pleased that the parents 
have come. It is difficult for parents to feel free to discuss prob- 
lems with a person who seems hurried, tense, and apparently 
bored with the idea of having a conference. 

The content of the conference should follow, in general, the 
outline of the preliminary information sent out to parents. How- 
ever, if the parents are worried about something, it is better to 
talk about that problem than to stick to the conference agenda. 


Teacher Not a Family Relations Counselor 


Many times parents ask teachers for specific advice such as: 
“How can I get her to put her things away?” or “What should I 
do when Johnny throws himself into a tantrum?” It is advisable 
for the teacher not to give specific advice in such matters, but 
instead to use the nondirective approach in getting the parent to 
think thru the problem for two reasons: Teachers probably are 
not any better prepared to answer this question than many par- 
ents, and offering a prescription without knowing all the factors 
in the situation is questionable. 

Some teachers are under the impression that they should do 
nearly all the talking in a parent-teacher conference. This idea is 
without foundation. Be a good listener. Many times it is a release 
for the parents to be able to talk about their child with a person 
who understands. 


Termination of the Conference 


If the teacher is working under a schedule for the conference, 
it is quite possible there will not be time to cover all items to the 
satisfaction of the parents or the teacher. If so, another conference 
period should be scheduled to clear up what remains. Also, 
parents should understand clearly that a conference may be held 
any time that the parent or the teacher believes a problem, event, 
or accomplishment of the child should be discussed. 
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and return it immediately. Thank vou. 
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ob- | Parents Write a Manual on 
” ie t Conferences 
eacher-Parent Conf 
7 
the | MARIA LAAS 
OW- | Elementary Supervisor 
r to Westside Community Schools, District No. 66 
in | Omaha, Nebraska 
F* three years parent-teacher conferences have been an integral 
part of our school activities. They supplement the report card. 
Each parent is entitled to one conference with his child’s teacher 
as: each semester. The response has been over 90 percent. 
dI e , ; ? . it 
ble For developing the manual, a parents’ council made up of three 
a parents from each of the six elementary schools was formed. A 
chairman was appointed, and a meeting was called for the pur- 
to pose of exchanging ideas about the conferences. 
wan The discussion at this meeting was recorded on tape. Following 
avi the session, the recording was played back for the benefit of the 
- chairman and the editorial board which was made up of members 
of the council who wished to write sections of the manual. Ideas 
do | from the tape were formed into 24 questions to send out to all 
AS families for opinions on what they wanted from a conference. 
— The other members of the council were willing to give their 
= time to illustrating, mimeographing, and assembling the manual. 
The Questionnaire and the Response 
There were 1350 questionnaires sent home, one with each child 
€, enrolled, and 93 percent of them were returned. Each of the ques- 
ne tions with the percent of response follows: 
” The purpose of this questionnaire is to find out what the parents would 
0, like to have covered in the parent-teacher conference at school. A guide- 
ld | book will then be written on how to prepare yourself for the conference and 
t how to get the most out of it. It will contain questions and answers based 
upon your responses to this questionnaire. Please answer this questionnaire 
| 
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Question 


Do you think the parent-teacher conference is 
worthwhile? 


. Do you feel that 25 minutes is long enough? 
. Do you tend to stay longer than 25 minutes? 
. Do you find that when the teacher tells you vour 


child is doing fine, you feel that the conference is 
over? 


. Do you find it helpful for the teacher to go over your 


child’s schoolwork from the beginning of school up 
to the time of the conference? 


. Are you notified long enough in advance of your 


conference so that you can plan what you would like 
to discuss with the teacher? 


. Do you get suggestions on how to help your child 


at home? 


. Do you think the teacher would rather talk about 


your child’s schoolwork than his conduct in school or 


on the playground? 


. Would you like to discuss behavior problems with 


the teacher? 

Would you like to discuss the individual differences 
in your child? 

Would you like to discuss health problems with the 
teacher? 

Does it help you to have the teacher tell you what 
the child is the most interested in so that you can 
help him develop his interests at home? 

Do you feel free to discuss with the teacher your 
hopes and aspirations for your child so that some of 
these ideas can be developed in his school education? 
Do you think it would help the discussion to bring 
things that the child has made at home or to give 
an account of his activities? 

Do you as a parent take time to tell the teacher 
about the hobbies and home interests of your child? 
Do you think problems of too personal a nature 
are discussed at the conference? 

If your child is a gifted child or a rapid learner do 
you feel the conference helps you understand and 
plan for him? 

Would you like to know what is typical for your 
child’s age group so that you can better understand 
him? 


Percent 
Answering Yes 


99% 
91 
31 


89 


95 


86 


96 


90 


=~] 
bo 


82 


76 


99 
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Percent 
Question Answering Yes 

19. Would you like an outline or plan of what will be 

discussed put on the back of the conference slip 

that is sent home, so that vou can check them off as 

the conference takes place? 63 
20. Do you think it would help you to bring to the next 

conference a list of things you have done that were 

suggested at the first conference? 56 
21. In the guidebook would you like a section on the 

way the teachers grade? 91 
22. In the guidebook would you like to have a section 

on tests, such as intelligence, personality, and 

achievement, showing how they are interpreted 

and scored? 95 
23. In the guidebook would you like a list of books that 

would help you to understand your child better? 83 


24. Are there any other questions you would like to 
have answered or that you would like to discuss 
at the conference? Please write them below. 


Writing and Printing the Manual 


The manual is intended for parents to read. In order that they 
might better understand the material, it was essential for parents 
to write it. The pages of the booklet were folded so that the title 
to each section could be read and turned to easily. 

Five parents volunteered to write the sections under the guid- 
ance of the elementary supervisor. These parents had been in the 
school district several years, were well informed on the policy of 
the school, and knew how to gather information and write it in 
clear language. The chairman gave each writer a folder of source 
material from the school files and other sources. 

The illustrator was also a member of the editorial board. She 
is a gifted mother who is well known in the community for her 
attractive illustrations. She offered to do the illustrations and to 
cut the stencils. 

At the end of the production line were the parent printers. 
They mimeographed and assembled some 750 manuals for distri- 
bution, one to each family. 
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The Manual Itself 


The manual for parents is called How To Get the Most from 
Your Parent-Teacher Conference. It is composed of nine sections. 

The first section begins with words from the superintendent 
of schools, “A Message to Parents.” He says: 

This manual has been prepared by and for the parents of Westside 
Community Schools. This project is in keeping with the philosophy of 
your teachers and your administration. It is especially imperative in these 
times that all of us concerned with the education of your child work in 
close harmony if we are to obtain the results for which we diligently strive. 


In the next section, a parent writes on “Purpose of the Confer- 
ence.” 

To do a better job of preparing a child to take his place in school and 
community, the teacher must know something of the child’s family back- 
ground. It is obvious that family life and parent-child relationships affect 
the child’s feelings about school and out-of-school activities. 

Since the feelings of the child and those of the teacher and the parents 
are all involved in arriving at the reasons the child behaves as he does, 
there is a better chance for guidance when teacher and parent consult 
together personally. These are the most important reasons for the parent- 
teacher conference. 

Still another parent prepared the section on “How To Arrange 
for a Conference.” It helps with the details of the appointment 
such as: (a) our method of notifying parents, (b) time and 
place for the conference, (c) signing the appointment slip and 
returning it to the teacher, and (d) amount of time and number 
of conferences recommended. 

The next topic for offering help is “Which Conference Plan 
Should I Follow?” The parent advises, “To derive the maximum 
benefit from a conference, a plan is necessary.” Three plans are 
then outlined in this section. Plan I is the general conference 
which is held to discuss (a) schoolwork in general, (b) per- 
sonality development and adjustment, and (c) points to work on 
together. 

Plan II is the conference for discussing a particular problem. 
It may cover (a) personality or behavior problems, (b) school 
subject problems, or (c) problems of age level or growth. 

Plan III is the conference for following progress in schoolwork. 
It is used for (a) examining and discussing schoolwork and 
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materials with the teacher, and (b) discussing the testing pro- 
gram and grading. 

The fifth section is “How Do Teachers Grade?” The author 
states, “Grades are given in our school for the purpose of ac- 
quainting parents with the development and achievement of the 
child, and together with the parent-teacher conferences, serve to 
keep a ‘running score’ on the child as he develops.” 

This section is divided into two parts with the first part on 
grading policy and interpretation used in kindergarten and 
Grades I and II, and the second part on grading policy and inter- 
pretation used in Grades III, IV, V, and VI. 


In the sixth section, “Tests,” the parent author describes under 
four headings the types of tests used: (a) intelligence tests, (b) 
progress tests, (c) standardized achievement tests, and (d) 
reading readiness tests. 

“The Follow-Thru after the Conference Is Over” is a section 
introduced by these words: 

Our part in following thru with suggestions and ideas gained from the 
conference depends a great deal upon our attitude toward the importance 
of parent-teacher conferences. Many feel that we need to go home and 
digest the conference to see where we can help the child or if we need 
to secure outside help. 


This section is filled with anecdotes from parents on what 
they did after the conference, how the conference helped, and 
what to do when problems exist. 

The eighth section is “Do’s and Don'ts for Parents.” It lists 
12 gems of advice concluding with, “Let us work together for 
the happiness, health, and advancement of our youngsters.” 

And the ninth section is a bibliography of materials available 
at the local school for parents to read. It is entitled “Books and 
Magazines Available at Your School Building.” 

From.this work we have found that the parent potential in a 
community is amazing. The parents worked hard on the manual, 
and by doing so the relationships between the various elementary 
schools of the district were strengthened. Also, the manual seemed 
to be an answer for parents because it has made the conference 
much more meaningful and has given more direction to the work 
of the teacher as well as to the work of the parent. 








Reporting Pupil Progress 


Person to Person 


BERT A. ELLIOTT 
Sixth-Grade Teacher 
Hemet, California 


eggs pupil progress thru the parent-teacher conference 
is relatively new in education. It has been employed in 
our elementary-school district for about six years, and I, as a 
sixth-grade teacher, have been conducting conferences with 
parents twice a year for four years. Since the results have been 
gratifying, I would like to discuss some aspects of our conference 
work that the administration and teachers have found beneficial. 


The Need and Justification for Conferences 


The value of the parent-teacher conference has been estab- 
lished by comparison with the report card as a reporting instru- 
ment. The conference is a person-to-person contact, where the 
report card is a statement by symbols of how the child is pro- 
gressing in the various areas of work. In a letter, as in a report 
or a report card, the communication is limited to a couple hun- 
dred words, all going one way. In a 20-minute conference there 
will be a couple of thousand words exchanged. 

The greatest value of the conference is this sharing of informa- 
tion. The report card, even with space for comments by the 
teacher and the parent, cannot approach the understanding 
gained in a 20-minute two-way talk. The parent can contribute 
valuable information about the pupil’s home, religious, and social 
life which can aid the teacher working with the child in the class- 
room. A teacher can report on the child’s achievements and 
problems, if any, and a mutually acceptable plan for improving 
the pupil’s work can be formed. 
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It should be noted, however, that poor conferences with little 
planning by the principal and the staff can be more destructive 
than even a mediocre report card system. The principal and 
guidance personnel should lead the way in defining the purpose 
of the conferences and lay proper groundwork for the staff and 
the parents long before the first conference period. 


Preparation for the Conference 


In preparing the public for conference reporting that is in- 
tended for supplementing or replacing the report card, administra- 
tors should go to civic groups and the parent-teacher association 
to explain the conference program to them and gain their support. 
Some districts have inaugurated the program successfully a year 
at a time for six years while in other districts they have started 
in Grades I thru VI the same year. Many administrators have 
found it helpful to invite parents and teachers from communities 
where conferences have proved to be successful for giving first- 
hand information to community groups. 

In preparing a conference schedule, time should be set aside 
for two week-long conference periods during the school year. 
On the days the conferences are scheduled a minimum day should 
be called. Teachers will need to coordinate their schedules so that 
no parent is asked to make more than one trip to school. If 
possible, an appointment is made at a time when both parents 

‘an come to school. One evening period might be scheduled for 
working parents. Conferences may be scheduled for 20 or 30 
minutes with all teachers using the same length of period to avoid 
confusion. The actual conference will usually take 15 or 20 min- 
utes, leaving the teacher time to record pertinent information. 

Another main point in planning is to make sure the teachers 
understand that the conference is a two-way conversation and 
not a lecture from the teacher to the parents. Ample time should 
be allowed for the parents to tell the teacher about the child’s 
activities away from school. Thus, parents discover that their 
interest in guiding their children is recognized by the school. 
They realize that the school and the home share problems and 
that they can assist in planning for improving their child’s educa- 
tion. This combination—teachers reporting on the pupil's school- 
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work and parents reporting on the child’s out-of-school activities 
—brings about a successful conference. 


How does a principal help the teacher to inform parents tact- 
fully? One way is to anticipate the common questions and 
encourage the teacher to prepare information that can be used 
for answering them. Listed below are a few questions which the 
teacher should expect to answer: 


. What are the strengths and weaknesses of my child? 

. What special abilities does he have? 

. What are his interests and plans? 

. What special problems does he face? 

How does his achievement compare with his ability? 
What can we do for him at home to help? 

. Why do you have social studies in the morning? 

. WwW hy don’t we have more competition in the classroom? 
. Ww hy don’t schools teach phonics any more? 


DUP be 


© Co 


Many parents will ask only one question, and if they receive 
no concrete answer, will drop the matter there. The teacher who 
answers questions tactfully and honestly will find parents asking 
more questions; and when parents are properly informed, the 
pupil, the parents, the teacher, and the school will profit. 


Following Thru 


Because children differ greatly, the teacher should have a 
conference planning sheet for each child. All evaluation of the 
child’s achievements should be in terms of his own capacity and 
growth, and he should not be compared with a brother, a sister, 
or a friend in school. If the child is having difficulty in any one 
or several areas, the parents should know so that they can work 
out a plan for helping the child to progress. The conference 
should end on this note of mutual effort toward helping the child 
succeed. 

As a follow-up to the conference, the teacher should write a 
few remarks about the parent’s contributions and_ attitudes. 
These should be recorded on the conference planning sheet 
and placed on file in the pupil’s permanent record. Teachers 
should understand that this information is strictly confidential, 
not for unauthorized use. 
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The idea of how teachers work 
with parents was focused in the 
preceding chapter on confer- 
ences with individual parents. 
The subject is broadened in this 
chapter to include the following 


types of contacts: 
| Some Other or ee 
® Conferences with groups of 
parents in the school 


Chapter XI 





Teacher Contacts © Different types of letters 
that can be sent to all par- 
with Parents ents of children in a class 
or on some other group 
basis 


® Visits to the homes 

© Some special work with par- 
ents of six-year-olds in a 
school that has no kinder- 
garten. 








Group Parent-Teacher Conferences 


ELSIE H. DILLON 
Principal 

Robert E. Lee School 
Birmingham, Alabama 


OMEONE, in describing home and school relationships, has 
likened the school to a medieval castle which lets down its 
drawbridge twice a day—in the morning to let the children in, in 
the afternoon to let them out. It stands between times splendidly 
isolated, serene, and unassailable. 

Not far back in the history of American education this condi- 
tion existed by mutual agreement—the teacher wanted no inter- 
ference and the parent, no responsibility. The little one-room 
school became a symbol of something peculiarly American. At 
stated intervals during “school time” the master might arrange a 
“program” in which scholars exhibited their skills in the Three 
R’s. But if parents were observed climbing the hill to the school 
at any unscheduled time, it meant trouble was brewing. The solu- 
tion was usually the ejection of the pupil or the schoolmaster. 


These conditions have undergone great changes as parents and 
teachers have become convinced that the child’s full development 
requires a partnership of teacher and parent. Teachers are com- 
ing to realize that the parent-teacher conference is the made-to- 
order device for setting up this partnership. These conferences 
have proved their worth in our school many times. 

Our conferences are group and individual. A teacher has the 
group conference as early in the school year as possible. He may 
also have one near the close of the year. He uses the indiv idual 
conferences as the need arises for the individual child. 


Blueprint for a Group Conference 


Our group conferences with some deviation follow a plan like 
this: Miss Bain, a third-grade teacher, informs the principal that 
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she wants to have a group conference with parents. She requests 
his assistance. The principal agrees for her to start planning, and 
together they will set up the conference. 

Miss Bain plans carefully. She decides to ask the parents to 
come for the last hour in the school di ay and to remain for at 
least one hour after school. She will teach her class for 40 minutes 
in the presence of the parents. Then the children will be dis- 
missed, and a discussion period will ensue. She would like also 
to have light refreshments. 

Miss Bain has decided to teach a reading lesson to one group 
since reading is a subject most parents are interested in and 
understand least. For those not reading, she has planned various 
activities, each with a definite goal to accomplish: a story to 
write, a library book to read, or pictures to finish. She has made 
up three sheets to be mimeographed. One is a schedule of this 
meeting, one an outline of the work the parents will observe, and 
the third is an information bulletin explaining the classroom 
routine. The children’s part in the preparations consists of ar- 
ranging the work displays, putting the room in order, and writing 
the invitations to their parents. 

The principal now enters actively into the planning. A time 
must be set for the conference that will not conflict with other 
school activities. It must be announced far enough in advance 
to allow parents time to arrange home affairs. Provision must be 
made for Miss Bain’s children for the remainder of the school 
day. Miss Bain’s bulletins must be mimeographed. Arrangements 
must be made for the Future Teachers Club to welcome parents 
to the building, conduct them to Miss Bain’s room, serve the re- 
freshments, and keep children after school until the conference is 
over. Means must be found for financing the refreshments. The 
principal must also arrange to be present for part or all of the 
conference as a resource person. 


The Value of the Conference 


With such careful planning, the conference is a success from 
the teacher's viewpoint. When Miss Bain estimates its worth, 
these things are credits: 
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1. She has met the parents of 90 percent of the children. 

2. The parents have increased their understanding of objectives and 
standards. 

. The parents have observed her way of working with children and 
understand the reasons for certain regulations. 


ws) 


4. She has explained her system of pupil evaluation. 
5. She has suggested ways that parents can work with her. 


6. She has helped establish a friendly relationship with the parents. 


These accomplishments will save time in the future and will 
prevent misunderstandings that disrupt a teacher's day. 

Conferences are also a success from the parent's viewpoint. 
From them the parent has: 


. Met his child’s teacher 

. Observed teaching technics 

. Learned what he can do to help both teacher and child 

. Learned what is expected of his child in conforming to school regu- 
lations 


me OOD 


. Has met his child’s classmates and their parents 


Ut 


o>) 


. Has seen in what atmosphere and environment his child spends his 
school day 

. Has a basis for understanding what his child is talking about when 
he talks about school 


8. Has met the principal in his capacity as supervisor of instruction. 


The school benefits from the conference in many ways. There 
has been one session of interpretation of the school program that 
reached 90 percent of the parents of children in one class. By 
initiating the conference, the school presents itself to the parents 
as a school interested in their children and invites them to be 
partners, which is a good step in the direction of winning the 
support of the group. 

The child benefits most of any of the groups when the goals 
of the conferences are achieved. He has the security that comes 
when parent and teacher know, respect, and have confidence in 
each other. He works under the gentle but firm control that comes 
when parents and teachers are easily accessible to each other. 
He has a better chance to develop good social attitudes because 
his parents have met his classmates and their parents. 
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Communicating with Parents 


by Letter 


CHARLOTTE HARDY 
Supervising Teacher 
University School 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


‘ga University School of the University of Michigan uses a 
number of ways of communicating with parents concerning 
their children and the school program. The individual conference 
with parents about each child is the backbone of this two-way 
communication system between the home and the school. Altho 
both parents and teachers judge the conference invaluable, it 
needs to be supplemented by other communication devices that 
are not time-consumers for either parent or teacher. The group 
letter is such a device. Group letters for different purposes are 
described in this article. 


Types of Group Letters 


One type of group letter was used to help parents prepare for 
the parent-teacher conference about their child. A list of ques- 
tions was sent to the parents before conference time with an 
explanatory letter such as the following: 

We are starting our parent conferences for the first grade this week. 
It would be helpful if both you and the teacher think about your child 
and the growth he has achieved before conference time. To help prepare 
for the conference, would you please jot down your answers to these 
questions and bring them to the conference? 


Such questions as the following were included in the question- 
naire for parents of first-grade children: How does your child ge 
along with the neighborhood playmates? What is your child’s 
attitude toward reading? Does he bring books home from school? 
Does he read at home? Does he make any use of books at home? 
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Does he like to spell words? How many words can he spell? How 
far can he count? 

The University School uses the unit approach to learning. In 
order to bring parents closer to their children’s school life, a letter 
may be sent home at the beginning of a new unit explaining what 
plans have been made and asking for any suggestions that parents 
may have concerning the unit. For example: 

In the first grade we are starting a health unit on doctors and nurses. 
The children are planning dramatic play activities around a hospital they 
are building from blocks. The teachers plan to have health teaching grow 
out of the unit: the need for warm clothing in winter; the need for good 
food; the need to take care so that colds may be avoided. The unit will 
start with a film, The Doctor. In addition, the film, I Never Catch a Cold, 
will be shown. Plans are made for a visit to our own health unit here at 
school. A dental hygienist is coming to talk to the children later in the 
week. Perhaps some of you parents have ideas you could give us as to 
the direction it would be helpful for this unit on health to take. We plan 
to have the unit last about a week.' 


Another letter accompanied the copy of a teaching unit on “Air 
All Around Us,” with specific suggestions on ways that parents 
could tie in home activities with those being carr ied on at school. 

A variation of this second type of letter deals with specific 
activities that children said they would like to carry out at home 
in addition to the opportunity at school. Here again is a chance, 
thru a letter, to help tie the child’s school and home life together. 
One such letter follows: 

The children had such a good time making Christmas tree ornaments 
for the Junior Red Cross that they asked to make more for their own home 
trees. Unfortunately we did not find the time this week to get it done. 
The children thought they would like to try making these ornaments at 
home. Here’s how it is done. .. . 


The letter concluded with the directions for making the orna- 
ments and with wishes for a Merry Christmas. Another letter 
might tell of a new phonograph record which the children were 
enjoying, or a song they had learned and liked to sing, or a book 
that was proving of especial interest. 


‘Full references on the films are: The Doctor. 16 mm, sound, black and white, 
10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 1947. 

I Never Catch a Cold. 16 mm, color and black and white, sound, 10 min. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 1943. 
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A group letter which serves as an introduction and explanation 
of the teacher's plans and aims for the year is a fine way to start 
the school year. This letter may also include opportunities for 
parents to help in planning and an invitation for a follow-up 
meeting to discuss the various possibilities. One such letter read 
in part: 

We are happy to have Jill in our school this fall. We will be very glad 
to have you visit her group. A little later in the fall, perhaps after the 
fifth or sixth week, would be a good time for visits. 

For these children in the first grade one of the chief aims for this fall 
will be a furthering of their ability to get along happily with others and 
the developing of the attitude that school is a busy, happy place to be. 

We plan to have a variety of activities for the children. They will have 
the opportunity to work with wood, easel paint and finger paint, crayons, 
pencil, paste and paper, and a variety of reading and number materials. 
Our two hamsters provide experiences in caring for pets. 


After some further explanation of the program, the letter con- 
cluded with a list of interest items for the parent to check: 
dressing up, playing house, playing hospital, dolls, drawing pic- 
tures, pl ints, Ww eathe r, animals, birds, boats, numbers, reading, 
and books. A second question asked what type of excursion the 
parent believed would be of most interest to his child, and last he 
was asked to list the excursions his child had taken, either with 
his family or with a school group. 

Another introductory letter in the fall dealt with an explanation 
of the reading program in the first grade and the request that the 
parent answer questions about the stage of reading or general 
readiness which he had observed; such questions were: “1. Does 
your child spend much time looking at books? 2. Does your child 
recognize letters? 3. Does he read familiar words and phrases? 
4. Does he ask, “What does this say?’ 5. Does he ‘memory read’ 
familiar books and stories? 6. Has he reached the stage of really 
recognizing words? 7. Does he like to repeat or make up stories 
to tell you?” Here again the letter served the twofold purpose of 
securing information from the home and providing an oppor- 
tunity for a parent to observe his child carefully and to record his 
observation of reading activities and thus, perhaps, gain further 
insight into the capabilities of his child. 
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Another kind of group letter is the summary letter written 
toward the end of the first or second semester with the aim of 
helping parents understand better some aspect of the school 
program. For example, one such letter dealt in some detail with 
the social structure and social learnings of the group: 


I would like to take this opportunity to talk with you by letter about 
your child’s group. A parent is always primarily concerned with his own 
child, and that is as it should be. (We're going to start conferences to 
talk over each child with his parents in January.) A teacher is concerned 
with each child, too, but more than that she is concerned with the group 
of children and the structure of that group. I feel it is important that 
parents, in addition to their interest and knowledge about their own child, 
learn all they can about the group of which their child is a member. This 
group of peers, with whom the children will spend so many of their 
formative years, is a strong force in each child’s life and the parents’ concern 
and understanding about the group as a whole will add strength to this 
group force. 


The first-grade group this year has had many problems to solve in living 
together. The group had not set up positive leadership roles and this was 
a problem. A number of children, thru the use of physical force and 
threats, were vying for leadership. Over and over again children were 
excluded from free play activities. The group found it particularly hard 
to accept the new children who joined the first grade this year. For 
handling this problem in the big group operations, the teacher made the 
rule that no one could save places in line (unless he went to the end) 
at the lunch table, in the story or music circle, or at rest. Thru this rule, 
which the children accepted, the number of times that a child met with 
“You can’t sit by me” was greatly lessened. 

On the other hand, children need time with special friends toward 
whom they feel an especial warmth. To meet this need, there are small 
groups, chosen by the children, which work and play together. There are 
places such as the screened-off doll corner and the block room where 
children can be by themselves or with one or two others. The children 
also take turns in choosing where they want to have their desks and who 
their neighbors will be. 

Competition is reduced at this first-grade level, as we believe greater 
group strengths are fostered by children helping each other rather than 
by competing with one another. We feel that it is necessary to make a 
beginning now in learning that each individual is unique and has his own 
way of growing that is right for him. We hope to help these children to 
respect and feel proud of the varied strengths and achievements of the others 
in the group. 

The children are learning democratic procedure thru helping make 
group decisions such as which of two stories is to be read or whether to 
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play on the roof or in the rhythm room. Where there is controversy we 
usually hear from one or several children, “Let’s vote.” The majority vote 
carries the day, but with each voting, time is taken to say to the minority, 
“Well, you certainly are good sports to go along with us, even if this wasn’t 
what you wanted.” And to any who may be crowing unduly, “We're glad 
you have what you want, but we're sorry we can’t have both at once. 
Sometimes you're with the winning vote and sometimes with the losing 
* 
one. 

You parents have contributed to this social learning thru your handling 
of birthday parties. Birthday parties this year have not been an exclusion 
tool but rather an event to share happily with the entire group, oftentimes 
at school. ... 

On some days your child will come home disgruntled with school and 


teachers or with another child or small group of children. . . . Giving him 
a chance to talk this over with you, with your help in interpreting group 
living with him, may help him over this hurdle. . . . It is also wise to 


deems these incidents with the teacher before they snowball into a big 
problem, so he can be especially alerted to give each child help in 
working out problems. 


Another summary letter may be designed to deal primarily with 
the reading program for a particul: ur group of children. Still 
another (or perhaps a portion of this same letter) may describe 
the music and creative arts program in which the children have 
participated. One such letter summed up for the parents an 
evaluation period that the teacher had in June with her group 
of children, listing the things that the group had enjoyed most 
during that year. Still another newsletter may be devoted to the 
numbers program and the tie-in with the individual differences 
among children in any such teaching-learning situation. An 
introductory or a summary type letter affords a variety of pos- 
sibilities for discussion and inter pretation of the school program. 

Still another type of group letter may be designed to help a 
particular parent or small group of parents with a problem with- 
out identifying this directly. The letter which follows aimed to 
help an overprotective parent understand that thru careful 
planning children may feel they are living excitingly and danger- 
ously in a perfectly safe environment: 

I feel our two recent picnics have been excellent examples of the 
children’s ability to use self-control and good judgment in a new situation. 
At one of our parents meetings a year ago, Dr. William Morse developed 
the premise that we need to give our children the feeling of “living 
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dangerously” in an environment that is fundamentally safe for them. 
Certainly the picnics contributed toward such experiences. The children 
climbed down into a gravel pit and felt much as mountain climbers must 
as they were coming back up. This climbing was a safe enterprise, super- 
vised by four adults, but the remarks of the children indicated that they 
believed they were truly being daredevils. I can well imagine the tales of 
daring that the children brought home to you, particularly those children 
with vivid imaginations. . . . At the next picnic, the children went down a 
road thru the woods and heard a bulldozer in the distance. Finally, it could 
just be glimpsed thru the trees. On the way home, one of the children said 
in a thrilled tone of voice, “I was nearly run over by a bulldozer.” 


Our Whole Experience with Letters 


Our school has experimented with these different types of 
group newsletters: (a) a letter to help parents get ready for a 
parent-teacher conference, (b) a letter to inform the parent about 
the units and other activities being taught and to give them a 
chance for contributing to the planning, (c) an introductory letter 
in the fall to discuss the plans and aims for the year and to invite 
suggestions from the parents, (d) a summary letter to interpret 
the program that has been carried on, (e) the letter aimed toward 
indirectly helping a parent identify and solve a particular problem, 
and (f) the letter to keep parents informed concerning new 
information about child development. 

These letters, which have been used over a period of about 
nine years, have produced better understanding between school 
and home. They have helped parents to participate more fully 
with their children in their school life and to converse more 
intelligently with them about the school day. The letters have 
helped both teacher and parents, thru encouraging parents to 
work out solutions for problems with the school, to look on the 
school and the home as an active partnership. 


The strength of these letters lies in their flexibility, in their 
use by a teacher when he feels that he truly has something to 
communicate to the parents, and in the many opportunities for 
creative, personal interpretation of the program in a manner 
which conserves both teacher and parent time. 
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Why Visit the Homes? 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
Director 

College of Education 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


NCREASED attention to visits of homes of pupils by their teachers 
I is a pronounced trend in American education today. There 
are several reasons why this trend has become so widespread. 

As the schools in the United States grew from one-, two-, three-, 
and four-teacher schools to schools of hundreds and then thou- 
sands of pupils with scores of teachers, they became more and 
more detached from the parents and the homes of the pupils. 
In recent years this tendency has become recognized as an un- 
fortunate gap which needs to be closed or at least reduced. 
Therefore, an ever larger percent of teachers are attempting to 
visit the homes of at least a majority if not all of their pupils 
sometime within the first few months of the school year. In some 
schools half-day sessions are scheduled for those warm September 
days, and homes are visited in the afternoon for one, two, or even 
three weeks. 


Four Possible Values 


There are four possibilities for gains thru visits between parents 
and teachers in the homes. 

There is an opportunity for the exchange of information be- 
tween parents and the teacher, enabling them to have a better 
understanding of the child. From the parents, teachers may learn 
about the temperament, disposition, interests, fears, out- of-school 
activities, health, and the goals of the child, data that will not be 
recorded and are not available at the school. To be sure, what the 
parent tells the teacher must be examined carefully and inter- 
preted in the light of what the teacher knows to be the weak- 
nesses of parents in discussing their own children. 


to 
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A second value from home visits is the better orientation of 
the teacher toward conditions and ways of everyday living of 
adults. Teachers may do much of their thinking about adult home 
life at home in the abstract since they live much of their lives 
in classrooms with books, other teachers, and children. Even the 
home life of teachers may not be typical of the home life of their 
pupils since there may be a great variety of conditions in the 
backgrounds of 30 children. 

By means of home visits the teacher may build up a richer back- 
ground for applying the subjectmatter taught in the school to 
home life and out-of-school conditions, for meeting the relative 
needs of home living for various units of subjectmatter taught 
in the schools, for discovering some matters not taught in the 
schools which should be added to the curriculum. Home visits 
may also aid in getting better background for judging the em- 
phasis that should be put on developing ideals, attitudes, intel- 
lectual skills, interests, and appreciations. 

A third value of home visits is the opportunity they afford the 
teachers to be brought into contact with the points of view of 
parents with respect to the educational program, philosophy, 
objectives, and activities of the school in general. 

Without a considerable amount of communication between 
parents and the school staff, the teachers and the administration 
of the school are working more or less in the dark with respect to 
the reactions of the parents to the school program. It is certain 
that what comments are made by parents in parent-teacher asso- 
ciation meetings are few and may be artificial. 

A fourth and an increasingly appreciated value of home visits 
is the opportunity they afford for developing better public rela- 
tions. The many vicious, ignorant, hostile, and well-intentioned 
but misguided attacks upon the school and its program in recent 
years have caused school people to re-examine their whole public 
relations program. As a result public relations programs include 
many more face-to-face contacts between individuals in the 
school and individuals out of the school. Furthermore, public 
relations programs of the schools must include more and better 
information for parents and other taxpayers, and must focus dis- 
tinctly on developing goodwill. It is amazing how many favor- 
able things a parent or a taxpayer may say about a teacher, a 
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principal, a school, or a school system which they have come to 
like. It is probably even more easily observed that a great many 
unfair and exaggerated criticisms are voiced by those who have 
unfavorable attitudes toward a teacher, a principal, a school, or 
a school system. 


Preparing for Home Visiting 


Home visits must be planned, and teachers should be given 
some inservice preparation for making them. Teachers should 
visit first those parents who have not come to visit the school or 
even to attend parent-teacher association meetings. 

As part of their inservice education teachers may be briefed by 
experts in home visiting, including teachers who have become 
increasingly effective at it thru the years, social welfare workers, 
and some parents carefully selected because they can help 
teachers to understand the situations and problems found in 
homes. The teachers must soon learn to avoid the following 
pitfalls: 

1. Discussion of other people’s children or of other people in general 

2. Complaining about lack of achievement or behavior on the part of 

pupils 
. Insincere, exaggerated praise of an individual pupil 
. Excessive talking rather than listening 
. Making thoughtless promises to parents about things that will be done 
in the school 
Discussion, particularly unfavorable, about other teachers, the prin- 
cipal, superintendent of schools, members of the board of education, 
or others in the community 
. Arguments with parents. While in many instances the parents will 

need to be better informed, particularly in cases where they have 
already been misinformed, there is a distinct necessity for skilful 
diplomacy and for permitting parents to save face. It is a rare case 
where any heated exchange of differences can do anything but harm 
to everyone concerned. 


> “ho 


~l 


The question always arises: How can time be found to make 
home visits? There is no easy answer. Perhaps the only answer is 
that some time must be found whether it comes as a result of 
less grading of papers, less time spent in casual conversation with 
other teachers, pupils, and people in the community, or other 
sources. The teacher who insists that he was employ ed to teach 
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the third grade, the sixth grade, or a certain subject field of junior 
high school and not to visit homes, is unrealistic. At this time 
when there is such great need for additional funds for new build- 
ings, for more teachers, and for increases in teachers’ salaries, 
extra effort must be put forth to obtain the goodwill, cooperation, 
and understanding of the public. Every teacher must play a part 
in this effort or be carried along by other teachers. 


An Unusual Experience 


Teachers run into various kinds of situations which call for 
clear thinking and which are frustrating as well as amusing. One 
of these experiences was told to me a few years ago by a teacher 
who heard me discuss this problem of home and community 
relations. In private conversation, she said: “Dr. Douglass, I wish 
you would tell me what you think I should have done in a 
situation the other day.” The teacher knocked on the door of a 
home. Presently the door opened, a large woman stuck an un- 
kempt head out and said, “Yeah?” The teacher asked her, “Is this 
Mrs. Murphy?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Are you Edgar Murphy’s mother?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, I am his teacher and—.” 

“Well, what has Edgar done now?” 

“Edgar has done nothing bad, but I thought since you are his 
mother and I am his teacher, it would be well for us to know each 
other.” 

“Well, come in.” 

The teacher walked inside and saw that the home was not in 
condition to receive company and that the matron would prob- 
ably not want to welcome any visitor much less another woman. 
The teacher wished that she had never come and was thinking 
of some way she might excuse herself, when the parent said, 
“Well, won't you sit down?” The teacher sat down and wondered 
how she might start the interview with this hostile woman when 
the woman said, “Will you have a bottle of beer?” 

“Now, Dr. Douglass, what do you do when a parent asks you 


to drink beer with her?” 
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I searched my memory for anything I had ever read or heard 
about this kind of problem. I doubt whether any of the books or 
courses cover this situation. I said to her, “What I would do 
under those circumstances might not be a safe guide for you. 
What kind of beer was it?” 

She replied, “It isn’t funny.” 

I said, “I know. You really were in a dilemma, weren't you? 

“Yes, I was. I knew that if I told the woman I didn’t drink beer 
I'd really be behind the eight ball. She might even throw me out. 
And if I told her, Yes, bring on the beer, then she would probably 
spread the word all over the neighborhood.” 

So I said to the teacher, “What did you do?” 

She said, “Well, I thought of ev erything I might do. I thought 
at first I might say to her, No, thank you, I just had one. But that 
didn’t seem to be appropriate. Finally I found myself drinking 
the beer.” 

“And then what?” 

“Oh,” she said, “I don’t know. The principal hasn’t called me 
in yet, but I suppose people around town are talking.” 

“No,” I said. “I don’t mean that. What happened to you and 
Mrs. Murphy?” 

She said, “Oh, after we drank the beer, we fell into a very 
friendly conversation.” 

Then I knew I had my answer. I said to her, “I do not know 
whether in this community you should drink beer with the 
parents upon occasions of home visits. It depends somewhat 
upon your conscience, your taste for beer, and the morals of the 
community. If you were satisfied on these points and had found 
the basis for a frie ndly conversation with a previously hostile 
woman, that would be the place for you to stop. 








Bridging the Gap 


Between Home and School 


IVY G. SAVAGE 
Principal 

Roscoe Wilson School 
Lubbock, Texas 


Sx the Lubbock Public Schools do not have kindergarten for 
the five-year-olds and most children enter school at the age 
of six without any previous training or preparation, the adminis- 
trative staff, teachers, and schoolboard believe that some program 
of activities and experiences is necessary to help bridge this gap 
between home and school. A plan to meet this problem has been 
developed gradually since 1949. The three major activities now 
used are: (a) a meeting with parents of preschool children in 
April, (b) a preschool for six-year-olds in August, and (c) home 
visits by first-grade teachers in September. 


Meeting the Parents of Preschool Children 


Early in the spring a survey is conducted to obtain names of all 
children who will be six and enter school the following semester. 
The chief sources for securing the names are the scholastic census 
roll and other school children who have brothers or sisters or 
know about neighbor children who are ready for school. 

After the survey, each school in the system issues a printed 
invitation to all parents to attend a meeting at a stated time and 
place. In some instances, they are asked to bring the preschool 
child for a visit in a first-grade room or improv ised nurse ry while 
parents attend the meeting. 

Parents are given an opportunity to become acquainted in- 
formally, after which the principal introduces the first-grade 
teachers and the school nurse. The school nurse explains the im- 
portance of health examinations, the required immunizations, and 
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the services offered by the speech therapist and the nurse. The 
teachers tell what is expected of the children, and the principal 
explains the purposes and the plans for the session for preschool 
children in August. A handbook, Now We Are Six, prepared by 
a committee of teachers with the director of primary education, 
is distributed to acquaint parents of potential first-grade children 
with school routine, safety rules, school activities, and health re- 
quirements. Health cards, for use by the family physician in 
recording data, are distributed to parents for return in the fall. 

A second meeting with parents is scheduled in some of the 
schools, at which time, the film, Skippy and the Three R's, is 
shown with a discussion following. 


Preschool for the Six-Year-Olds 


For four weeks in August, beginners may attend school for 
one and a half hours each morning. Attendance is not compulsory 
but is strongly recommended because a gradual introduction to 
school thru this orientation period will make the entering of 
school in September a pleasant, more natural experience for the 
child. The child is given opportunity to become acquainted with 
the school and its surroundings and to learn something of the 
school routine. 

Teachers of the preschool session are not always first-grade 
teachers but have been prepared for their assignment by means 
of a handbook of plans prepared by a committee of teachers and 
the director of primary education and a workshop held prior to 
the opening of the preschool which includes demonstrations by 
skilful teachers. Such activities as rhythms, finger plays, nursery 
rhymes, art, and dramatizations are demonstrated. 

Altho attendance is not required in preschool, about 71 percent 
of the 2667 children attended in 1955. It was considered a very 
worthwhile experience for both children and parents. 


Home Visits by First-Grade Teachers 
In extending the plan for better working relationships with 


parents, the first-grade children attend school for only one-half 
of each day during the first month of school. The afternoons are 
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thus left free for the teachers to visit the homes of the children. 
These home visits serve the following purposes: 

|. Help bridge the gap between home and school 

2. Establish friendly relationships between teacher and parent 
3. Provide an opportunity for the parent and the teacher to get ac- 


quainted 
4. Help the teacher understand how the child lives, learns, and reacts in 
his home environment 
. Help the teacher get information that will help fit the program to 
the individual child 
6. See the child in a new light as he acts as host with ease, retreats to 
the background in shyness, or puts on a show to hold the center of 


ut 


attention 
. Set up with the parents a common goal—the development of a happy, 


well-adjusted child. 


~l 


A meeting of all first-grade teachers is held with the director of 
primary education on the first afternoon of school to plan the 
visiting program. A bulletin, Home Visitation, prepared by the 
director of primary education, is given to each teacher, after which 
a discussion is conducted. Skits by experienced teachers portray 
real or imaginary visits. 

Two books, Parent-Teacher Conferences ' and Teacher-Parent 
Interviews,’ were recommended to teachers as excellent helps in 
planning their visits. 

We recommend that no notes be made during the visit but that 
a record be made immediately afterwards. The record can include 
these kinds of helpful information: 

. Outstanding health characteristics of the child 

. Relationship of parents and child 

. Child’s place in the family (brothers and sisters) 
. Experience background of the family 

. Evidences of stage of maturity in the child 

. Special interests of the family and the child. 


aur onde 


The administrative staff, teachers, and parents feel that these 
three mediums have aided immeasurably in establishing better 
relations between home and school and in helping teachers and 
parents to work cooperatively. 

*D’Evelyn, Katherine E. Individual Parent-Teacher Conferences. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. 99 p. 


* Langdon, Grace, and Stout, Irving W. Teacher-Parent Interviews. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1954. 356 p. 
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Chapter XII 


The Parents’ Part 
| of the 
Home-School 
Relationship 





This chapter gives some as- 


pects of the parents’ side of the 


story. The themes of the articles 


are: 


The PTA and home-school 
relations 

A consensus on what par- 
ents expect of the elemen- 
tary school 

A parent-teacher association 
discussion meeting in a 
small rural school 

A parent-teacher association 
discussion mecting in a 
campus laboratory school 
and following thru on the 
results 

Activities of the room repre- 
sentatives 

Consultant help for work- 
ing with parents in a con- 
solidated rural school. 








The PTA—A Bridge 
Between Home and School 


MARY SCHLOSS 

President 

Cincinnati Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


T 1s impossible to talk to any administrator, teacher, or parent 

for even five minutes on the subject of home-school relations 
before the name of the Parent-Teacher Association enters the 
conversation. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
with its over 10 million members, and the more than 42,000 local 
school PTA’s are as much a part of the American way of life as 
free public schools. 

Thruout the years and thruout the country, the PTA has been 
alternately praised and censored; lauded as an invaluable aid and 
declaimed as an interference or, at best, a nuisance; immortalized 
in story, poem, and song, and good-naturedly ridiculed in jokes 
and after-dinner speeches. But no thoughtful person who works 
in or with the schools can deny the importance, both actual and 
potential, of this ubiquitous organization. No one who has truly 
studied its history and structure, its objects, policies, and guiding 
principles, can deny that it is one of the most effective tools at 
our command for promoting good home-school relations. 


Why Is an Organization Necessary? 


Three questions ordinarily arise when school people or parents 
discuss the worth of the PTA. It occurs to some to wonder, first, 
why an organization is necessary—why good home-school rela- 
tions cannot be attained and maintained solely on the basis of 
contacts between the individual parent and the individual teacher. 
Such individual contacts for the good of a single child are cer- 
tainly desirable. No one would underestimate their worth. But 
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these important relationships are always strengthened by the 
participation of the parent and the teacher in the PTA. Both can 
do their jobs more effectively when they know each other, under- 
stand each other, and work as a team. 

So often we hear the complaint that teachers call the parent in 
for a conference only when there is “trouble.” It is equally true, 
unfortunately, that many parents visit the school or contact the 
teacher only if they have a complaint—if they feel that Johnnie 
has been “unfairly punished” or Mary has been “unfairly dis- 
criminated against.” How much easier to deal with the “trouble,” 
the “punishment,” the “discrimination,” between friends—be- 
tween a parent and a teacher who know each other, who respect 
each other, and who are confident that the principal concern of 
each is the good of the child. 

Another important advantage to be derived from working thru 
an organization is the opportunity it affords to interpret the schoo] 
program to parents in a way that would be impractical, if not 
impossible, on an individual basis. Parents who tr uly understand 
what the schools are trying to do are the greatest allies the schools 
can have in getting that job done. The PTA meeting is the logical 
forum for explaining curriculum and methods, interpreting school 
policies, attacking community problems, and undertaking school- 
wide projects. 


Why Should Both Parents and Teachers Participate? 


Another question is often raised, Why is a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation preferable to a group composed entirely of parents? One 
reason is evident from the discussion above. There are other 
equally important reasons. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers originated as 
the National Congress of Mothers; its original units were known 
mostly as Mothers’ Clubs. Time and trial soon established 
strong need for including educators as an integral part of the 
organization. An organization made up exclusively of parents can- 
not help, and may in fact hinder, the effective operation of the 
school. Even a cursory consideration of the study and action 
programs of such organizations will show how essential joint 
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participation is. They concern themselves with health and safety 
measures, child development study, legislation, welfare projects, 
juvenile delinquency, and social standards. In all these endeavors 
it is important that the efforts of the home and school supple- 
ment and strengthen each other. This is possible only when the 
program undertaken is the result of joint planning. 

Some local units of the PTA are unfortunately still “Mothers’ 
Clubs”; some, on the other hand, are completely dominated by 
educators. The effective PTA, however, is always a cooperative 
venture. Admittedly there are many fine parent organizations and 
mothers’ clubs in our schools. But a careful analysis of those that 
are doing a thoro and satisfactory job will disclose that they are 
parent-teacher groups in practice, if not in name. 


What Are the Advantages of the National Organization? 


Affiliation with the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
provides the local-school unit with both strength and guidance. 
One immediately apparent advantage of a national organization is 
that it enables its members to attack effectively matters of larger 
citywide, statewide, and nationwide concern. A single school 
group, working alone, is often unable to solve the many problems 
which confront it. 

A strong national organization, such as the National Congress, 
also furnishes much concrete help to its local units in dealing with 
their local programs. One important reason for the fine reputation 
of the National Congress is the able leadership that it has always 
attracted. The units which belong to the national organization 
profit from the information, knowledge, guidance, and advice of 
these leaders who have devoted their lives to this work. 

The National Congress furnishes free to its units many essential 
working tools. Leaflets, magazines, pamphlets, and books for the 
use of local leaders are all prepared by experts and with recog- 
nized needs in mind. The National and State Congresses provide 
field service to the membership. Conferences, workshops, insti- 
tutes, and conventions are held thruout the country at the local, 
state, and national levels. 

Perhaps the most important contribution of the National 
Congress to its local units is the guidance it furnishes thru its 
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over-all policies and guiding principles. These have been proved 
by experience to be wise and necessary for the effective func- 
tioning of a parent-teacher group. They furnish a protection to 
the member units and to the schools in which such units function. 


Guiding Principles 


Experience has shown that an effective organization must be 
nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and noncommercial. A school com- 
munity is made up of persons of many different political beliefs; 
religious creeds; and business, trade, and professional interests. 
Children of all groups must be served by the organization. It is 
neither prudent nor proper to take any stand which will favor 
or offend any segment of the membership because of religion, 
politics, or business position. Such action would deflect the entire 
group from its chosen goal, the good of all children. 

The nonpartisan policy of the PTA does not mean that it does 
not interest itself in legislation. The truth is quite to the contrary. 
Legislation has always x we na major concern of the National Con- 
gress and its units. This concern, however, has always been with 
principles and issues, never with parties or candidates. It has 
taken strong stands and has been instrumental with other organi- 

zations in passing child labor laws, health and safety measures, 

and other legislation for child welfare. It has also thru its local 
units engaged in many thousands of school bond and tax levy 
campaigns for the building and operation of our schools. 

The nonsectarian policy of the National Congress guarantees 
that the organization will not support or advance any one church 
or religious belief. This does not mean a lack of emphasis on 
spiritual and moral values. The PTA philosophy, altho nonsec- 
tarian, is deeply religious. 

The noncommercial policy is perhaps the hardest one for local 
leaders to understand. It is probably the source of more trouble 
than any other of the wise restrictions placed on all PTA’s by their 
uniform bylaw provisions. PTA’s are notoriously impecunious. 
Membership dues are kept low to encourage widespread partici- 
pation, while the financial demands of schools and child welfare 
work are great. But experience has once again shown the best 
way. Endorsing or advertising commercial products inevitably 
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leads to trouble. Gifts from commercial interests invariably lead 
to commercial obligations. The only safe course is to firmly decline 
all such offers no matter how attractive. 

Noninterference in the administration of the schools is another 
PTA policy. The National Congress By-Laws state: “The Con- 
gress, its local units, and its branches shall not seek to direct the 
administrative activities of the schools or to control their policies.” 
The schools are the property of the people. It is not the province 
of any group of citizens—even such a large and vitally interested 
group as the parents and teachers—to direct the administration 
of the schools. This is the responsibility given by law to the boards 
of education chosen by the electors. Parent-teacher groups which 
interfere in administration soon find that such activities hinder 
them in carrying out their own objectives; namely, “to bring into 
closer relation the home and the school, that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child” and “to 
develop between educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual education.” 


A Framework for Action 


These are some of the more important reasons why an organiza- 
tion of parents and teachers, affiliated with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, is the safest, strongest, and most time- 
tested bridge between home and school. 

By working together in a local unit, a city council, a state 
congress, and the National Congress, parents and teachers can 
influence legislatures and schoolboards, can fight corruption and 
discrimination, can aid future teachers, can improve courses of 
study, can set up health and safety programs, and can work for 
the improvement of international relations. 

By working individually within the framework of such an 
organization, parents, and teachers can form a partnership based 
on their natural love for children and together they can guide 
children toward responsible citizenship. 























What Do Parents Expect 
of Elementary Schools? 


YVONNE LIGHTNER! 
Parent 
Lakewood, Colorado 


F” six years our children are in elementary school. What do 
we, as parents, expect of those six years? What do we think 
the school’s function should be? 

This article represents the consensus of about 20 parents, 
mostly mothers, living in or near Denver, Colorado. Among the 
20 there were sharp differences in income levels; their children 
attended six different schools in widely separated districts. 
Racially and religiously, the group included white and Negro, 
Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic. Two of the mothers were of 
foreign origin, one English, one German. Some were active in 
parent-teacher associations, some were not. 

The only things the group as a whole had in common were that 
they represented urban or suburban families, and that all were 
thoughtful people who had given considerable time and study 
to their children’s welfare. 


Parent Consensus on Some Elementary-School Issues 


Right at the outset we ran straight into two basic difficulties. 
First, there did not seem to be any two parents who agreed 
absolutely on what the school’s function should be. Second, there 
are nebulous areas in the fields of moral values, discipline, and 
others which are hard to define. Children, after all, are not sheep 
or cattle, each to be treated by some exact formula. If the 
school’s function and limitation of authority were really sharply 


?In collaboration with Maxine Hess, principal of the South Lakewood School, 
Jefferson County Public Schools, Lakewood, Colorado. 
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defined, it might suit Johnny Jones very well, while Mary Smith 
might lose out sadly in the same situation. Our opinions were 
inevitably a bit colored by our ideas and reactions to our own 
particular children. We all realized that elementary-school teach- 
ers have to cope with all types of children, the emotionally 
insecure, the extroverts, the introverts, the brilliant, and the dull. 


Academic Goals 


On academic goals, our parents were in pretty close agree- 
ment. The elementary school should give the youngsters a good 
working knowledge of the Three R’s, the most important of these 
basic skills being reading. These are the tools children need when 
they go on to junior high and high school. 

In elementary school, too, pupils should learn how and where 
to obtain information. It takes a certain amount of training and 
practice to learn to use an encyclopedia, a dictionary, or an atlas 
properly. 

We all thought the children should have a fairly wide vocabu- 
lary of the words and definitions they will use in high-school 
courses, such things as mathematical terms, scientific definitions, 
and geographical features. 


Other Subjects 


Most of our parents thought that art, music, and physical 
education should be taught, partly because all children enjoy 
doing these things, and partly because these experiences give 
the child with a specific gift a chance to find out that he has that 
kind of talent. One mother (herself of foreign background ) 
thought that fifth and sixth grade was not too early to start the 
study of a second language. Spanish was generally suggested as 
being the most useful second language for children in our area. 


Sex Education 


Almost all our parents raised the question of sex education. 
Several suggested that this kind of instruction be given by means 
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of films or by talks by an adequately qualified physician or nurse. 
In the case of films, it was suggested that parents be invited to 
see the films first, and that attendance of children should be vol- 
untary and with permission of their parents. All parents thought 
boys and girls should be separated for this type of teaching. 
Some parents suggested fifth or sixth grade as about the right 
age to start sex instruction. All our parents thought that some 
sex education, especially the moral aspects, should come from 
home training, but almost all of them thought it should be part 
of the school curriculum, too. 


Self-Motivation 


In academic work there is an attitude which is important. 
Some of our parents called it “self-motivation,” some called it 
“study habits.” 

Whatever called, we all realized no one ever learned anything 
unless he wanted to learn. Somehow, somewhere, out of these six 
years, we wanted our children to acquire a desire to learn, a thirst 
for knowle dge of the world and universe of which they are a part. 
It does not matter much then whether the home boasts reference 
books, or whether the geography lesson teaches that Mount 
Everest is higher than Mont Blanc, once the child gets bitten 
with the desire to know more, he is going to find out for himself. 
A small percent of superior teachers have this God-given gift; 
they make their pupils curious, they awaken them to the endless 
horizons of human achievement and human thought. 

Obviously it is hard to say how much the school’s influence 
should operate in this area, and how much the parents’. Certainly 
a child in a home where learning is loved and encouraged is more 
likely to acquire this type of attitude. All our parents thought 
that reference books in the home are a considerable help from 
about the fourth grade, and that what parents do or say will add 
or detract from the child’s view of education. However, we could 
give an example of an outstanding scholar coming from a home 
whose all the parents expected of the school was cut-rate baby- 
sitting. Some children, and they may be no less valuable as 
human beings, will never awaken to much intellectual curiosity 
tho it is the key to man’s achievements. 
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We know it takes all kinds of people to make society function 
well. Even among our small group of parents, some of the 
children were quick to learn, some slow, some athletically in- 
clined, some shy, and some aggressive. We need our intellectual 
giants badly, but the average child must not be made to feel 
less valuable simply because he is average. 


The Gifted Child 


There may be a tendency among educators to cut out visible 
signs of competitiveness such as honor rolls and grading by 
ABC's. The general idea is, apparently, that the outstanding child 
will be a natural leader all his life, and why make others feel 
miserable? If that is one side of the argument (and we agreed it 
is pretty valid, too) it may be true also that a small percent of 
gifted children are being held back to the average. Several of 
our parents thought the bright child should be openly recognized, 
not rewarded in any way, but acknowledged as exceptional and 
given work and responsibility to fit his powers. 


Discipline and Moral Values 


Every one of our parents thought discipline was too lax in 
today’s schools. No one seriously suggested returning to the days 
of the rod and the cane, but every one of us thought the teacher’s 
hands were too severely tied by law. We all know that there are 
times when the brightest, most responsive child will behave like a 
little brat. This area of discipline, of course, is one where the 
home can help vitally by backing up the teacher. 

We all thought moral values to be one of the nebulous areas 
where home and school influence overlap. It is also a delicate 
subject since it comes close to the issues that are part of separation 
of church and state. All our parents were in favor of the separation 
of church and state, and equally, all of us thought some broad 
moral values should be taught in school. 


As one mother put it: “The child is in school six hours a day, 
five days a week. For the young child, this is almost as many of 
his waking hours as he spends at home. As long as this is true, 
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the school must necessarily be concerned with the child’s char- 
acter development.” 

We all felt that respect for the other person’s point of view, 
religion, and race was of vital importance. Many teachers are 
doing a wonderful job in this respect at the present time. It is 
true, we know the school cannot possibly take over the entire 
job of instilling moral values into the children, but it also seemed 
to us that as far as social adjustment is concerned, the school has 
a much better chance to teach these values than the home. 


Self-Discipline 


Self-discipline, we all agreed, is an intangible essential. It is 
a little like intellectual curiosity, something that can be awakened 
along the way. We have not half explored this fascinating field of 
self-discipline. Obviously, some children have it. Equally ob- 
viously, some do not. We all thought the school could help by 
teaching the youngsters to accept responsibility for their own 
actions. “Libr ary books returned late merit a fine (but fining does 
no good if parents give the child the money to pay the fine). 
Tardiness, we thought, should mean extra time from recess, and 
the child who scatters gum wrappers and apple cores should also 
be the child who cleans up the mess. 

We felt that assignments done at home help develop this sense 
of self-discipline. None of us thought elementary school should 
involve hours and hours of homew oak, but we thought an occa- 
sional assignment, especially in the upper grades, was desirable. 


What Do the Children Think? 


We parents have feelings about what the school’s function 
should be. So do teachers. What of the children’s own attitudes? 

A sixth-grader gave this thoughtful reply to the question, “What 
do you think grade school has done for you?” 

“Well, I learned to read and write, and we can all do our 
arithmetic. But mostly this last year, I learned how little I know 
about anything, and what a lot more there is to learn.” 

Can any parent ask anything more of the elementary school? 








The Parents’ Part of the Home- 
School Relationship 


BORGHILD L. OLSON 
Principal: 
Jefferson School 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


W: AS parents read much about education in our newspapers 
and magazines. We feel that people do not agree on what 
should be taught in our schools. Also, we as parents look to the 
teachers of our own schools to talk with us about what is im- 
portant in educating our children; we like to have our teachers 
explain changes that are taking place in the schools. 


An Invitation To Talk Things Over 


One of the best ways of gaining an understanding of what our 
schools are doing is to sit down and talk with the teachers of our 
children at the parent-teacher association meetings. One meeting 
we held at our school was highly interesting to all of us who 
participated. Our story begins when Johnny came home from 
school one day with a message that he insisted be read before it 
was laid aside. It follows: 


What Do You Expect of Your School? 


Come to school next Wednesday evening for the PTA meeting. Be 
prepared to discuss the question heading this invitation. We hope you will 
all plan to be there because every one’s idea on this question is very 
important. It may mean some changes will take place in your school! 


No wonder this note had been given special mention by the 
teacher of our one-room school. Ours was formerly a rural school 
but it is now a part of the city system, even if all six grades are 
still taught in the one room. The principal had two schools to 


‘This article in monologue form describes a meeting that actually took place. 
Mrs. Olson is a parent and was a teacher at the time of the experience. 
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supervise besides teaching part of the time. And I thought Mrs. 
Debbs, our teacher, had done well since she came to our school 
in September. But just what could I say it was that I expected of 
the school? 

For the next several days the question came back to my mind. 
When I was hanging out the wash, I would think about Johnny. 
I knew he was not the smartest boy in his class, but I was happy 
to hear Mrs. Debbs tell what a pleasant personality he had and 
how the children were fond of him. She said they were happy to 
help him when he “got stuck” doing his work. He had finally 
decided on being left- handed. Mrs. Debbs said he had used both 
hands when school started, so she tried to encourage him to use 
his right hand. When she found he definitely favored the left 
hand, she showed him how to use that properly. 

Yes, that is what I expected of the school—that they watch my 
children and help them along. I wanted them to teach each child 
as much as he could learn. 

Don was older than Johnny. He was good at doing things with 
his hands. He could not read so well, but he could make almost 
anything. Mrs. Debbs had been encouraging Don to draw pic- 
tures from the stories he read and to sculpture soap or to model 
clay as a part of his book reporting. He had never taken such an 
interest in reading until this year. 

Yes, I could say that was what I expected of the school and I 
was happy about it. But how could I put these thoughts into 
words? I decided not to miss that meeting. and as I talked with 
the neighbors the next few days, it sounded as if they were all 
planning to go, too. 


The Meeting Takes Place 


The evening of the meeting arrived, and it seemed almost all 
the parents in the district were there. The business meeting went 
on as usual. The triple trio of the nearby high school sang several 
beautiful numbers. Then came the part of the program for which 
we were waiting. 

“You all know the question posed for this evening’s meeting,” 
began Mrs. Debbs. “Since last Thursday I am sure you have all 
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given a great deal of thought to what you want from your school. 
Now, in order to give each of you a chance to speak out, we will 
divide into groups for a “Discussion 66.’ The ‘66’ is for groups of 
six people talking for six minutes. We are new at this, so let's 
allow 10 minutes instead of six. We will number off from one to 
six. Since there are 43 people here, we will form seven groups. 
Each will select a chairman and secretary quickly. It will be the 
chairman’s job to see that every member of the group contributes 
his ideas. The secretary is to take down the ideas presented. When 
I call time, please come back to the places you now have.” 

She showed where each group should meet. We proceeded to 
number off and take the places assigned. 

The scheme of dividing us into such small groups worked well. 
People who had never said a word in front of a group before were 
not afraid to speak in the small group of parents. We elected Mr. 
Jacobs our chairman, and I was asked to be the secretary. From 
all that was said by our friends and neighbors, I knew they had 
thought about what they wanted from school, too. Some dis- 
cussion took place over the ideas presented. 

A few of the thoughts presented in our group were: “I think the 
school should help all the children make the most of their abilities. 
I wish they would teach the children to think thru problems. Our 
schools ought to teach every child to read—that’s something he 
needs to be able to do the rest of his life.” 

It seemed such a short time when Mrs. Debbs called us back 
to our places. Then she asked each secretary to write on the board 
what the group had discussed. As soon as we had all done so (all 
the others read as we wrote), she said it looked as if several of 
us had said almost the same thing in a different way. It would be 
our job, now, to organize what we had said and to write our 
views in a way that would be acceptable to the majority of those 
present. 

I had never heard the parents in our community talk so much. 
What good ideas they had for bringing thoughts together. I was 
proud to be part of such a meeting. Before very long, we had all 
the ideas written down. Mrs. Debbs rewrote as we talked and 
agreed. 

When we got to our ideas about report cards, Mr. Harkell said 
he wished his son would get 84, 72, or 93 as they used to get. 
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Mrs. Debbs asked him how he would arrive at the figure. She 
said, “If your son usually gets wrong half the examples that I 
assign him to do in arithmetic, and then he goes out on his 
paper route and always gives correct change, handles his account 
well because he can add and subtract, what would you want 
me to give him?” 

Mr. Harkell said he guessed that was a problem all right. He 
still did not feel the marks on the card meant anything tho. 

Mrs. Debbs continued: “Suppose your son always gets 100 on 
his examples here at school. Then after school when he goes to 
pick onions or radishes at four bunches for 10 cents, suppose he 
can never figure out how much he has earned. What figure would 
he deserve in arithmetic?” 

After that we all realized what Mrs. Debbs meant when she 
said the most difficult job she had was giving out fair report 
cards. She also suggested we might plan one meeting where we 
could discuss the whole problem of report cards. 

By the time we finished rearranging those ideas about school, 
I guess we had found out more about our school than in all 
previous years put together. We talked about obedience, the 
traffic problem on our rural highway, our responsibilities as good 
citizens, the Sharing Days we had been invited to during the 
year, and the value of play. 

Finally we were satisfied with our work. Mrs. Debbs promised 
she would duplicate what we decided upon and send copies home 
with the children. We were surprised to find it was only 9:30 
when we had refreshments, but we lingered over our coffee that 
evening and went right on talking about school. I guess most of 
us got a chance to talk to Mrs. Debbs about our own children, too. 
It seemed she always had something nice to say about every one 
of them. She had ideas, too, about how they could improve their 
work, their habits, or their attitudes. 


Responsible Cooperation 


The second day after our meeting, Johnny brought home the 
copy of what we had decided we w anted from our school. It read: 
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WHAT DO WE WANT FROM OUR SCHOOL? 


At the last meeting of the Clover Dale Parent-Teacher Association, this 
question was discussed. Members who participated decided the school has 
a tremendous job in teaching children. It should help them: 


je 


bo 


1 


To become socially well adjusted so they can get along with others 

in work and play 

a. By bringing out the best points in children thru music, dramatics, 
and leadership education 

b. By experiencing the Golden Rule, teaching courtesy, and respect 
for the rights and opinions of others 

c. By giving children an opportunity for expressing opinions in front 
of a group of friends or strangers 


. To develop self-discipline in study and in work 


a. By teaching children the Three R’s 

b. By teaching children to respect authority 

c. By teaching children to do a job willingly, efficiently, neatly, and 
promptly 


. To develop good health habits of cleanliness, eating, and sleeping 
. To prepare for competition in life by giving knowledge of many fields 


of work 


. To develop safety-mindedness in rural areas and in the city 
. To develop an understanding of democracy and a citizen’s responsi- 


bility in a democracy. 


Members also believed that teachers have certain primary responsibilities. 
We feel teachers must: 


‘ 


9 


3. 


4 


5. 


Make reports to parents that really tell what the children are doing in 
school 


. Develop children’s ability to think rather than only impart knowledge 


of a particular subject 

Teach them how to study 

Teach reading as the basic subject; spelling, penmanship, grammar, 
and practical mathematics are all important, too 

leach children to play. 


Since that PTA meeting, I have done some thinking about the 
responsibility parents have toward making and keeping good 
schools. It is our duty to think seriously about what we want our 
schools to do. Likewise, it is our duty to bring up our children 
with the feeling of responsibility at home, to give them good 
character training, and to teach them to respect teachers and 
appreciate the value of our schools. 

We can look to our schools for leadership. They provide leader- 
ship when we do our part by working with them. Our community 
is only as good as the schools in it. 
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Parents and Teachers Suggest 
Unmet Needs 


J. R. NEILL 
Principal 
McGuffey School 
Oxford, Ohio 


A “pLAN for action” conference to determine the unmet needs 
of our school and to study ways of meeting these needs 
was carried out a short time ago with a great deal of enthusiasm 
and with an exceedingly high degree of participation by both 
parents and faculty. 

As is possibly true in other communities, some of our parents 
questioned the academic standards of the school. Others wanted 
the junior high-school athletic program to receive greater empha- 
sis. Still others questioned the effectiveness of our approach to the 
teaching of the basic skills. Many parents, of course, thought the 
school was doing a fine job and could not understand why others 
were dissatisfied. 

In an effort to give everyone who was interested an opportunity 
to make suggestions for the i improvement of our school, the parent- 
teacher association executive board, which has always worked 
very closely with the school, scheduled as one of its early meetings 
a “plan for action” conference. 

In preparation for the conference, 12 parents selected by the 
parent-teacher association and school administrators to be dis- 
cussion leaders were invited to a lunch for further planning. 

Plans were made to accommodate 12 discussion groups, with 
membership in each group not to exceed 15 but with 10 the 
preferred number. Each person was pinned with a number (1 to 
12) as he entered the auditorium for the opening session which 
was primarily for group instruction. One teacher was assigned to 
each group to assure some faculty representation, and 40 minutes 
were allowed for the discussion groups. 

Each discussion group meeting was opened by passing out an 
unmet needs card to each member. There was space on the card 
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for a description of the need, evidence of the need, and sug- 
gested ways of meeting the need. Additional remarks were to be 
made on the reverse side of the card; a signature was optional. 
Discussion leaders were urged to have all cards filled out as com- 
pletely as possible. Only one unmet need was to be recorded on a 
card, but each member was given as many cards as he requested. 
Time was to be allotted to read and discuss briefly each card 
turned in. 

At the next meeting of the PTA a mimeographed report of the 
unmet needs conference was distributed to all members present. 
All suggestions had been compiled into these five major groups: 


1. Changes needed in the curriculum 

. Needs relating to guidance and citizenship 

Needs for closer cooperation between community, home, and school 
Needs for improvement of physical facilities 


Ut wm © bo 


Needs relating to organization and administration. 


School officials and the PTA program committee decided that 
it would be desirable to appoint committees of six members each, 
three parents and three teachers, to study and report at some 
later date on these unmet needs. These committees were given 
the privilege of reporting later in the year or, if desirable, con- 
tinuing their study into the following year. Again the PTA sub- 
mitted a list of the names of parents interested in working in the 
various areas. Each faculty member was then given an oppor- 
tunity to report his work group preference. From these two lists 
a committee was appointed to study and report on each of the 
above five areas of the school program. 


The unmet needs cards that had been turned in by members of 
the discussion groups were given to each committee according 
to its particular area. Each need was considered separately. On 
the basis of a careful investigation and evaluation of the facts 
involved, the needs were then recognized as being valid or not 
valid. In the final committee reports to the PTA, the committee 
chairmen listed those needs they considered not valid and gave 
reasons for their decisions. They then presented the valid needs 
that were recognized as being “unmet” together with recom- 
mendations for meeting them. A plan of action for carrying out 
the recommendations was also suggested. 
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The Work of Room 
Representatives 


MRS. LEE BLACKWELL 
Room Representative Chairman 
Edgewood Primary School PTA 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 


Bg 1 agree to be the room-representative chairman for Edge- 
wood Parent-Teacher Association for the school year 1955-56, 
what will my duties be?” 

The president replied, “To coordinate the planning of certain 
classroom activities for all classes and direct parents to individual 
teachers to assist them with their room’s individual needs.” 

Since I was a newcomer to the PTA, the true meaning of the 
above statement did not register with me until the morning in 
early September when the 19 room representatives met at my 
home to make plans for the year. Their enthusiasm was thrilling 
but frightening because some with many years of PTA experience 
knew what important decisions were to be made. They knew that 
they would need help in doing the many things that we were 
discussing. 


Coordinated Room Activities 


Since a logical classification of the classroom activities to be 
coordinated thruout the school seemed to fall in line with certain 
PTA committees, especially membership, health, welfare, and 
finance, we conducted certain schoolwide work thru them. On a 
similar basis, the chairmen of these committees directed, thru 
the mothers within each room, the membership drive, eye testing, 
home visits, aid to hardship cases, baskets for the needy at 
Thanksgiving time, and the publication of a memory book to 
bring in additional revenue. Such fine demonstrations of coordi- 
nation made purposes of the activities better understood. 
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Christmas parties were the next schoolwide activity requiring 
central coordination. Our evaluation of the parties provides a 
description of the activities that took place. We felt well rewarded 
for our efforts in making these parties a worthwhile experience. 
The response from the children was extremely gratifying, but we 
wanted to know how each teacher felt. So we sent an evaluation 
checklist to each teacher. This checklist along with the tabulation 
of returns is below: 


Dear Teachers: 

Since it was not convenient to have each of you present when plans for 
Christmas were discussed, we would appreciate it if you would help us 
evaluate these recommendations as set up by the room representatives and 
the Character and Spiritual Life Committee of Edgewood PTA. 


DO THESE RECOMMENDATIONS MERIT YOUR ENDORSEMENT? 
Yes No Undecided 
1. That the expense of each Christmas party 
not exceed $10, this amount to include 


refreshments and a gift to the room 11 — 2 
2. That room representatives help in any way 

they can with room decorations, and, in 

cooperation with the teacher, see that in Not 

each room at least one phase of the Christ- neces- 

mas story is included in the decorations 8 sary 1 


3. That the children have a short program (5 

or 10 minutes) while party preparations are 

being made 9 1 1 
4. That each room representative check with 

the teacher to see how many parents should 

attend. 10 _— — 


Individual Room Activities 


In addition to the above experiences which were shared by all 
rooms, the room representatives assisted in each room in specific 
ways. When one room finished a unit of work and needed trans- 
portation for a visit to the post office, the teacher knew the room 
representative would organize it at the mere suggestion. When a 
series of colds during midwinter depleted the supply of Kleenex 
that the teacher had been providing, the room representative got 
busy and suggested that parents provide it. Covers for chair backs 
were provided in some rooms and laundered regularly. But per- 
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haps the greatest good accomplished was not measured by the 
deed itself but by the friendly relationship that developed _be- 
tween teachers and parents. We were friends working together 
for a common cause. 

Those services which did not logically come under the direction 
of a PTA committee were directed to the chairman by the school 
principal. When teachers were busy with achievement tests 
and needed help on the playground, the room representatives 
came. When a special speaker came to town and we felt that 
parents should be reminded to hear him or the vote on the school 
bond issue was to be held, all parents in each room were con- 
tacted by room representatives. In response to a request from 
the principal, a parent was provided to assist in the library and 
another to assist in the office two days a week. 


Criticism of the Program 


The one thing which we should have done more often and more 
effectively was to promote attendance at PTA meetings. Because 
we knew in advance the nature of the program and planned to 
be there, we incorrectly assumed that others were as well in- 
formed. How I regret that we did not work more effectively 
on this. Another criticism of our year’s work is the lack of par- 
ticipation on the part of the fathers. Can we have some men on 
our faculty and more fathers supporting the PTA? 

The term grade-mother chairman is being replaced in many 
places with room-representative chairman in order to use men 
as well as women in this capacity. At this point we again suffered 
by my inexperience. I made no effort to get fathers to serve as 
room representatives. I am sure that within each room fathers, 
too, would have found individuals interested in and capable of 
carrying out the requests channeled to them. 

Perhaps our accomplishments are summarized by some of my 
remarks at the end of the year to the room representatives: “The 
army of children that assembled at Edgewood Primary School 
this year was 620 strong. We all agree that each member of this 
army is entitled to one thing—the best possible start in life. 
Parent-teacher cooperation is a must if this is to be accomplished.” 
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What School Personnel 
May Expect of Parents 


PATTIE SIMMONS DOWELL 
Professor, Elementary Education 
Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


oP weigs want to participate in the educational program of 
their school. This desire is appropriate, for parents have an 
intimate knowledge of the child that the teacher cannot have. 
They are prepared to share their specialized skills, their rich 
experiences, and accumulated wisdom, and they realize that 
mutual understanding and goodwill must,be established if the 
school program is to be fully successful. i is the purpose of this 
article to show how the parents in a rural community attempted 
to cooperate in the work of a 12-grade school, to vitalize the 
school program, and to facilitate the growth of boys and girls. 
The procedure was simpleThe parents talked to the school 
principal and the teachers. Then they presented their ideas to the 
members of the local parent-teacher association and got other 
people to thinking and talking about the school. Immediately 
thereafter they called in a college professor for consultation. He 
visited the school and community for several days before counsel- 
ing on the best procedure to follow. Finally, it was decided to 
send a questionnaire to parents with these short but pertinent 
questions: 
. What can parents do at home to improve the work of the school? 
. How can parents help at school? 


on = 


. What can the community do to improve the school program and 
offerings? 


Responses to the questionnaire were organized under the three 
main topics. 
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What Parents Can Do at Home 


Parents in the home can assist with the school program as 


follows: 

1. Seeing that the child is properly bathed, clothed, and fed before 
sending .him to school 

2. Seeing that the child attends school regularly 

3. Refusing to force a child to begin to read before he is ready to read 

4. Helping the child to develop reading readiness by giving him a 
wealth of rich experiences, supplying him with a reasonable number 
of good toys, enjoying books of quality with him, helping him to 
identify himself with his own age group, and encouraging him to 
solve his own problems when possible 

5. Leading the child to action intelligently rather than by rule of thumb 

6. Seeking to develop ethical ideals that will carry over into adult life 

7. Helping the child to grow without undue strain or stress 

8. Supplying information when the school asks for it 

9. Interpreting school reports carefully and taking appropriate meas- 
ures as indicated 

10. Correcting home conditions that are not conducive to study and 
providing an adequate place for study free from the distractions 
of radio, television, and the demands of the younger members of 
the family 

11. Talking over class problems as a means of judging the extent to 
which the child is able to profit from study and is cooperating with 
the teacher 

12. Providing wholesome and entertaining things for the child to do 
in his leisure time 

13. Saving copies of magazines that contain good feature articles 
and sending them to school to be used there 

14. Providing treatment for physical defects revealed by health exami- 
nations, and completing health forms with information that may not 
be answered by an examination 

15. Collecting specimens to supplement the material in the classroom: 
old birds’ nests, beautiful stones, shells, and pressed wild flowers 

16. Teaching the child to examine for accuracy statements heard over 


18. 


the radio or television 


7. Sharing handicrafts, games, and hobbies with the child on winter 


nights 

Writing and giving the teacher questions about the child’s behavior, 
his report, or his curriculum, and suggesting experiences that might 
further the child’s growth and development. 
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How Parents Can Help at School 


Parents have many abilities which may be used to further 
the work of the school. They can render great service as resource 
persons and in other capacities such as: 


1. 


m Co bo 


10. 


iL. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Visiting the child’s grade group to see how he reacts to the teacher, 
to his classmates, and to others; to gain a general impression of 
what to expect for his age and maturity; and to observe adjustments 
that the child is making 


. Offering services if schools do not ask for help 
. Cutting and mounting pictures for the vertical file 
. Inspecting and evaluating textbooks, library books, workbooks, and 


auxiliary aids 


. Providing leadership in worthwhile activities such as scouting and 


youth organizations 


. Assisting with field trips—planning with supervising and _trans- 


porting pupils 


. Telling personal travel experiences that fit into the school program 
. Showing pupils how to do interesting things such as making plastic 


relief maps 


. Opening up new vistas in vocational and recreational areas by 


describing firsthand work experiences 

Previewing and preparing pupils for viewing films, pictures, and 
other materials 

Singing, sharing musical experiences, playing records, and perform- 
ing on musical instruments for the enlightenment and enjoyment 
of children 

Assisting with the arrangement of exhibits, making costumes, and 
painting stage scenery for plays 

Recording original stories, poems, and songs composed by the 
pupils for the class to use later 

Sponsoring bulletins or brochures of children’s activities as a public 
relations project 


. Assisting in the lunchroom by selling milk, keeping accounts, or 


writing receipts 


. Inspecting buildings and grounds in company with the school 


principal to determine needed repairs and sanitary conditions and 
repairing and painting equipment 


17. Assisting in the library by numbering books or shelving them 
. Conducting forums to discuss bond issues, redistricting of schools, 


or legislation 


. Participating in informal adult services with groups of persons who 


wish to use the school building and who are willing to assume 
responsibility for the maintenance and protection of school property. 
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How People in the Community Can Serve the School 


There are many things parents can do in the community to 
vitalize the work of the school, such as: 


i 


Ot 


9. 
10. 


11. 


12 


13. 
14, 


15. 


Visiting the school to become acquainted with the teachers and other 
g ] 
personnel and to understand the conditions under which they work 


. Going to the school for private conferences and reporting known 


difficulties to the school principal 


é Supplying financial support 


. Inviting school personnel to visit homes and businesses in the com- 


munity 


. Providing a 12-month program of recreational activities, including 
g I 


games and hobbies for young children, basketball, tennis, swimming, 
camping, and summer and night classes in cooking, sewing, and 
shopwork 


. Reviewing moving pictures shown to juveniles and comic books sold 


on newsstands, and publicizing the findings 


. Attacking the problem of juvenile delinquency by inaugurating a 


program concerned with the redirection and rehabilitation of youth- 


ful offenders 


. Sounding out community attitudes toward proposed changes in the 


cnnsicalacin, in the system of reporting pupil progress, and in simi- 
lar changes 

Publicizing the achievements of the school 

Enforcing regulations laid down by the school or public health au- 
thorities such as rules on immunizations and quarantines 
Orientating new patrons to the school and ‘to school personnel 
Organizing and leading child study groups 

Establishing a circulating toy library for underprivileged children 
Assisting in the orientation of beginning pupils and making them 
feel at home 

Conducting parent-opinion surveys on the strengths and weaknesses 
of the school program. 


This project was not limited to making the lists, but action 
also was invited. 


Major Activities Achieved 


Parents, teachers, and friends of lower-grade pupils brought 
pipes, cement, tools, and posts and constructed a jungle gym, a 
turntable, and climbing steps on the playground. They painted 
the cabinets and bookcases in the first-grade room and a few 
tables in second- and third-grade rooms. 
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Intermediate-grade teachers, parents, and pupils collected 
rocks, specimens of fish products, samples of oil, tung, and pine 
products, and samples of foods. They made posters showing the 
value of these resources, set up exhibits, and wrote descriptive 
articles about them. These activities became the basis for further 
study and discussion. 

The junior high-school people graded and landscaped the 
schoolyard. They sloped and terraced the hillside, took care of 
drainage, and surfaced the driveways with tar and gravel. They 
planted perennial shrubs around the school building and in the 
corners of the vardl The effect was gratifying, for much science 
learning was acquired by all the participants and the yards of 
farmhouses began to be materially improved. 

High-school teachers, parents, and pupils found some old 
machinery, in a town junkyard and set up the first community 
print shoot The affair was crude and difficult to operate, but 
everyone was pleased with the results 4Essential technics of 
working together were learned, and pupils and parents alike 
began to contribute and to look forward with interest to weekly 
editions of the community paper. 


The Significance of Parent Participation 


Parents have a real desire to know all about their child’s life 

at school and to cooperate with all the people who are important 
in the life of the child. Cultural interests and talents of parents 
constitute a valuable resource of material for the enrichment of 
the curriculum. 
' The program we have described was not entirely successful, 
but it was taken seriously and better cooperation and interaction 
resulted than has been true in the past decade. A poll of visits 
made to the school and of participation in school activities 
revealed the fact that less than 50 percent of the parents took 
part in school activities during the school year. It is hoped that, 
with some clarification of the possibilities available, closer 
cooperation and understanding may be achieved during the 
coming school year. 
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Chapter XIII 


Cooperation 
That Has 
Meaning 


for Parents 





Some of the subjectmatter as 
such of this chapter was covered 
in the preceding chapters. The 
emphasis here is on how the prin- 
cipal works with parents in ar- 
riving at evaluations that are 
meaningful to parents. The ideas 
presented are: 

@ A school involves parents in 
planning for reporting pupil 
progress 

@ A new reporting system that 
includes informal letters, 
conferences, and home visits 
is worked out with parents 

© Parents share in developing 
conferences for reporting 
pupil progress 

© Parents may evaluate the 
home-school relationship in 
several ways. 








Planning for Reporting 
Pupil Progress 


JAMES CURTIN 

Assistant Professor of Education 

and Director, University Elementary School 
University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


| Reagy one of the major purposes of reporting pupil prog- 
ress is to interpret to the parent these facets of develop- 
ment that are important to both school and home. In the past, 
the formulation of reporting systems was felt to be the primary 
obligation of the school, and parents had no voice in their 
planning. With schools operating from this point of view, it is 
not strange that many parents were confused and unhappy with 
the reports they received regarding their children’s progress. 

In keeping with the changing emphasis in elementary educa- 
tion, reporting practices in many communities have become more 
comprehensive and, perhaps most important, more two-way. 
Despite this trend, there are many schools whose reporting prac- 
tices fall far short of best practice because the public for whom 
the reports are designed has not been included in planning. In 
theory, no one would seriously deny that parents have an active 
interest in planning. They have a right to know how their children 
are progressing thru their school careers. It would then appear 
logical to plan with parents to the end that reporting systems 
are clear and understandable. 


In practice, the importance of the parents’ role is often over- 
looked. If we accept the time-honored principle that home and 
school should work together, we are obligated to devise reporting 
systems that will make such cooperation possible. The schools 
cannot do this alone. Parents must be involved in planning 
reporting systems if the systems are to do what they ought to do. 
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Ways of Involving Parents in Planning 


If we admit that the task of reporting pupil progress cannot 
be handled adequately by the school alone, it becomes necessary 
for the school to find ways of using the best talents of laymen 
to aid in this important phase of schoolwork. 


Organized Groups 


Schools that have organized parent groups, such as parent- 
teacher associations, may find it convenient to involve this 
membership in planning for better ways of reporting. A com- 
mittee of parents and teachers may be organized to deal with 
this problem on a cooperative basis. School people should be 
eager to accept any suggestions that can be followed, but parents 
should also realize that for various reasons information they may 
desire cannot be reported or is useful only to the school. Perhaps 
one of the things that should be agreed upon early in planning 
sessions is that each group will need to exercise discretion in 
imparting information so that irrelevant or harmful judgments 
are not made about the child. Also in this regard it must be 
remembered that organizations such as these comprise only a 
part, and often a small part, of the total group. Consequently, 
any generalizations with respect to reporting practices will have 
to be regarded cautiously. This disadvantage is somewhat cor- 
rected by the fact that such groups are made up primarily of 
interested parents. 


Ouxestionnaire Studies 


An attempt might be made to get a broader sampling of parent 
opinion thru the use of questionnaires. These will reach many 
parents who, for one reason or another, do not maintain member- 
ship in a parent group. Such questionnaires might be designed 
to find areas of parent dissatisfaction with current reporting 
methods, to determine strong points of current reporting methods, 
and to determine what changes, if any, parents would like made. 
Even tho the returns from questionnaire studies are often low, 
their use provides a way for a large number of people to express 
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their views. One of the disadvantages of questionnaire studies 
is that there is a minimum of direct participation on the part of 
parents. 


Room Meetings 


A technic of some promise is the room or division meeting such 
as primary and intermediate. Under this plan parents of a par- 
ticular grade level or levels might become involved in planning 
for better means of reporting pupil progress. In this fashion, 
reporting systems might come closer to the needs and wishes 
of primary-grade parents on the one hand and intermediate- 
grade parents on the other. Often different types of reporting 
systems are used for primary-school children and intermediate- 
grade children. Even where the broad outlines of the systems are 
similar, as in parent conferences, there are differences in the 
emphases given to each of these levels. Parents certainly can 
aid in indicating the weight and extent of desirable differences. 


Lay-Professional Advisory Committee 


Another technic that is being used more and more frequently 
is the lay-professional advisory committee. This committee ideally 
should be of wide membership and not confined to the parents 
of the school. In a sense, this approach to reporting practices 
is quite appropriate. At its best, reporting pupil progress is an 
interpretation of how a child is approaching the goals of educa- 
tion. To put it another way, any reporting system should reflect 
educational goals. Consequently, it is of crucial importance to 
enlist the aid of interested laymen from the various professions 
and trades for the purpose of devising a reporting system based 
upon objectives. Many concomitant values will accrue from such 
an approach, only one of which is a better system of reporting. 
The real importance lies in the fact that the objectives of the 
school will be examined and appraised by this approach. 


Referral for Approval 


No matter which of the above plans for involvement of parents 
in reporting practices is used, it must be admitted that only a 
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part of the suggestions of lay groups will be utilized in planning. 
Consequently, there must be some provision for revision as the 
results of the planning are put into practice. It is imperative, 
therefore, that both school people and parents maintain an experi- 
mental mind set and that changes effected are, in fact, experi- 
mental until their worth has been established. The best sort of 
referral to the general parent body, therefore, is the use of the 
revised reporting system. Only by its use can its quality be 
assessed, and only by its use can its shortcomings rise to the 
surface. 

A good deal of confusion results from the general misconcep- 
tion that there is one way or a best way to report pupil progress. 
A good deal will have been accomplished if this attitude is 
abandoned and gives way to the feeling on the part of the 
planners that no universal method of reporting is possible or even 
desirable. That variety is inevitable is traceable to the fact that 
reporting systems are reflections of the goal of the school. Conse- 
quently, individuality might be a good indication of sound 


planning. 





Working Out a New Reporting 
System 


EUDA CONELY 
Principal 

Live Oak Elementary School 
New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


T 1s to the credit of today’s elementary schools that teachers 
and parents have become increasingly concerned about the 
problem of reporting pupil progress. A solution was found in our 
own community thru cooperative study and effort. 

Since progress reports are often the main point of contact 
between the home and the school, it is important that they be 
made in the most satisfactory way possible. When the child 
comes into the school, he brings with him attitudes, ideas, desires, 
interests, and behavior patterns based on his experiences. For 
this reason, it is necessary for school people to be familiar with 
the community from which the school draws its enrolment, for, 
as we learned, a reporting practice which may be quite satis- 
factory in one community may not be at all suited to another. 


Our Community 


Since tourism is one of the chief industries of New Smyrna 
Beach, a city on the Atlantic coast of Florida, the schools draw 
many of their pupils from all parts of the country. The turnover 
in enrolment is high, and the membership usually reaches its 
peak in February. About 45 percent of the pupils are transported 
by school bus. The others either walk, ride bicycles, or are 
brought by their parents in cars. The homes are middle class with 
a few in the upper class and several in the lower. The religious 
beliefs of the families are similar. Most of them belong to the 
Protestant faith, but a small percent embrace the Catholic or 
Jewish faiths. Almost all the pupils live with both parents. The 
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average grade level reached by the parents is the third year in 
high school, but ranges from no formal education to professional 
training. 


Studying Reporting Systems 


For years we used a report card which allowed for little con- 
sideration for pupils’ individual differences by providing marks 
in subjectmatter alone. The symbols used were A, B, C, D, and F, 
and the corresponding numerical percents represented by the 
letters were placed at the bottom of the card. 

This so-called traditional type of report card, we felt, had 
become outmoded because it was no longer in keeping with our 
philosophy, but we realized that it could not be cast aside until 
a more satisfactory method was formulated. Altho many of the 
teachers conferred with the parents, there was no planned pro- 
gram for such practices. Also, some teachers supplemented the 
report card with notes to the parents, and it was largely thru 
such contacts that the groundwork for a more progressive method 
of reporting was laid. The prevailing harmony of the home and 
the school offered a fine opportunity for establishing excellent 
reporting practices. 

Realizing the inadequacy of the traditional report card and 
desiring to replace it with a more satisfactory method, the 
teachers began a study of other possibilities. It would have been 
presumptuous to have made a sudden change from the time- 
honored report card to a radically new method without the 
support of the parents; therefore, the teachers led the parents 
in seeking information about various and newer trends in report- 
ing by talking to them individually and in group meetings, by sug- 
gesting articles to read, and by discussing the problem in parent- 
teacher association meetings. At one such meeting teachers from 
other schools were invited to speak about the conference method 
of reporting and the success it had met in their respective schools. 

Since a study of reporting practices would hardly be complete 
without an investigation of the reporting methods used in other 
places, a statewide survey was made and sample report cards 
were requested and received from the various counties. While 
many of these cards were similar, no two were alike. They ranged 
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from the most conventional type of card to the most progressive 
means of reporting. It may seem that with such a variety from 
which to choose, a card could be chosen to fit our particular 
needs, but it was not that easy. 

The reporting methods studied fell into the following patterns: 
the traditional card, the conference, the informal letter, the card 
on which specific objectives could be checked, or a combination 
of two or more of these methods. 

The conference method alone left the parents nothing tangible 
which they could hold as they were accustomed to the report 
card. Then, too, the spoken word is sometimes forgotten or takes 
on different meanings when retold by mother to father. The 
letter method gave no opportunity for discussion and interpreta- 
tions, and the cards with single-letter symbois or a checking 
system, even tho some had spaces for teacher and parent com- 
ments, could not give the true picture of the child’s progress. 
Phrases used on checklists are likely to become stereotyped and 
parents are unable to interpret them in the light of the same 
experiences as the teachers who check them. 


A Comprehensive System Adopted 


After much deliberation, a combination method was decided 
upon, that of informal letters, conferences, and home visits by 
the teachers. 

Informal letters, which are written on special letter forms and 
sent three times a year, state the facts about the child’s social, 
emotional, and scholastic growth. In order to reduce competitive 
comparisons and also give the teacher more time for making the 
reports, the letters are sent to one-fourth of the class at a time 
during the first, second, third, and fourth weeks of the second, 
fifth, and eighth school months. A portion of the letter form is 
detachable and is returned to the school with the parent's signa- 
ture and comments if the parent cares to make any. Such com- 
ments are kept in cumulative folders with duplicate letters. 
Letters tell in words the progress made by the pupil, tell his rate 
of growth, offer encouragement, and suggest ways and means 
for improvement. 
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Conferences bring about understanding and help clear up 
problems either real or imagined. Conferences have come to be 
recognized as a very valuable means for promoting more indi- 
vidualized education. At least two parent-teacher conferences a 
year are scheduled. Often the child is present, also. Then, too, 
there are planned teacher-pupil conferences. 

Home visiting forms a vital part of our reporting practice. 
Tho these visits are time consuming, they help bring the home 
and school closer together and give the teacher a clearer picture 
of the child and his individual needs. They do much to help 
clarify the problems of the pupil, the teacher, and the parents. 

The first year this combination method was introduced in the 
first three grades, and each year the next grade was added until 
all the grades from one thru six were iochaled in the new plan. 


Continuous Evaluation 


The teachers found that a satisfactory reporting method may 
take many interested, forward-looking, conscientious persons 
many months to formulate. Even then it cannot be considered 
finished. Since this plan was selected, the teachers have remained 
as an active continuing committee working closely with the 
parents for the purpose of making adjustments from time to time. 
Any system must be tried before its weaknesses can be de- 
termined. 

During the preplanning period of each school year, pupil 
progress reporting has been reviewed for the purpose of orienting 
new members of the faculty. At the end of each school year, 
during the postplanning period, the teachers have evaluated our 
reporting system and made recommendations for improv ement. 
Each year minor modifications have been made. 

Since this plan was adopted in the fall of 1949, it has been 
evaluated twice by groups from the PTA. The latest and most 
thoro evaluation by such a group was made March 14, 1956, 
when “Pupil Progress Reporting” was the subject of a PTA study 
course. During the morning portion of the course the members 
were divided into five groups, each of which met at one of five 
large tables on which were numerous books, magazines, and 
bulletins dealing with the problem of progress reporting. A 
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chairman was selected by each group, and the time was spent 
reviewing the material at hand. 


At the beginning of the next session each chairman reported 
the findings of her group and summarized the opinions of its 
members. In the afternoon each parent was given the opportunity 
to play the role of a teacher by taking a test in assigning letter 
marks to six fictitious students. The test described the school- 
work, attitudes, and abilities of the six students, and the parents 
were asked to assign the marks, A, B, C, D, and F as grades based 
on the descriptions given. The resulting marks varied three letters 
for two of the students, four letters for three of them, and all five 
letters were used in grading the other student. The result of this 
test pointed toward the premise that since judgments by several 
different individuals may vary widely, single symbols of such 
judgments are, for the most part, unreliable. 

The study course ended with a general summarization period 
which brought to light the following observations: 

1. There was general satisfaction with the present grading system of the 

school. 

. There was a deeper appreciation on the part of parents for the re 

sponsibilities held by the teachers. 

3. There were recommendations that the teachers be definite in their 
statements concerning the pupils’ progress, and not vague when it be- 
comes necessary to report a problem. 

4. There were expressions of appreciation for the opportunity to discuss 

with other parents common questions and problems. 

. There were expressed desires for more group studies concerning other 

phases of the school’s practices. 


2 
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Pupil progress reporting is an evolving task, and tho the plan 
now followed in New Smyrna Beach seems to be satisfying most 
of the needs and is heartily accepted by a majority of the parents, 
it would be impractical, in the face of a restless society and 
changing curriculum, for this or any school to be satisfied with 
the status quo. We hold fast to the idea that not only must 
there be careful evaluation of local needs when determining the 
best possible grading method, but that if the reporting practice 
is to be kept a satisfying, growing, and dynamic thing, there 
must be maintained a continuing revision committee to study 
changing trends and to recommend changes for adoption. 
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An Advisory Study Group on 
Reporting Pupil Progress 


NORMAN R. CLAYTON 
Principal 
Lake Bluff School 


Shorewood, Wisconsin 


COMMITTEE of parents and faculty members from the 

Shorewood Elementary Schools carefully re-evaluated and 
revised the home-school reporting program to meet more effec- 
tively the needs of the children enrolled in kindergarten thru 
the sixth grade. Parents and school personnel expressed deep 
satisfaction in working as a team on this common problem. A 
stronger, finer home-school relationship resulted from the several 
group discussions, and mutual respect was heightened. 

The village of Shorewood is a residential suburb bordering 
Milwaukee; its population is 17,000. Each of the two public 
elementary schools has approximately 750 children enrolled. All 
but a few of these children live within Shorewood’s borders. 
Most parents are in the upper middle-class economic bracket 
with college education backgrounds. They are interested in the 
school program and willingly participate in its parent-teacher 
activities. 

For the past several years the schoolboard has approved 18 
scheduled conference days per year for the elementary schools. 
On these days pupils are dismissed from classes at 2:30 p-m. so 
that parents ‘and teachers may confer at school. Nine conference 
days are set for each semester. A recent survey showed that 99 
percent of the parents attended at least one such conference per 
year. Approximately 80 percent meet with the homeroom 
teachers for a second interview. Some parents have asked for as 
many as four or five conferences. Altho parent-teacher conferences 
are held during the school day, it is not uncommon for fathers 
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to attend. Occasionally, evening conferences are arranged for 


parents who are employed during the day. 


Evaluating and Developing Reporting Practices 


In the fall of 1954 a group of the faculty desired to study 
critically our various reporting practices. As a workshop com- 
mittee which met at various times thru the school year, they 
raised many questions: Is our present system of reporting con- 
sistent with our school philosophy? What do parents want the 
school to report? Could we improve the timing of our conference 
schedules? Is there unnecessary duplication in our reporting? 
Would check sheets prove more satisfactory? (The elementary 
school essay-type progress reports were issued twice each year. ) 
Should pupils be included in parent-teacher conferences? 

At the suggestion of the all-faculty workshop planning com- 
mittee, a parent advisory study group was formed to evaluate 
further the elementary-school reporting practices. Two teachers 
from each school were invited to be a part of the group. The 
superintendent of schools and the director of instructional serv- 
ices were asked to plan and moderate the opening meeting. 
The principal of the Lake Bluff School, advisor to the workshop 
faculty committee studying reporting practices, was invited to 
participate. Upon the invitation of the school principals, 15 
couples, representing all grade levels at each school, attended 
the initial meeting. Many of the women members were PTA 
homeroom mothers. 

The superintendent of schools stated the purpose of the study 
group and outlined the special problems inherent in reporting 
achievement and progress. The director of instructional services 
described the present practices and their development. Following 
the preliminary remarks, the parents divided into two discussion 
groups. The purpose of these groups was to discuss critically and 
forthrightly the problem, What kinds of information do parents 
desire about children in school? The groups reassembled to share 
their findings. At the close of the discussion period the parents 
recommended that other meetings be held to explore further 
problems concerning reporting. 
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At two succeeding evening meetings these parents discussed 
the “how” and the “when” of effective reporting. Parents and 
faculty probed the basic tenets of the Shorewood School's philos- 
ophy of education. Parents stated clearly that they wanted an 
honest report of each child’s total growth and development, 
physical, social, and emotional, as well as academic. They were 
concerned with each child’s willingness to do his best—to work 
up to his own native capacity. They inquired about tests and 
measurements. They felt that two interviews during the year 
plus one essay-type, analytical, written progress report at the 
close of the school year would be sufficient. They expressed their 
general preference for two-way conferences over one-way written 
reports. There was disagreement on the wisdom of having pupils 
participate in all parent-teacher conferences. Parents felt con- 
fident that teachers would inform them of special situations 
either by telephone or other contact. 


Guidebooks Are Prepared 


A booklet, Parent's Guide for Reporting Pupil Progress, was 
developed and published as a result of these evening sessions. 
The booklet contains an introductory statement from the super- 
intendent of schools. On succeeding pages the following questions 
are answered: 

What is a parent-teacher conference? 
How are conferences scheduled? 
What is the parent’s part? 

What is the teacher’s part? 

What reports are sent to parents? 


ee oe 


A similar booklet was prepared for teachers by members of 
the workshop committee. The Teacher's Guide includes answers 
to the above questions and extra pages concerned with guide- 
lines for conducting good conferences, procedures for recording 
conference high lights, and suggested related readings and records 
to keep. 


Conference Guide Sheet Developed 


Probably the most significant outgrowth of these meetings 
was the development of a conference guide sheet for parents. 
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Parents felt that this conference guide sheet would enable them 
to prepare themselves better for each conference. They admitted 
that too often parents come to conferences prepared only to 
answer questions raised by the teachers. Mutual preplanning, 
they felt, would assure more satisfying results. 

Conference data, such as time, date, place, and names of con- 
ferees, are to be written on the cover of this single-fold guide, 
5% by 8% inches in size. 

Three purposes of parent-teacher conferences are listed on the 
second page: 


1. Getting acquainted with each other and gaining information to better 
understand and help your child 

. Evaluating your child’s total progress in and out of school 

3. Seeking solutions to problems related to your child’s learning or 
behavior. 


2 


Spaces are then provided for parents to list, in advance of the 
conference, any significant observations or questions concerning 
their child. 

Conference high lights are reserved for page 3. A parent may 
use these spaces to write pertinent information. This data would 
then be shared with the father and discussed with the child. 
Four divisions are provided: 


. Child’s physical development 

. Child’s social and emotional development 
Child’s academic achievement 
Development thru other experiences. 


m0 bo 


Cooperative plans are to be listed by parents in spaces pro- 
vided on the back page. These statements should reflect the 
combined thinking of home and school. The following brief 
statement regarding post-conferences is included: 

Parents are asked to discuss the conference information thoughtfully and 


constructively with one another and with their child. It is well to keep it in 
perspective as an along-the-way measurement. 


Work of Advisory Group Publicized 


All citizens of Shorewood were informed of the activities of 
this parent advisory committee thru an article in a printed 
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bulletin published by the board of education. In addition, a 
personal letter was sent to the parents of each elementary-school 
child explaining the new guide materials which were attached. 


Reviewing the Work 


Plans are currently being formed to have faculty and parent 
groups carefully ev aluate all the materials developed by the 
workshop committee. Improvements will be made wherever pos- 
sible. 

It is the conviction of the administration that parent advisory 
groups working hand in hand with members of the school staff 
on school problems provide the basis for solid understandings. 
Conflicts are kept at a minimum when mutual respect is estab- 
lished for one another thru group action in parent-staff projects. 
A better school program will be realized where parents are con- 
sulted and made a part of the advisory board. 








Some Ways That Parents May 


Evaluate 


LEVIN B. HANIGAN 
Principal 

Claremont Elementary School 
Arlington, Virginia 


ewes the effectiveness of home-school relations has been 
the focus of attention on the part of school administrators 
and parents. This has been due somewhat to the realization by 
school administrators and schoolboards that parents are partners 
in the educational process and deserve to be considered as such. 
This partnership does not call for silence and unthinking ac- 
ceptance by parents, but rather an active participation based on 
true understanding of the objectives of the schools and the means 
by which they are to be achieved. What then are some of the 
phases of this relationship that are of concern to parents and 
school administrators? 

The four phases discussed in the following pages are parent 
sharing in planning for reporting pupil progress, the role of room 
mothers in evaluating classroom activities, ways in which parents 
can help evaluate classroom activities, and values accruing from 
parent participation.’ Obviously, these are not all the contacts 
that might be classified as home-school relationships, but they 
form a core. 


The Reporting Process 


Probably no other topic, except possibly the teaching of 
reading, has stirred up more comment than reporting to parents. 
In the old days, parents were not consulted about the type of 


' This article is based on the discussions of a group that consisted of 32 parents, 
four teachers, and two elementary-school principals and general contacts with 
parents in Arlington County, and the past experience of the author. 
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reporting they wanted. Under the newer concept of parent 
participation, the extent of their participation depends primarily 
on the philosophy that one has about parents and the reporting 
process. 

Our parents agreed unanimously that the reporting process 
is supposed to keep parents informed of the academic and social 
progress of children in school, and that they should share in 
determining what technics communicate best. The teachers felt 
such participation was satisfactory and that the technics should 
be consistent with their philosophy of education, the type of 
educational program in operation, and the latest information on 
child development. The teachers also felt that reports should be 
easy to handle with a minimum of clerical work and time. 

In general, the Arlington County School System has been in 
agreement with the viewpoints of these teachers and parents. 
However, in working on the problem countywide, it was decided 
that since not everyone could be pleased, the will of the majority 
would be followed. Therefore, each school had several meetings 
thruout the year on reporting, and interested parents and teachers 
in the school were invited to attend. Reporting processes were 
investigated thoroly, and an agreement on procedures and tech- 
nics was reached, if possible. If this was not possible, important 
statements or opinions about reporting were prepared on the basis 
of these meetings. A representative parent was selected at the 
end of the year to attend a series of countywide meetings on 
reporting. The school administration appointed qualified staff 
members to assist this group. 

The recommendations of this group were then submitted to 
the schoolboard; this is the present status of the project. This 
approach seems to be consistent with good administrative prac- 
tice because it takes the desires of parents into consideration, it 
enables them to become familiar with information in the area, 
and it-provides them with professional guidance. 


Room Mothers and the School Program 


Before talking about how room mothers could evaluate a school 
program, a list of possible responsibilities for room mothers was 
formulated. 
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The list of possible responsibilities did not mean that room 
mothers should do all the jobs themselves. They were to enlist 
the services of every mother in the room for at least one job 
per year. In this way, all the mothers would have an opportunity 
to evaluate the school. Thru participation they would actually 
become more familiar with the educational program and how it 
is organized and operated. They would also get to know the 
teacher and the principal better, and meet other school personnel, 
too. Thru direct association with children and their parents at 
the school and in their homes, they would absorb information 
about the school, gain an idea of the atmosphere pervading the 
school, become familiar with the cafeteria and its menu, and get 
some firsthand knowledge of the school’s side of home-school 
relationships. Certainly, the objectives of the school, the classroom 
experiences, the problems, the satisfactions, and the weaknesses 
of the instructional program would become clearer and more 
meaningful to mothers who had participated in activities at the 
school or that were concerned with the school. 


Classroom Activities 


Few parents avail themselves of all the opportunities for 
evaluating classroom activities. On the other hand, very few 
school personnel use all the devices available to help parents 
evaluate classroom activities. 


Classroom Visits 


Many parents expressed a feeling that maybe the teachers 
and the principal did not really want the parents to visit class- 
rooms and see the regular daily program in action. They also 
indicated a concern about whether these visits might not over- 
crowd the classrooms if many parents visited. They thought that 
children do not react normally when their parents are present in 
the room. Some parents also felt that the regular classroom 
routine was disturbed and interrupted by visiting. 

Parents were assured that controlled classroom visiting, prob- 
ably not more than two parents at any one time, was an important 
means by which they could evaluate the classroom program. It 
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was also pointed out that it is not the practice of most schools 
these days to vary the regular classroom schedule when visitors 
are present. Some children may exhibit different behavior but 
tend to become more consistent if visiting becomes a common 
practice. 


Information Relayed by Children 


The opinions of parents about the school and the school per- 
sonnel depend greatly upon the information relayed by children 
to the home. In over 150 interviews conducted with a random 
sample of parents, the following factors were mentioned most 
frequently as the bases for their opinion concerning the schools: 
(a) the child’s progress in school, (b) the child’s relations with 
the teacher, (c) the parents’ relations with the teacher, and (d) 
the feeling d welcome extended by the school when the parents 
visited.* In many cases the information gained about the first two 
items come to the parents thru the child’s daily conversation in 
the home. 

Sometimes classroom teachers and principals do not keep this 
important factor in mind and do not make a special effort to see 
that the information going home is presented in a form that is 
easily understood and hard to misinterpret. 


Information Sent Home 


Ther e are many ways in which information may be sent to the 


home. Some of them are: 


1. Outlines of units including textbooks to be used, field trips to be taken 
by the class, field trips in which parents participate, home study ac- 
tivities, objectives, means of evaluation. These may be prepared by 
the teachers, the class, the individual child, or a combination of 
methods. 

. Short notes written by the teacher 

. Telephone calls by the teacher 


. Class or school newspapers. 


m CO bo 


* Hanigan, Levin B. Parent Opinion and Public Relations in a Selected Subur- 
ban Philadelphia School District. Doctor's thesis, Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, 1950. (Typewritten ) 
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Meetings Held at School 


Most parents agreed that grade-level meetings held at night 
within three weeks of the opening of school would be valuable 
for orienting them to the year’s program. A back-to-school night 
can be very effective. 

Study groups composed of parents and school personnel were 
recommended as a good means of helping parents to evaluate 
the school program. Such a group should deal with a specific 
topic and should actually meet a need of parents. Perhaps 30 
members might be considered a minimum number that would 
justify the effort to establish and operate the group. Since there 
is a great deal of competition for parents’ time, this medium could 
lose its value if it were used indiscriminately. 


Values Accruing from Parent Participation 


Parents can be of great service to the school by participating 
in school activities, and in so doing, they can become more 
familiar with the school and be better able to evaluate its 
activities. However, the request for such participation should 
originate with the school. The school personnel, and particularly 
the principal, are in a better position than anyone to determine 
how much parent participation is desirable, what form it shall 
take, and under what conditions it shall operate. 

School personnel need to remember that mothers have respon- 
sibilities at home, and while they are willing and anxious to 
cooperate with school activities where their services will be of 
value, they have no desire to function as unpaid school personne! 
at all hours of the day and in areas that should be manned at 
schoolboard expense. 

Lay citizens should learn to evaluate constructively, and it is 
partly the school’s responsibility to provide opportunities and 
training for them to do so. It should also be the school’s objec- 
tive to try to promote mutual understanding, respect, and co- 
operation between parents and school personnel. Without these 
conditions no effective evaluation can be expected. 
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Chapter XIV 


Why Be 
Concerned 


with Parents? 





The one article in this chapter 
is aimed at ideas of what ele- 
mentary schools could be like 
with appropriate and adequate 
participation by parents. This 
thesis is supported in it: 

e A school system can be no 
better than the degree to 
which it reflects parent- 
school interaction. 








Aims and Goals of Parent-School 
Interaction 


AARON STERN 

Child Study Center 

Yale University, School of Medicine 
New Haven, Connecticut 


HE effectiveness of any school program depends upon the 

degree to which it reflects interaction between the parents of 
the community and the school. This assertion follows from our 
understanding of the school as more than an institution for formal 
learning. The school also functions as a community service agency 
dedicated to the development of individuals by providing the 
greatest opportunities for self-realization within the limits of the 
classroom. 

Modern education has shifted from preoccupation with the 
attainment of information as an end in itself to concern for learn- 
ing as the intimate relationship between subjectmatter and the 
needs of the child as a developing human being. We have come 
to respect the philosophy of the need-centered classroom and the 
critical significance of motivation. This philosophy has been re- 
flected in educational research, which has become increasingly 
concerned with the relationship of learning to emotional needs, 
and in the related growth of teaching skills. The child-centered 
emphasis has taken firm hold in our schools, and classroom ac- 
tivity has moved from exercise in the processes of conscious asso- 
ciation to interaction among pupils and between pupils and 
teacher, focused on a common need to express oneself in a 
group. Thus, the static age norm and the grade norm have given 
way to the more meaningful concepts of the unique levels of each 
child as a member of the group. 

This development reflects the recognition and greater accept- 
ance of individual differences in educational practices and has 
been accompanied by many changes in school programs during 
the past 20 years; changes such as different systems of grading 
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and reporting classroom performance to parents, the emergence 
of remedial programs, the elaboration of guidance, greater 
flexibility in curriculum development, and extensive use of group 
process in the classroom. As a result, the child attending school 
today is provided greater opportunity for total growth, intel- 
lectual, social, emotional, and physical, than ever before. 


Do Changes Reflect Participation and 
Understanding of Parents? 


The foregoing paragraphs briefly review the extensive differ- 
ences between the experiences of children in presentday schools 
and the experiences of their parents in the classrooms of a few 
years ago. Because of these differences, we must consider to what 
extent the changes are reflected in the participation and under- 
standing of the parent, especially if the school program has 
grown more rapidly than has parent understanding of it. Thus, 
we must examine whether in our enthusiasm over the child- 
centered classroom we have overlooked the broader and inti- 
mately related function of the school as an integrated whole 
which should reflect the needs of the community as a similarly 
integrated whole, of which the child is a functioning part. 


Background for Understanding Changes 


In some ways, the twentieth century might be described as 
the psychological era that reflects the phenomenal growth of the 
behavioral sciences. Education, like other disciplines principally 
concerned with human behavior, has felt the impact of our 
greater understanding of individual psychology and has conse- 
quently focused upon the child in terms of greater development 
of self thru increased opportunities for self- -expression. In this 
regard, however, education has reflected the development of 
psychiatry, which until recently has emphasized the individual 
as an autonomous being rather than a social being, and has 
focused upon the child in such a fashion as to relegate the family 
to a secondary position having meaning primarily as an area 
of experience for the child. Thus, child-centered philosophies of 
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education that developed made parent-child and teacher-child 
experiences a one-way street in which all traffic moved in the 
direction of presenting more opportunities for the children to 
express and gratify personal needs. Parents and teachers were 
taught to practice prescribed technics for enhancing child de- 
velopment; these technics of greater permissiveness were meant 
to provide a greater range of individual expression. Subsequently 
both teacher and parent were inundated with an elaborate series 
of “do's” and “don't’s” for dealing with children, and these 
practices were regarded as mandatory regardless of the needs of 
the parent or the teacher. 


Relationship as the Underlying Element 


It soon became apparent, however, that parents and teachers 
could not serve the needs of children without considering their 
own values, wants, and ambitions, and that the child responded 
to a given educational approach not in terms of the approach 
itself, but rather in terms of the person who offered the experi- 
ence. Thus, what was essentially a one-way street was soon 
regarded as one in which traffic had to move in both directions, 
and the underlying element in childhood education was not the 
isolated technic but the relationship with another person. There- 
fore, we have recently come to recognize that if teachers and 
parents are to help children grow they must first establish more 
positive relationships with the child. We recognize that the basic 
unit of public health is the family and that the force for more 
effective growth is not the child-rearing practice as an impersonal 
technic but the prevailing patterns of interaction among the 
members of the family which give meaning to all of a child’s 
experiences. Similarly, the effectiveness of any educational pro- 
gram cannot be measured by grading or reporting classroom 
performance but requires evaluation of the degree of interaction 
among all people the child has relationships with—other chil- 
dren, the teacher, his parent, the school administrator, the guid- 
ance counselor, the school nurse, the school physician, and the 
custodian. 
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WHY BE CONCERNED WITH PARENTS? 
Basic Aim of Parent-School Interaction 


The child does not develop in a vacuum but grows within the 
patterns of the family as a group, and for optimal growth we now 
know that positive relationships with the members of the family 
are essential. We know also that positive human interaction 
includes feeling accepted for what one is and therefore being 
free to express one’s true self. We must recognize, however, that 
to be accepted by others, one must first accept them. 

Similarly, the school cannot develop in a vacuum but grows 
within the patterns of interaction of the community as a group. 
For optimal growth there must be positive relationships with 
the members of the community. Further, to be accepted by the 
community, a school must accept the community. The basic 
aim, then, of parent-school interaction is to enhance the growth 
of each by developing the relationship for both. 

We should recognize that the goal of parent-school interaction 
is not one-sided and that the school provides only an additional 
service to the adults in the community. Instead, we should realize 
that the goal is a dynamic and interdependent relationship in 
which the school develops more meaningful need-centered _pro- 
grams suited to the community because more people have par- 
ticipated in school planning. The more parents are encouraged 
and permitted to express themselves about the school, the more 
the program of the school reflects the interests and needs of the 
families whose children are in the school. 


Interference with Interaction 


Greater parent participation in school programing is often 
overlooked or accepted superficially when educators, expressing 
the need for greater parent-school interaction, control the process 
so that par ent groups are manipulate d to support the program 
rather than participate in the development of it. Parent-school 
interaction is more than increasing the size of PTA’s and enlarg- 
ing adult educational facilities. It implies bringing more adults 
into active contact with each other as a means for enhancing 
communication with the school. Thus, the goal is not only to 
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bring more people to a PTA meeting, but to permit more people 
to express themselves at a PTA meeting. This kind of orientation 
to programing for parents introduces a basic question which 
each of us must consider. How many of us, as educators, are truly 
interested in developing more effective community expression in 
curriculum development, as compared with utilizing the school 
program to gratify our individual needs for self-expression and 
then seeking to “sell this package” to the community. 


Numbers Alone, Not Enough 


My experience in working with PTA groups and leaders in 
adult education in different sections of the country is that they 
are commonly preoccupied with bringing more people into the 
program. In fact, one often hears the PTA officer talk of the 
futility of his work because so many parents do not appear to be 
interested in the schools. Some go so far as to say that the parents 
seem to be more interested in sports, movies, television, or bridge 
parties than in the welfare of their own children, in terms of the 
educational activities afforded by the school. This indictment is 
meaningless because it is based upon the assumption that coming 
to PTA meetings is a legitimate measure of the interest of parents 
in their children and in the schools. But when parents attend a 
PTA meeting, are they permitted to express interest? 

Many PTA meetings are designed to manipulate the parents 
to support an already developed program by providing funds or 
facilities but not to participate meaningfully in the more basic 
consideration of the nature of the program to be supported. Thus, 
one can attend a meeting at which group discussion is minimized 
by the nature of the program, the activity of the leaders, and the 
physical arrangements for the meeting. This throttling is accom- 
plished by having the presiding officers monopolize the meeting, 
by permitting interaction only among the in-group composed of 
the officers and their close associates, or by organizing the meet- 
ing for a prepared lecture program by a school official in which 
his own point of view is stressed rather than presented for the 
group's consideration. 
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Different Modes of Expression 


Parents are interested in schools if they are interested in their 
children. They would, therefore, be interested in participating 
in parent-school programs provided they realized that their 
points of view were important to the school and they were en- 
couraged to express themselves. Everyone seeks self-expression 
and consciously or unconsciously goes where it is available to 
him. Thus, if we do not actively seek out PTA or adult educa- 
tional programs, we may be showing that such programs do not 
provide ways for us to express ourselves comfortably. That there 
are different modes of expression is related to the preference of 
some persons for television, movies, and bridge, as compared to 
attending group meetings. 

Most PTA groups provide excellent means of expression for 
those of us who like to talk and are relatively aggressive. Thus, 
they tend to attract the more educated and outspoken citizens 
whose backgrounds have much in common with those of edu- 
cators themselves, but who represent only a small fraction of the 
community. As we become more sensitive to the interests of the 
less verbal groups and more skilful in providing modes of ex- 
pression to fit those needs, we increase group participation. 

This variety in means of expression represents one of the major 
recent contributions of adult education, wherein people can 
communicate with each other thru such common avenues of 
expression as ceramics, cooking, obedience training for dogs, and 
woodworking. Such group experiences not only permit oppor- 
tunities for education and recreation but they also bring people 
into contact with each other. Thus, parents are brought into a 
school building where they are given the opportunity to express 
themselves and they carry away from the experience more than 
information or development of given skills; they have an in- 
creased feeling of relatedness and belonging because they were 
accepted by others in the group thru some medium of self- 
expression. This individual growth eventually is reflected in other 
elements of parent-school interaction and manifests itself in com- 
munity and school growth. This is the basic aim of parent- 
school interaction: to support the growth of both by each sup- 
porting the growth of the other. 
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Structure Encourages Interaction 


It was not by chance that our forefathers in developing the 
structure of public education in America conceived of an elected, 
citizen board of education as the controlling agency. This struc- 
ture reflects the conception of the school as a community service 
agency which should represent the expressed needs of the citi- 
zens thru their elected representatives. This arrangement does 
not imply that school officials cannot provide leadership but it 
does challenge the notion that the school administrator should 
dictate the educational practices of the school system. In our 
democratic system, leadership is intended to help those who are 
led to further realize themselves, and the leader, therefore, seeks 
to stimulate and provoke greater self-expression. In this way, the 
school system represents the organized source of educational 
leadership for the community, but the measure of its effectiveness 
should be determined by the degree of interaction with the 
parents and children whom it seeks to lead. 


When the Program Gets Ahead of Parents 


In closing this presentation, I would like to refer to an experi- 
ence which I had recently as a visiting consultant to an outstand- 
ing suburban school system. This was an exceptionally well de- 
veloped educational organization above average in every way: 
administration, teaching methods, special education, guidance 
and counseling, and others. It was a liberally oriented group 
characterized by good communication among the members of the 
staff. On this visit, the superintendent told me that in a recent 
election, he lost the support of one less than a majority of the 
board of education and that his program was, therefore, now in 
jeopardy. We could not understand this as we agreed on the 
superiority of his program. 

In trying to gain an understanding of the problem, I visited 
parent groups and was impressed by the amount of confusion 
about the philosophy of the school system which appeared to be 
so clear in my previous work with the administrators. The parents 
pointed out that they could not understand the more progres- 
sive grading and testing system, the reduction in formal home- 
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work exercises, and the broadening of the curriculum. It then 
became clear to me that they were not withdrawing support 
as a protest against the underlyi ing principles of this school’s 
program, but announcing their inability to understand and con- 
sequently accept the existing educational practices. In essence, 
they sought to slow down a program which had moved rapidly 
beyond their comprehension and which they could, therefore, 
no longer support at this time. This school system was child- 
centered, essentially structured in terms of the children separate 
from their family groups. The family groups thru community 
government expressed their interest in participating in the pro- 
gram along with the children and thereby contributed to en- 
riching it. 


The Case Restated 


Sometimes we have moved too far in the direction of concern 
with the individual child as an isolated unit for instruction. This 
approach has too often been characterized by the misuse of 
principles of child development as phenomena universally and 
individually applicable, rather than group trends which refer to 
children as an abstract whole. This explains why young student 
teachers often report difficulty in applying the general principles 
of educational psychology in the classroom. They say that it is 
one thing to seek to organize teaching around the needs of 
children but another to relate this practice to the specific needs 
of a given group of children. 

Thus, the question which I have heard most commonly ex- 
pressed concerns how one comes to recognize and identify 
“these things called needs.” The answer to this problem lies not 
in the teacher being able to project the meaning of children’s be- 
havior in terms of needs, but to permit children thru maximal 
self-expression within group processes to exercise these needs in 
relating to one another around the stimulation of a given unit of 
instruction. Needs are not directly related to geography or 
spelling as separate intellectual exercises, but are related to 
gaining a feeling of personal worth by interacting with others 
(teacher and classmates) thru such mediums as spelling and 
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geography. What happens in a classroom is not primarily a 
function of words, or numbers, but is a product of experiences 
with other people. 





AD 
Similarly, to reflect the needs of the community, the school | me 
must attain maximal interaction with parents as a means for BE 
permitting them to express themselves. In this way, the aims and an 
goals of parent-school interaction are not related to more pro- At 
grams of parent education designed to instruct parents, but to C! 
more opportunities for parent participation in school planning E 
thru greater self-expression. I believe that parents will come to cI 
the PTA, for example, when they feel that what they have to Si 
say individually is regarded as important; this will occur only a 
when we as educators truly feel it is important and permit them | st 
to direct their own school program with our leadership. Telling a 
parents that what they think is important is not enough; we | I 
must believe it. Unfortunately, however, some educators are i 
more interested in giving direction than leadership. In such in- c 


stances, the school system is run by a few individuals who them- ) 
selves are limited by inability to relate to others democratically. 
A school system can be no better than the degree to which it 
reflects parent-school interaction. 
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